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THE MORNING INQUIRY, No. II.* 
An examination of the terms “ The Deity of Christ.” 


As the terms Deity and God are of synonymous import, it 
would be natural to suppose that by “ the Deity of Christ” 
would be meant the God of Christ. And in an essay or ser- 
mon on “ the Deity of Christ,” we might reasonably expect to 
find something said to show what Being, Christ acknowledged 
as hisGod. On this point the scriptures would afford the most 
ample evidence; for they assure us that he acknowledged his 
“Father,” as the “only true God.” He also taught that he 
was the only begotten sonof God. This God the apostle Paul 
expressly styled “ the Gop and raTHerR of our Lord Jesus 
Christ.” 

But when we look into a diseourse on “the Deity of 
Christ,” we usually find an attempt to prove that he himself 
is that very God, whom he acknowledged as “ the only true 
God.” 

As Christ was God’s own and only son, and as in him the 
Father was ever well pleased, so God has honored him as an 
only son; he has given him divine titles, divine offices, divine av- 


* For the first Number, see vol. i. p. 75. 
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thority, and divine sufficiency, and by him God has performed dj. 
vine works. ‘These eifects of the Father’s love are detached from 


their source or cause, and made the ground of arguments to prove 


the Son’s absolute independence; and that he is, in faet, the 
very * living Ged,” whom he ever loved, adored, and obeyed; 
yea, that he is personally and really “ the only true God.” 


But notwithstanding all the labor to prove, that Christ is 
the selfexistent Deity, the same writers confidently affirm, that 
the ** revealed God is three distinet persons.” Let us then, 
before we proceed any farther, compare these two carpbina 
POINTS. 

In one vf them it is affirmed, that the “ revealed God is 
three distinet persons.” Of course, those who deny this doe. 
trine are considered as a sort of semi-atheists; as persons who 
deny the “revealed God.” Yet the other cardinal point af. 
firms, * the Deity of Christ,” that he is “ truly God;” yea, 
‘ God in the highest use of the term,” and “-the only true 
God.” Yet he is but one person. He is, therefore, not the 
“ revealed God;” for the “* revealed God ” is affirmed to be three 
distiuct persons. 

With equal consistency we might affirm, that a yarp is 
three distinct feet; yet one of those feet is a proper yard,a yard 
in the highest sense of the term. | 

But leaving this inconsistency to be reconciled by the ad- 
voeates for the doctrine, we may farther examine the terms 
“ the Deity of Christ.” 

The doctrine of three distinet persons in one God has been, 
indeed, variously explained; but no explanation has yet been 
given, which ean be reconciled to the idea of * the Deity of 
Christ.” While one explanation makes him a mere mode of 
God’s existence, another makes him a mere attribute, and ano- 
ther a mere office. Some indeed affirm of each of the three per- 
sons, that he is a distinct agent in the one God. Butto be one 
of three agents in the one God is a very different thing from 
being the pzs7r in a strict and proper sense of the term. 

Distinct persons are distinct objects, and distinet objects, 
however they may be united, are capable of distinet conside- 
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ration. When distinet things are united in one object, the ob- 
ject is complex; and the distinct things are but parts or mem- 
bers of the complex object. 

it is indeed asserted that the three distinct persons are one 
essence. But what can be meant by this assertion? Isit meant 
that a divine person is noi divine essence? If not divine essence, 
what is a divine person? ‘The divine persons must be either 
something or nothing. If something, they must probably be 
some essence. If some essence, why not divine essence? But if 
each person be divine essence, then the persons must be dis- 
tinct essences, for as persons they are distinct. 

if, in the one God, there be three distinet persons, is it not 
obvious, that neither of those persons, distinetly considered, 
ean properly be called the pzz7rv,or suPREME BEING? While 
that Being is supposed to consist of three distinct, coequal per- 
sons, neither of the persons ean be properly considered as any 
thing more than a distinct portion or member of the one God; 
aud at most, but a third part of the Supreme Being. 

i have ventured to use the word part, for if the unity of 
God does net exclude the distinction of persons, it does not ex- 
clude the distinction of parts. Is it possible to conceive of 
three distinct persons in one being, otherwise than as distinct 
members or parts of that being? If not, then he who does con- 
ceive of three distinct versons in God, does conceive of them as 
three distinct members or parts, whether he be willing to ae- 
Knowledge it, or not. 

There is one point, on which information is needed from 
our trinitarian brethren, viz. whether they suppose, that the 
three persons inelude all that is implied in the terms the su- 
PREME BEING, or Whether they consider the Deity as an ob- 
ject in whieh the three persons are united, as three distinet 


branches are united in one tree. 

The Damianists of the sixth eentury “ distiuguished the di- 
vine essence from the three persons, viz. Father, Son, and Ho- 
ly Ghost. They denied that each person was God, when con- 
sidered in itself and abstractedly from the other two; but they 
a‘irmed at the same time, that there was a common divinity, 
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4 Morning Inquiry. July, 


by the joint participation of which each person was God. 
They called the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost Hypostases or 
persons, and the Godhead common to themall substance or na- 
ture.”’* 

This sect was, by Mosheim, called a * faction,” but much 
of the language used by trinitarians of the present age perfect- 
ly accords with the views of Damian. ‘hey speak of the Sy- 
preme Being as one proper person; they constantly use a sin- 
gular pronoun as a substitute for the names of Deity; the Fa- 
ther, Son, and Holy Spirit, they speak of as persons of the one 
God; one of the persons they call his Son; another his Spirit; 
and why might they not as properly eall the other his Futher? 
Such a manner of speaking of the one God and the three per- 
sons, most naturally suggests the idea that the one cop is con- 
sidered as an object distinct from either of the persons, and 
that the three persons are united to the Supreme Being as three 
branches to one tree, three members to one body, or three streams 
to one fountain. 

But this manner of conceiving of the “ mystery” seems to 
imply four persons, one as supreme, and three as subordinate. 
The supreme Being, as such, is fairly represented as one per- 
son only, by the constant use of singular pronouns. ‘Then we 
have the three coequal persons, neither of which is the Su- 
preme Being, but only a distinct member of the Supreme Be- 
ing. If the Supreme Being, as such, be the only proper ob- 
ject of worship, then neither of the persons, as a distinct per- 
son, can be an object of worship. But if each of the persons, 
as such, be an object of worship, then we have four objects of 
worship, one as supreme, and three as subordinate;—or one as 
the head, and three as the members. 

As a tree with three equal branches has been supposed by 
some trinitarians to be an apt illustration of the doctrine of 
three persons in one God, it is hoped that no blame will be at- 
tached to the introduction of the simile in this place. And if 
the three distinet persons be only three distinct branches of the 
Supreme Being, it will be impossible to tell how much, oF 


* Mosheim, vol. ii. p. 150, 
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what portion, of Deity is implied in the person of Christ. It 
is, however, certain that it can be no more than one third, and 
it may be much less. But if the three distinct persons, as such, 
comprize the whole of Deity, then Christ is just one third of 
jhe Supreme Being, and no more. 

That our trinitarian brethren do conceive of the Father and 
Son, as distinct portions or members of Deity may appear from 
ihis circumstance, viz. ‘They suppose the Son, or second per- 
son, to be so united to the man Jesus, that the Son and the 
Man are but one person; and that the obedience, suffering, and 
death of the man, in that state of union, may properly be eal- 
led the obedience, suffering, and death of the Son of God. But 
they do not suppose, that either the Father or the Spirit was 
thus united to the Man, or human nature. On their theory 
the man Jesus is the Son’s human nature. But were the three 
persons but one individual essence, if the essence of one person 
were united to the man Jesus, the essence of all the persons 
would be equally united to that man. ‘Therefore if the essence 
of the Son be united to human nature, and the essence of the 
Father be not united, they are distinct essences. 

If it were proper to affirm “the Deity of Christ,” as many 
have done, the man, or human nature, to which the Son was 
united, would be properly the human nature of the Deity or 
Supreme Being. These conclusions, it is believed, cannot be 
set aside but by affirming, that the three persons are mere non- 
entities. 

But if, to set aside these conelusions, it shall be said, that 
it was the divine person of the Son and not the essence of the 
Son, which was united to the “ man of Nazareth,” IE would 
ask, how is the divinity of Christ to be supported? Can we af- 
firm divine nature of a mere name without divine essence? And 
what is a Deity without divine essence? Can Christ be proper- 
ly “the Derrr,” while there is nothing of divine essence in 
him? But if the divine essence of the Son was united to hu- 
man nature, and the Father was not equally united, the Father 
and the Son must be perfectly distinet essences or beings. 
The doctrine of three distinct persons in one Ged, has been 
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supported with a particular design to maintain the absolute 
equality of the Son with the Father. But, although it places 
the Father and the Son on the ground of absolute equality, it 
iS, In my view, infinitely degrading to both. Ithas often been 
ohjected to this doctrine that it implies three distinct Gods, 
And much of the language which its advoeates use, naturally 
leads to that conclusion. But to set that eonelusion aside, 
they affirm that-the three persons are but one Being. But if 
they can fairly avoid that conelusion, there is another which 
is unavoidable, viz. that the three distinct persons are but 
three distinct parts of the Supreme Being. Ut is manifest that 
neither of the persons, as such, can be regarded as a proper 
intelligent Being, ior the three are no more than one intelligent 
Being. But while we regard the Father and the Son as only 
distinct parts of the same Being, in what adiminutive light do 
they both appear, compared with the representations given by 
Christ. ‘The Father he regarded as the Supreme Being, the 
enly living and true God: and he represenied himseif as the 
‘only begotten Sen” of the “only true God.” But the trm- 
ifarian theory sinks the Mather trom his proper dignity as the 
Supreme Being, to. at most, one third of that Bemg. And 
Jesus Christ is sunk from his proper dignity as the oniy begot- 
ten Son of the only true trod to one third of the Supreme Being: 
And both the Father and the Sor are at most but two thirds of 
ONE Gop. 

Having been on similar ground myself, it is easy for me to 
believe that mauy who now attempt to support such doctrines. 
do it with a view to the honor of Christ. And so far as this 
is true, it is believed that they will receive his approbation. 
Ali this may be granted; and still it may be true that the sen- 
timents are not only incorrect, but inconsistent with his true 
dignity, and degrading to his character. It may, also, be true, 
that there has been, and still is, an inexeusable neglect and 
unwillingness in respect to a thorough examination of the sub- 


jeets and a eriminal indulgence of a censorions spirit towards 


all who feel bound to think for themselves. and by thinking 
depart from the popular mystery, 































igi2. Controversy between Dr. Priesiley and others. 


AN ACCOUNT OF THE CONTROVERSY 
BETWEEN DR. PRIESTLEY AND DR. HiORSLEY, THE MONTHLY 
REVIEWER, AND OTHERS. 

Continued from volume i. page 277. 


Havisc, in the last number of the Repository, stated that 
part of the controversy relating to the accounts which we have 
of the faith of the Nazarenes and Kbionites, and to the direct 
historical evidence in proof of the unitarianism of the ancient 
Jewish church; we now come to another branch of the contro- 
versy. It relates to an argument of Dr. Priestley, which is 
as follows. ‘The Jews in the time of Christ expected 4 man 
only as their Messiah. As a man therefore Christ must at first 
have been regarded by his apostles and disciples. If there- 
fore he were God, or the maker of the aniverse under God, 
and it be supposed that this was afterwards known to thenr, 
we should be able to fix some period, or periods, when this 
communication was made, and to trace some effeets and conse- 
quences from the disclosure of a fact so wonderful. We are 
able to do neither. But further, if the apostles had ever 
preached to the Jews, jealous as that nation was of maintain- 
img the divine unity, any doctrine, which might be so easily 
understood as an infringement of if, it would have exeited vi- 
olent enmity against them among the unbelieving part of that 

nation, and many questions and controversies among those whe 

believed. But we find no traces of auy such effects in the 
writings of the New ‘Testament. ‘These difficulties, according 
to Dr. Priestley, were felt by the Christian Fathers. ‘Thes 

agreed, that the Jews in the time of our Saviour were unitari- 

ans in the strictest sense; and they affirm that through fear of 
giving them offence, and through fear of leading the gentiles 

into polytheism, the doetrine of Christ’s being God was divuls- 

ed slowly, and with great caution, and not openly taught till 

the publication of St. John’s gospel. after the death of most of 
the apostles. Butthis hypothesis could have been forced upon 

the fathers only from the necessity of giving some solution of 

the difficulties before stated: and of offering something te ac- 
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count for a fact, which they who lived near the times eould 
not deny, the prevalence of unitarianism inthe early ages of 
the church. 

The first part of this argument is very forcibly stated jy 
the fifth of Dr. Priestley’s First Letters to Dr. Horsley. 

“ T cannot,” says he, “ dismiss this subject of the strong preju- 
dices of the Jews in general in favor of their Messiah being mere. 
ly a man (thus explicitly acknowledged by Athanasius, Chrys. 
ostom, and others, who say, that on this account the apostles did 
not preach the doctrine of the divinity of Christ at first, but 
only after the people were satisfied with his Messiahship) with- 
out requesting your opinion with respect to the time when this 
great secret, of Christ not being merely a man, but the eternal 
God himself, or the maker of heaven and earth under God, 
was communicated, first to the apostles themselves, and then 
by them to the body of Christians. 

“You cannot say that John the Baptist preached any such 
doctrine; and when the apostles at first attached themselves 
to Jesus, it is evident they only considered him as being such 
a Messiah as the rest of the Jews expected, viz. a man, and a 
king. When Nathaniel was introduced to him it was evident: 
ly in that light, John i. 45, Philip findeth Nathaniel, and saith 
unto him, We have found him of whom Moses, in the law and 
the prophets, did write, Jesus of Nazareth, the son of Joseph. 
He had then, we may suppose, no knowledge even of the mi- 
raculous conception. 

** Now as you say, that ‘ Christ was so much more than 
man, that his being found in fashion as a man was really 
the most extraordinary part of his history and character;’* and 
at first the apostles, you must allow, were wholly ignorant of 
this; there must have been a time, within the compass of the 
evangelical history, when this most extraordinary part of his 
character was eommunicated to them. Now what period in 
the gospel history ean you pitch upon, in which you ean sup- 
pose that this great discovery was made to them? What trac- 
es do you find of it? 

“ That Jesus was even the Messiah was divulged with the 


* Charge 1, § 9. 
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greatest eaution, both to the apostles, and to the body of the 
Jews. For a long time our Lord said nothing explicit on this 
subject, but left his disciples, as well as the Jews at large, to 
judge of him from what they saw. In this manner only he 
replied to the messengers that John the Baptist sent to him. 

“Ifthe High-priest expressed his horror, by rending his 
eloaths, on Jesus avowing himself to be the Messiah, what 
would he have done if he had heard, or suspected, that he 
had made any higher pretensions? And if he had made them, 
they must have transpired. When the people in general saw 
his miraculous works, they only wondered that God should 
have given so much power to a man, Mait. ix. 8. When the 
multitude saw it, they marvelled, and glorified God, who had 
given such power unto men; and yet this was on the occasion 
of his pronouncing the cure of a paralytic person, by saying, 
Thy sins be forgiven thee, which the Pharisees thought to be 
a blasphemous presumption. 

“ At the time that Herod heard of him, it was conjectured 
by some that he was Elias, by others that he was a prophet, 
and by some that he was John, risen from the dead; but none 
of them imagined that he was either the most high God him- 
self, or the maker of the world under God. It was not se 
much as supposed by any person that Jesus performed his 
mighty works by any power of his own; so far were they from 
suspecting that he was the God who had spoken to them by 
Moses, as you new suppose him to have been. 

“ If he was known to be a God at all before his death, it 
could only have been revealed to his disciples, perhaps the 
apostles, or only his chief confidents among them, Peter, James, 
and John, suppose on the mount of transfiguration, though 
uothing is said concerning it in the history of that transaction. 
Certainly what they saw in the garden of Gethsemane could 
uot have led them to suspect any such thing. But if it had 
ever been known to Peter, can we suppese he could have de- 
nied him as he did? Besides, as our Lord told them there 
were many things which he could not inform them of before 
his death, and that they should kuew afterwards; this was a 
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thing so very wonderful and unsuspected, that if any articles 
of information were kept from them at that time, this must 
certainly have been one. 

“ If you suppose that ‘Thomas was aequainted with this 
most extraordinary part of his master’s character, which led 
him to ery, My Lord and my God, when he was convinced of 
his resurrection, as he was not one of the three, who had heen 


entrusted with any secrets, it must have been known to al! 
the twelve, and to Judas Isearict among the rest. And sup. 
pose him to have known, and to have believed that Jesus was 


his God and maker, was it possible for him, or for any man, 
to have formed a deliberate purpose to betray him (Peter, you 
may say, was taken by surprise, and was in personal danger) 
or if he had only heard of the pretension, and had not beliey- 
ed it, would he not have made some advantages of that impo- 
sition, and have made the discovery of this, as well as of ev- 
ery thing else that he knew to his prejudice? 

“ If you suppose that the divinity of Christ was unknown 
to the apostles till the day of Pentecost; besides losing the 
benefit of several of your arguments for this great doctrine, 
which you now carefully collect from the four evangelists, we 
have no account of any such discovery having been made at 
that time, or at any subsequent one. And of other articles of 
Ulumination, of much less consequence than this, we have dis- 
linet information, and also of the manner in which they im- 
pressed them. This is particularly the case with respect to 
the extension of the blessings of the gospel to uncircumcised 
Gentiles. But what was this article, to the knowledge of 
their master being the most high God? 

‘If the doctrine of the divinity of Christ had been actu- 
ally preached by the apostles, and the Jewish converts it 
general had adopted it, it could not but have been well known 
to the unbelieving Jews; and would they, whe were at that 
time, and have been ever since, so exceedingly zealous with 
respect to the doctrine of the divine unity, not have taken the 
alarm, and have urged this objection to Christianity, as teach- 
ing the belief of more Gods than one in the apostolic age; and 
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vet no trace of any thing of this nature can be perceived in 
the whole history of the book of Acts, or any where else in 
the New Testament. As soon as ever the Jews had any pre- 
tence for it, we find them sufficiently quick and vehement in 
urging this their great objection to Christianity. To answer 
the charge of holding two, or three Gods, is a very considera- 
ble article in the writings of several of the ancient Christian 
fathers. Why then do we find nothing of this kind in the 
age of the apostles? The only answer is, that then there 
was no occasion for it, the doctrine of the divinity of Christ 
not having then been started.* 

« Consider, Sir, the charge that was advanced against Pe- 
ter and John at the first promulgation of the gospel. You 
will find it amounts to nothing but their being disturbers of 
the people, by preaching in the name of Jesus. What was 
the accusation against Stephen (Acts vi. 13.) but his speaking 
blasphemous things against the temple and the law? Accom- 
pany the apostle Paul in all his travels, and attend to his dis- 
courses with the Jews in their synagogues, and their perpet- 
ual and inveterate persecution of him, you will find no traee 
of their so much as suspecting that he preached a new divin- 
ity, as the godhead of Christ must have appeared, and always 
has appeared to them. 

“In the year 58, Paul tells the elders of the ehureh of 
Ephesus (Acts xx. 27.) that he had not failed to declare unto 
them the whole counsel of God. We may be confident, there- 
fore, that, if he had any such doctrine to divulge, he must 
have taught it in the three years that he spent in that city 
from 54 to 57; and as the unbelieving Jews were well appriz- 
ed of all his motions, having laid wait for him on this very 
journey to Jerusalem, they must have been informed of his 


* “ Athanasius strongly expresses this objection, as made by both Jews and 
Gentiles, to the incarnation of the son of God, though as a thing that was glo- 
tied in by Christians. ‘ The Jews,’ says he, ‘ reproach us for it, the Gentiles 
laugh at it; but we adore it’ Hy» Toudesos beev diaeaArovew, EAAnves ds 


HArwvalec Wy Npetic O¢ meocxuvercty. De Incarnatione Verbi, Opera, vol. i, 
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having taught this doctrine, and would eertainly have earried 
the news of it to Jerusalem, where many of them attended, as 
well as he, at the ensuing feast of Pentecost. But if we attend 
Paul thither, where we have a very particular account of all 
the proceedings against him, for the space of two years, we 
shail find no trace of any thing of the kind. All their com. 
plaints against him fell far short of this. 

* What was the occasion of the first clamour against him? 

Was it not, (Acts xxi. 28.) thai he taught all men every where 
against the people, and against the law, and against the temple, 
and that he had brought Greeks tuto it? Is it not plain that 
they had no more serious charge against him? Read his 
speech to the people, his defence before Felix, and again be- 
fore Agrippa; you will find no trace of his having taught any 
doctrine so offensive to the Jews as that of the divinity of 
Christ must have been, Considering the known prejudices, 
and the inveteracy of the Jews, ne reasonable man need de- 
sire any clearer proof than this, that neither Paul, nor any of 
the apostles, had ever taught the doctrine of the divinity of 
Christ at that time; and this was so near the time of the wars 
of the Jews, and the dispersion of that people, that there was 
no oppertunity of preaching it with effect afterwards, 

‘ Consider also the conduct of the Jewish Christians, who 
had strong prejudices against Paul, as we find in this part of 
his history; and according to the testimony of all historians, 
they retained those prejudices as long as they had auy name, 
and after the destruction of Jerusalem, which was not long 
after the close of the history of the Acts, no trace can be 
found of their believing any such docirme as the divinity of 
Christ. Now, thougit their enmity to Paul eontinued, and 
they never considered his writings as canonical scripture, yet 
to the very last, their objections to him amounted te nothing 
more than his being no friend to the law of Moses. 

* * ¥ + * * * 

“ These considerations (and much more might be added 
to enforce them) certainly affect the credibility of Christ hav- 
ing any nature superior to that ef man; aud when they are 
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sufficiently attended to (as I suspect they never have been) 
yust shake the Arian hypothesis; but they must be particu- 
larly embarrassing to those who, like you, maintain the per- 
fect equality of the Son to the Father. 

« Considerations of this kind, if they oceur to him. no per- 
son, Who thinks at ail, can absolutely negleet, so as to satisfy 
himself with having no hypothesis on the subjeet. You cer- 
tainly find the apostles, as well as the rest of the Jews, with- 
out any knowledge of the divinity of Christ, with whom they 
lived and conversed as a man; and if they ever became ae- 
quainted with it. there must have been a time when it was 
either discovered by them, or made known to them; and the 
effects of the acquisition, or the communication of extraordi- 
nary knowledge, are in general proportionally conspicuons.” 

Such is the reasoning of Dr. Priestley. To an argument 
so novel, stated with so much clearness, aud urged with so 
much force, the reader will feel more than common curiosity 
fo know what was the reply of Dr. Horsley. It begins in the 
following manner.* 

“In your fifth letter,” says Dr. Horsley, * you call upon 
me to assign the particular time, when the knowledge of our 
Lord’s divinity, which, in the persuasion that the apostles 
were taxed by the fathers with a reserve upon the subjeet, you 
are pleased to call ‘the great secret, of Christ being not a meer 
man, but the eternal God;’ you eall upon me to assign the 
lime, when this great secret ‘was communicated first to the 
apostles, and then by them to the body of Christians.’ You 
‘request my opinion’ upon this question with a certain air of 
triumph, which seems to imply, that, in your apprehension, I 
must be much at a loss to frame an opinion upon it, which may 
be consistent with my creed. But the truth is, that you are 
yourself the person most concerned to find the solution. Or to 
express myself more accurately, the question splits into twe, 
of which the one concerns not me, and the other concerns not 
either of us. 


* Letters to Dr. Priestley, Let. 12, 
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«2, When was the doctrine of our Lord’s divinity first 
published in the chureh by the apostles? 
«3. When was the knowledge of the thing first conveyed 
to the minds of the apostles themselves? 
+ 4. These, Sir, are two distinct questions. Of the first, 


it is your concern, not mine, to seek the solution. For since 
i have clearly traced the belief of Christ’s proper deity up to 


the apostelic age; unless you can assign the particular epocha 
of the publication, I have a right to conelude, that it was a 
part of the very earliest doctrine. Nay, if you should even be 
able to assign some later time of its commencement, yet since 
that time must fall within the compass of the apostolic age, to 
which you are limited by virtue of my proof from the epistle 
of St. Barnabas, a question might indeed arise, which might 
be of difficult resolution; why was this doctrine, for a certain 
time, kept back? But this diMiculty wouid not shake the ered- 
it of the doctrine.” 

The apostles having been always inspired, a doctrine at 
any time taught by them would be entitled to implicit eredit. 
« You will therefore,” continues Dr. Horsley, ** choose your 
own epocha for the diseovery of ‘the great seeret.? Place it 
where it may besi please you m the apostolic age; I will hold 
no argument with you upon the subject. In my own congre- 
gations I shall think it my duty to bear my witness, that from 
the very beginning of the gospel the thing had been no seeret.” 

‘To this purpose, he says, he shall remind his hearers olf 
St. Peter’s language in his first public sermon; where he says 
of our Lord Jesus, that * it was net possible, that he should 
be holden by death.” “ The expressions,” says Dr. Horsley. 
“clearly imply a physical impossibility.” “1 shall maintain,” 
he adds, that in the same discourse * the three persons are 
distinetly mentioned in a manner whieh implies the divimty 
of each, ¢ Jesus—being by the right hand of God exalted, and 
having received of the Father the promise of the Holy Ghost.” 
The Father, he contends, in this passage is not thus dis- 
tinguished from his creatures. ‘ From them he were more 
significantly disjinguisied by the name of God. Not gener- 
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ally therefore from his creatures, but particularly from the 
two other persons mentioned in the same period, Jesus and 
the Holy Ghost. And since this is his distinction, that he is 
the Father of that son, from whom together with himself the 
Holy Ghost proceeds; it follows, that the interval between 
him and them, is no more than relation may create; that the 
whole difference lies in personal distinctions, not in essential 
qualities. Thus,” says Dr. Horsley, “I will ever reason, Sir, 
for the edification of my own flock, but with little hope of 
your conviction from St. Peter’s first sermon. 

“J shall always insist, Sir,” he continues, “that the bless- 
el Stephen died a martyr to the Derry of Christ. ‘The aecu- 


things against the temple and the law.” You have forgotten 
to add the charge of blasphemy ‘ against Moses and against 
God.’” ...... “ What was there,” he asks, “ in the doctrine 
of the apostles, which could be interpreted as blasphemy 
against God, except it was this, that they aseribed divinity to 
one who had suffered publicly as a malefaetor.” Dr. Hors- 
ley proceeds to maintain that the circumstances of Stephen’s 
death and his concluding prayer gave proof of the divinity of 
Christ. 

Another instance Dr. Horsley affirms of the early preach- 
ing of Christ’s divinity “is the story of St. Paul’s conversion; 
in which, as it is twice related by himself, Jesus is deified in 
the highest terms.” He considers the appearance fo St. Paul 
as “ the full effulgence of the Shechinah,” and that “ Jesus 
speaks and is spoken to as the divinity inhabiting that glori- 
ous light.” 

‘These instances he thinks will fully bear him out in the 
assertion, that our Lord’s divinity was preached from the be- 
ginning, till Dr. Priestley ean fix the first discovery to some 
later period. 

The second question—“when was the knowledge of our 
Lord’s divinity first imparted to the apostles?”"—Dr. Horsley 
thinks wholly insignificant and uninteresting to all parties; be- 
cause whenever communicated it is equally to be received as ar 
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article of faith. He thinks however that so far as the apostles at 
any tine believed **in Jesus as the Messiah, in the same degree 
they understood and acknowledged his divinity.”?. The proof of 
this from the scriptures he observes consists in too many partic. 
ulars to be fully produced. “ I shall mention,” he says, “ two.” 
Of these one is Nathaniel’s first profession, “ Rabbi, thou art 
the Son of God, Thou art the king of Israel,” which Dr. 
Horsley says, was drawn from him by some things in our 
Lord’s discourse which he seems to have interpreted as indiea- 
tions of omnipotence. ‘The other is Peter’s consternation at 
the miraculous draught of fishes. This, he observes, ** was 
evidently of the same sort, of which we read in the worthies of 
earlier ages upon any extraordinary appearance of the light of 
the Shechinah; which was founded on a notion, that a sinful 
mortal might not sce God and live. ‘These,’ he continues, 
‘and many other passages of the Evangelical History discover 
that our Lord’s associates, although it was not till after his as- 
eension that the Holy Ghost led them into all truth, had an 
early apprehension of something more than human in his char- 
acter.” 

He continues, “ But Judas Iseariot, you think, ¢ could not 
possibly have formed a deliberate purpose of betraying our 
Lord,’ had the belief of his divinity been general among the 
apostles before his crucifixion. Or had any such pretension 
been set up, which had not gained belief, Judas would have ta- 
ken advantage of the imposition, and would have made a dis- 
covery of it to the prejudice of our Lord. It should seem, Sir, 
that you think your own cause almost desperate, if you would 
desire that Judas Iseariot should be admitted as an evidence fer 
you, orasan advocate. But whatif your cause should turn out 
to be, what Judas Iscariot himself would scruple to undertake?” 
Dr. Horsley thinks it probable, that it was “rather his mean- 
img to cheat the chief priests of their money, than actually to 
sell his Master’s life;” and that when he bargained to lead the 
band to the place of his retirement he thought he might safely 
trust to his Master’s power to repel any attack on his persom. 
“ This,” he adds, “ is very consistent with a belicf of our 
Lord’s divinity.” 
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Dr. Priestley, in the conclusion of his letter from which E 
have quoted, had said:—“ Had there been any pretence for 
imagining that the Jews in our Saviour’s time had any knowl- 
edge of the doctrine of the Trinity, and that they expected the 
second person in it, in the character of their Messiah, the 
question I propose to you would have been needless.” “’Then, 
Sir,” says Dr. Horsley in reply, “the question which you pro- 
pose to me, is needless. The Jews in Christ’s days had no- 
tions of a trinity in the divine nature. They expected the 
second person, whom they called the Logos, to come as the 
Messiah. For the proof of these assertions I refer you to the 
work of the learned Dr. Peter Allix, entitled the * Judgment 
of the ancient Jewish church against the Unitarians.’ A work 
which it is to be hoped, Sir, you will carefully look through, 
before you send abroad your intended view of the doctrine of 
the first ages concerning Christ.””* 

If these last assertions of Dr. Horsley could be maintain- 
éd, they would indeed be a sufficient answer to most of the 
difficulties urged by Dr. Priestley. But through the greater 
part of Dr. Horsley’s reply these difficulties are not answered, 
but evaded. Dr. Horsley has argued as if his opponent had 
proposed to him the naked questions;—when was Christ’s di- 
vinity made known to the apostles? and, when was it preach- 
ed to the Jews? But what Dr. Priestley required of him, was 
to fix some time for the disclosure and preaching of this doe- 


* Dr. Horsley, in addition to what I have adduced from him, men- 
tions an unitarian writer, who according to him entertained an opposite 
opinion to Dr. Priestley respecting the faith of the Jews in the time of 
Christ. He wrote in defence of a former unitarian work, called the 
Naked Gospel, of which his own book was entitled an Historical Vindi- 
cation, The writer, according to Dr. Horsley, was supposed to be Le 
Clerc. “ He it is,” says Dr Horsley, ‘‘ who says in his preface, that 
the Platonic enthusiasm crept first into the Jewish, afterwards into the 
Christian church. Then he tells his realers how the Jews picked up 
their Platonism. Of which, he says, the principal doctrines were two: 
the one, that of the pre-existence of souls; the other that of the divine 
trinity, These, he says, were the opinions of the Jews in the days of our 
Saviour and his apostles.” I have not been able to find either of the worke 
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trine, against which the objections already stated, or others 
equally strong, would not apply. ‘The business of Dr. Horsley 
therefore was to obviate these objections, either generally, oy 
with regard to some particular time; and this he has not at. 
tempted. He has recurred to his proof from the Epistle of 
Barnabas (the value of which has been before examined) and 
he has endeavoured to produce some other proofs from the 
scriptures to shew, that the doctrine of our Lord’s divinity was 
preached in the apostolie age, and was early believed by the 
apostles; but this is an entirely distinct thing from obviating 
the diffieulties which may be urged against these supposi- 
tions. If the evidence be sufficiently strong, we must consider 
them as established. But for any thing which Dr. Horsley 
has effeeted, we must in that case receive them embarrassed 
with all the difficulties urged by his opponent. Whether it 
ean be proved from early Christian writers, that the doctrine 
of Christ’s being Gop was taught in the apostolie age; or 
whether this doctrine is to be found in his own preaching, or 
in the preaching or writings of his apostles. are questions very 
different from that now before us. Dr. Horsley might have 
produced all the arguments which he believed were to be 
drawn from the New ‘Testament in support of this doctrine. 
with as much propriety as those which he has in facet brought 
forward. ‘The present question is, how the supposition that 
this doctrine was at any time taught to the apostles, or 
preached by them, can be reconciled with facts recorded in 
the New Testament; and how in consistency with this suppo- 
sition we are to account for the absence of those effects, which 
we should suppose that the communication and the preaching 
of so wonderful a doctrine would have produced. 

Still however the difficulties urged by Dr. Priestley are 
in a great degree obviated, if Dr. Horsley’s assertions con- 
cerning the faith of Jews, as before mentioned, can be main- 
tained. For the support of these assertions he refers to a 
work of Allix, of which he has given the title. But I believe 
that Allix, whatever he may attempt to maintain, will be 
found to have conceded every thing necessary to the argi- 
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ments of Dr. Priestley. After endeavouring to prove that the 
doctrines of the trinity, and of the divinity of the Messiah, 
may be inferred from the apocryphal books, from the writings 
of Philo, from the Chaldee paraphrases, and from the works 
of that seet of the Jewish doctors who are called the Cabal- 
ists, he comes to his twenty fifth chapter, which begins in the 
following manner: “ An objection,” he says, “ may be very 
naturally made by a judicious reader, concerning what I said 
of the testimonies of the Jews before Christ, about the distine- 
tion of Divine Persons, and the divinity of the Aoyes. On the 
one side, may he say, you own that the Jews after Christ have 
opposed the doctrine of the Trinity, as being contrary to the 
unity of God; there are plain proofs of it, even in the second 
century. And it is certain that Trypho did not believe that the 
Messias was to be any other than a mere man, and so did the 
Jews believe, as it is witnessed by Orig. lib. 2. contr. Cels. 
pag. 79. And on the other side you affirm that the Jews in 
the old times before Christ taught a doctrine much like that of 
the Trinity; and that all their aneient authors affirmed that 
the Messias was to have the Aoyes dwelling in him. 

“In answer to this difficulty, Lcamnot say that the Jews have 
altered their opinion upon this subject, since the beginning of 
Christianity; for to this day their cabalistical doctors, whom 
they respect as great divines, do profess the same which Philo 
and the Chaidee paraphirasts did. I cannot say neither that 
they are divided into two sects, the one of which follows these 
notions, the other opposes them: for though the eabalists are 
fewer in number than those who stick to the letter of the law, 
and study only te understand the ceremonies of it, to which 
they add the traditions contained in the Misna, and the Gue- 
marra, yet it is certain that there is no great controversy be- 
tween them about those doctrines which I have mentioned. 

“ I answer therefore, first by owning that whatever notions 
the old Jews had of these matters, they were neither so clear 
or distinet but that they were mixt with divers errors, of which 
there are many instances both in Philo and the Targus.” 

His second answeris “that all learned Jews who sincerely 
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turn Christians, do it by reflecting upon those old Jewish prin. 
eiples, which they originally find in the Old Testament, and 
afterwards to be agreeable with the principles of Christianity.” 

He gives five other answers. ‘They are merely accounts of 
the enmity of the Jews to Christ and to Christianity, and of course 
I suppose it is to be inferred, to the divinity of Christ, and to 
the Christian doctrine of the Trinity. After these comes the 
following paragraph, whose conclusion contains a concession 
sufficiently important, as it relates tothe matter in controversy 
hetween Dr. Priestley and Dr Horsley. 


“ Besides, the Jews thenselves confess that in their disper- 


sion they have lost the knowledge of many of the mysteries of 
their religion, One eannot think how it could be otherwise, 
if one considers, 1. The long time they have been dispersed, 
which confounds the most distinet, and darkens the clearest 
matters. 2, Their extreme misery in so long a captivity, 
which subjected them to so many different nations, and many 
of them such as had a particular hatred both of their nation 
and religion. 3. But chiefly if one considers that those mys- 
teries were commuuicated only to a few learned men, and kept 
from the knowledge of the common people; as Maimonides 
does acknowledge, and proves by many reflections worth con- 
sidering, in More .Vevoch. p. 1. ch 71.” 

The same notion which is contained in the conclusion of 
this paragraph, that some mysterious triple division of the di- 
vine nature was a doctrine of the learned, but concealed from 
the common people lest they should fall into polytheism, is 
likewise advanced by Allix, p. 149. 

But the reasonings of Dr. Priestley, which we are now 
considering, have respect to the disciples of our Saviour, who 
were not among the learned, and to the great body of the com- 
mon people in the Jewish nation. Allowing them to have been 
ignorant of the doctrine of the Trinity, and to have had no ex- 
pectation of more than a man as their Messiah, all the difficul- 
ties which he has urged respecting the communication and the 
preaching of these doctrines remain in full foree, whatever 
mysteries may be supposed to have been concealed among the 
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more learned of the Jews. It was not the business of Allix to 
answer the arguments which Dr. Priestley has brought into 
yiew. This however is expressly undertaken by Jamieson, 
and the subject of the faith of the Jews fills more than an hun- 
dred pages of his first volume. But Jamieson’s concessions 
are similar to those of Allix. 

«© Whatever ideas,” he says, *‘ the more learned Jews had 
with respect to the deity of the Messiah, they seem to have 
They took away 
the key of knowledge, Luke xi. 52. It was natural for them 
to do so, as a temporal salvation engrossed all their hopes and 
desires. For the proclamation of a divine Messiah must have 
given a fatal blow to their own authority; as they were in 
general such carnal men, and so unlike those who were pre- 
pared to welcome a spiritual Deliverer.” vol. i. pp. 93, 94. 

* + * * * * * * * * 

“ The doctrine of the divinity of the Messiah seems to 
have been nearly lost among the vulgar. Of this the gospel- 
Even Joseph and Mary 


appear to have little acquaintance with it.” p. 94. 
* * 7 7 * ™ * * . * 


history affords various evidences. 


“ But ean,” he asks, “ the darkness, which in that age in- 
volved the minds of the generality of the nation, with regard 
to the deity of the Messiah, be a sufficient argument against 
this doctrine? Indeed it has been strenuously asserted, that it 
was totally unknown to them. ‘This, however, cannot be be- 
lieved by an impartial inquirer.” pp. 95, 96. 

* * * * * . * * * * 

‘“‘ Even the disciples,” he adds, “ were greatly under the 
influence of this spiritual stupor. Till the moment of our 
Lord’s ascension, their minds were still warped with the idea 
of a temporal salvation.”’* p. 96. 

Jamieson merely follows Allix in attempting to prove that 
the doetrines of a Trinity, and of God’s being about to come as 
their Messiah, are to be found in the writings of the more learn- 


ed among the Jews. Whether even this is probably the truth 


* Vindication B. i. c 7. 
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may be judged in some degree from the remarks of Allix, af. 
ter having, as he thinks, proved that the traces of the doctrine 
of the Trinity are to be found in these writings. Having stat- 
ed this conelusion and enlarged upon it, he says with regard 
to what he considers himself to have proved:—* All this is 
still the more remarkable, 1. Because the common Jews have 
well nigh quite lost the notion of the Messias being God; and 
they generally expect no more than a mere common man for 
their redeemer. 

“ 2, Because the main body of the Jews are such zealous as- 
serters of the unity of God, that they repeat every day the 
words of Deut. vi. 4.—The Lord our God is Gne Lord. it is 
a practice, which though now they have turned against the 
Christians, yet doubtless was taken up first in oppositieu to the 
Gentiles, whose polytheism was renounced in this short con- 
fession of the Jewish faith. And henee it is that they de so 
much eelebrate R. Akiba’s faith, who died in tormeats, with 
the last syllables of the word echad in his mouih, which signi- 
fies the unity of God. 

‘3. Because the Jews at the same time dispute against the 
Christians’ doetrine of the Trinity; as doth R. Saadia for in- 
stance, in his book entitled Sepher Emunah, chap. 2. 

“4, Beeause from the begmning of Christianity some Rab- 
bins have applied themselves to find out other senses of those 
passages which the Christians urge against them. This we 
see in Gem. of Sanhedr. chap. 4. sect. 2.°* 

The reader will perhaps think this still the more remark- 
able when he finds, that these Jewish disputants against the 
trinity are some of them the very Cabalists in whose writ- 
ings, according to Allix, the doctrine is to be found. ‘ Almost 
all those,” says Allix, “ who dispute against the Christians 
on this head, contradict themselves in their writings that are 
not polemical, but are drawn up in cool blood, out of the heat 
of dispute.”+ After this I do not know but it may be thought, 
that their as as much truth as humor in Dr. Priestley’s com- 


* Allix, pp. 176, 177. ¢ Allix p. 179. 
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parison of these trinitarian Jews to Moliere’s Medecin malgré 
lui.’ 

Dr. Horsley has likewise appealed to Allix for proof, that 
the Jews expecied the second person of the trinity, whom they 
called the Logos, to come as their Messiah. In his sixteenth 
chapier, Allix undertakes to prove three propositions, the first 
of which is,“ that in several places of the ancient Jewish au- 
thors, the Memra or the Aoyes, is put for the Messias. And 
so that it is certain that St. John has followed the language of 
the Jews before Jesus Christ, in taking the Aoyes for a divine 
person, that in the fulness of time, as it was foretold by the 
Prophets, did assume our flesh, Joh. i. 14.” With regard to 
this preposition, he says—* I must put my reader in mind, 
that it should not be a just subject of admiration, if we could 
not prove such a thing by many of the Jewish books. It is 
elear that when the Jewish authors did consider the Aecyes, 
they considered him as the true Lord of heaven and earth, 
and chiefly of their own nation. Whereas the Messias is 
often represented to the Prophets as one that should appear 
in a very mean condition; and whatsoever glory is attributed 
to him in other places of the ancient Revelation, which 
broucht them to believe till the last times that the Shekinahk 
was to be in him; there were some characters which could 
hardly be applied to him as being personally the Word him- 
se’. Sueh are his sufferings described, Psal. xxii. and Isa. 
li, Such is his riding upon an Ass, and coming to Jerusa- 
len, which they refer constantly to the Messias, as you may 
see in their ceremonial bock of Aggada of Pesach. 

“ But although we should suppose that the places we are 
going to eite cannot expressly convince the reader of this 
truth: yet we might establish it by necessary consequences 
from them.” 

After having produced and compared together a number 
of passages for this purpose, he says—* But I foresee these 
consequences will not seem strong enough toa Secinian. Let 
us therefore produce out of Philo and the Targums, some 


* See Dr. Priestley’s Letters to the Dean of Canterbury, Let. 2. 
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places where the notions of the Aoyes, and the Messias, do ap. 
pear positively the same. 

‘“ For Philo, 1. He declares that the Aoyes is the first be- 
gotten of God, in Euseb. Preep. vii. 13. p. 323. which he had 
from Prov. viii 25. Psal. ii. 7. But this proves unanswerably 
that in the judgment of the old Jews, the Messias should he 
the same person with the Aoyos, seeing the Messias is called 
the first-born, Psal. Ixxxix. 28.” 

What Allix thought unanswerable may certainly be con- 
sidered, as in fact it is,a pretty fair specimen of his arguments, 

But on this subject of the faith of the learned among the 
Jews, there is no authority higher than that of Basnage. 

‘“‘ Basnage,”’ says Dr. Priestley in reply to Dr. Horsley’s 
appeal to Allix, “ I suppose you will allow, had sufficiently 
studied the history and opinions of the Jews. He has written 
largely on the subject; and yet, though a trinitarian himself, 
he has exploded all the pretences of Cudworth and others to 
fiid the doctrine of the trinity either among the ancient or the 
modern Jews. 

“¢ The Christians, and the Jews,’ he says, ‘ separate at 
the second step in religion. For after having adored together 
one God, absolutely perfect, they find the moment after the 
abyss of the trinity, which intirely separates them. ‘The Jew 
considers three persons as three Gods, and this tritheism 
shocks him. The Christian, who believes the unity of one 
God, thinks that the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit, 
should all be called God, and have the same worship. _ It is 
impossible to reconcile opinions so contrary. ‘There are, 
however, divines bold enough to attempt it.’ ”* 

With regard particularly to the Jews’ expecting God as their 
Messiah, Basnage says, as translated by Taylor— And in- 
deed had the Divinity of the Messiah been known in the Jewish 
church, and clearly taught in the Chaldee paraphrases, which 
were read every Saturday in the temple and synagogues, and 
every day in private houses; Jesus Christ would have drawn 
some considerable advantages from that disposition to believe 


* Second Letters to Dr. Horsley, Let. 11; also Hist. Ear. Opp: 
lil. C. 1. s. 3. 
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the most ineredible of the gospel mysteries. However, if you 
will read the gospel, you will easily observe that our Lord Jesus 
Christ is very circumspect about his Divinity. Let us also con- 
fess the fact, that all this eireumspection of the Son of God 
had been ill managed, if the people had been prepared by 
their masters, and their own private reading, to receive the 
Messiah as God. His circumspection was so great, that the 
hereties said that he spoke but seldom of his Divinity for fear 
lest it should be denied that he wasa man. But St. Chrysos- 
tom hath hit it beiter, in saying that Jesus Christ designed in- 
sensibly to accustom mankind to a mystery exalted far beyond 
the reach of their reason. This supposes that he found the 
church ignorant of it, and foresaw that she would rise up 
against this mystery.””* 

Dr. Priestley in his remarks on Mr. Howes, (one of his 
opponents formerly mentioned), annexed to his Third Letters 
to Dr. Horsley, observes— 

“ IT am indeed astonished thatneither Dr. Horsley nor Mr. 
Howes should so much as mention the name of Basnage in 
treating of this subject, which he has so learnedly and so ably 
discussed, and who has so particularly considered what Cud- 
worth, Allix, and Bull had advanced upon it. The character 
of Mr. Basnage, in Moreri’s Dictionary, by Le Clere, is as 
follows: ‘ Monsieur Basnage etoit vrai jusques dans les plus 
petites choses. Sa candeur, sa franchise, sa bonne foi, ne pa- 
roissent pas moins dans ses ouvrages, que la profondeur de 
son erudition.2”, What will foreigners say of Kuglishmen still 
retailing the stale arguments of the three writers above men- 
tioned, without any notice of what has been replied to them 
by such a man as this?” 


* Not having the original at hand, I have quoted the above from the 
barbarous translation of Thomas Taylor, which is in some places (thoug)) 
hot in the passage above. quoted) unintelligible to one not acquainted 
with the French idioms. The above passage is partly quoted by Dr. 
Priestley in the sixth of his Third Letters to Dr. Horsley. It is quoted 
by him as from Hist. des Juifs. L. v. cap. ix. se 3. But according wo the 
translation of Taylor it is to be found B. iv. ce 24,5. 21. 
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On this question of the faith of the Jews, L will give one 
more extract. In the eleventh of his Second Letters to Dr. 
Horsley, Dr. Priestley thus addresses him: 

‘¢ without entering into a large discussion on the sub- 
ject, I shall only ask you a question or two relating to it, and 
you may answer me out of Dr. Allix if you please. Inform 
me then, if you can, how our Saviour could possibly, on your 
idea, have puzzled the Jewish doctors, as he did, reducing 
them to absolute silence, by asking them how Dravid could 
eall the Messiah his Lord. when he was his son, or deseend- 
ant. For if they had themselves been fully persuaded, as you 
suppose, that the Messiah, though carnally descended from 
David, was in fact the maker and the God of David, and of 
them all, a very satisfactory answer was pretty obvious. Or 
without asking any other question of my own, what say you 
to Facundus, quoted above, who says that * Martha and Ma- 
ry would never have said to Christ, if thou hadst been here, 
had they thought him to be God omnipresent.? He adds, 
‘neither would Philip have said to him, Shew us the Father, 
if he had entertained any such idea of him.’ ” 

In the same letter, and in his History of Early Opinions 
B. ili. c. 4. s. 3. Dr. Priestley produces further proofs of the 
strong attachment of the Jews since the time of Christ to the 
doctrine of the unity of God im opposition ta a plurality of 


persons. * 


* The arguments in proof, that the ancient Jews were trinitarians, 
(beside the one, that the doctrine of the trinity is revealed in their scrip- 
tures) are drawn, as I have before mentioned, from the apocryphal books 
of the Old Testament, from the Chaldee Paraphrases, from the writings 
of Philo, and from those of the Cabalists. As to the apocryphal books, 
I suppose that those who do not perceive the doctrine in the scriptures 
of the Old Testament, wiil not discover it in these writings. The most 
striking passage adduced, is from the book of Wisdom, where the au- 
thor in an address to God, speaking of the destruction of the first born 
of the Egyptians says, ** Thine almighty word leapt down from heaven 
out of thy royal throne, as a fierce man of war into a land of destruction, 
and brought thine unfeigned commandment as a sharp sword, and stand- 
ing up filled all things with death. And it touched the heaven, but stooc 
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In the same letter Dr. Priestley likewise answers the ar- 
guments which Dr. Horsley had brought from seripture to 


upon the earth.” xviii 15, 16. This is brought in proof of the author’s 
belief of the personality of the Logos, or Word. But it is consistent with 
jhe general style of the book to understand this passage as figurative and 
poetical; as a personification, and not as literal description. Indeed if 
we interpret literally and take the account of Moses, we must suppose 
that the immediate agent in this destruction was a malevolent being, 
who was restrained by God from doing the evil to the Israelites which 
he would otherwise have done. ‘* The Lord,” Moses says to the Isra- 
elites, ** will pass over the door, and will not suffer the destroyer to 
come into your houses to smite you.” See also Psalms, Ixxxvili. 49. 

The principal argument from the Chaldee paraphrases arises from 
ihe fact, that in most instances where im scripture we find the name of 
Jehovah, they put in its stead Memra, i. e. the Word, or Memra Jeho- 
vah, the word of Jchovah. Thus they appear to ascribe to the Word all 
the actions ofa Supreme Deity. They seem therefore to have been ac- 
guainted with the second person of the trinity, the Word, the Christian 
Logos, and to have attributed to him the creation of the world, and al- 
most all the events recorded in the Old Testament, which are there at- 
tributed to God, without attention to the distinction of persons. With 
regard to this argument, Prideaux, after observing that the Chaldee 
Memra has been thought to correspond with the Greek Logos of St 
John’s Gospel, and both exactly to denote the same thing, and that 
hence an argument has been drawn for the divinity of the Son, and after 
giving Father Simon’s opinion, that we ought not to found any argument 
on this supposed correspondence, adds—** Others as well as Mons. 
Simon, being sensible that this phrase in the Chaldee is an idiom of 
that language, which may be otherwise explained, are against pressing 
any argument from it for this point, because it is capable of an answer to 
which we cannot well reply.” [Prideaux’s Connection P. ii. b. 8.]  Pri- 
deaux refers to Lightfoot’s Hebrew and Talmudical Exercitations upon 
St. John’s gospel. Lightfoot begins the last paragraph of his note on 
the first verse of this gospel in the following manner: (Instead of the 
original of the paraphrases, which he quotes, I give a translation.) 
“ Though this,” he says, ‘* must be also confest, that the word Memra 
doth sometimes signify nothing else but I, Thou, He, and is frequently 
applied to men too. So Job vii. 8. Thine eyes are upon me. Targ. up- 
onmy word. Again Job xxviieS. My breath is in me. Targ in my 
word. 2.Chron. xvi. 8. There is a league between me and thee Targ. 
between thy word and my word. Chap. xxijie 16. He made a covenant 
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prove, that the fact of Christ’s being God was from the first 
preached to the Jews; and from the first believed by the apos- 


tles, in the same degree as they believed him to be the Christ. 
Where [have thought it of sufficient importance, 1 have given 
some of the answers in the margin below.* 


between him, and between all the people, and between the king. Targ. 
between his word, and between all the people, and between the word of 
the king.” Lightfoot then observes that the phrase of the Targums, ‘ the 
Lord by his word,’ may be translated, tie Lord by himself, or the Lord 
himself. ‘The observations of Basnage on this subject may be found B. 
iv. c. 24,§9. One of them is as follows: By substituting the Memra, 
or Word, the Father disappears: he is so buried in the person and actions 
of his Son, that we have scarce any knowledge of him. And yet the 
Jews knew the Father better than the Son; and what proves too much, 
we say proves nothing.” 

With regard to Philo, it is agreed that the rudiments of the doctrine 
of the trinity are found in his writings; but it is maintained that nothing 
can be inferred from the sentiments of this disciple of Plate, and student 
of profane literature, concerning those of the great body of Jews; and 
it is likewise maintained that he had no notien of the identity of the Lo- 
gos and of the Messiah. 

Respecting the arguments from the Cabalists, the principal are an- 
gwered by Basnage. It has been seen in the text that thev are pro- 
fessed enemies of the doctrine, which it is still said they inconsis‘ent- 
ly support. Perhaps however the following account of them by Basnage 
is alone a sufficient answer to any pretence of discovering this mysteri- 
ous doctrine in their writings. ‘‘ I do not deny,” says he, “ that abun- 
dance of things may’be seen m the Cabalists, which I have not seen, or 
have had no inclination to discover. There is commonly such an ob- 
scure profoundness in their writings as is impenetrable. Nothing that 
reason dictates, can be reconciled with the terms their books abound 
with. After a long and useless search a man is tired; he shuts the book; 
he returns to it an hour after, and thinks he perceives a little glimpse, 
but it vanishes immediately. Their principles at first seem to have some 
connexion, but the diversity of interpreters is so great, that one knows 
not where to fix. The terms employed are so foreign or remote from 
the object, that they cannot be brought together.” B. iii. c. 14. s. 20. 


* Dr. Priesiley’s answer respecting Nathaniel’s calling Jesus the Son 
of God has already been given in the first volume of the Repositery, pp- 
250, 251. With respect to Dr. Horsley’s argument from the behaviour 
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We come new to the other branch of Dr. Priestley’s argu- 
ment, relating to the aecounts given by the Fathers, of the 
opinions of the Jews respecting their Messiah, and of the man- 


| of Peter on the occasion of the miraculous draught of fishes, Dr. Priest 


ley says—** As to the consternation of Peter, I should imagine that by 


the same mode of interpretation you might conclude that the widow of 
> Zarephath took Elijah to be a God; for on the death of her son she said, 
‘ (1 Kings xvile 18.) What have I to do with thee, O thou man of God, art 

) : thou come to me to call my sins to remembrance, and to slay my son? Pray, 
» Sir, why might not the exclamation of Peter be considered as being of 
’ the same nature with that of this woman?” 


In regaid to Stephen’s being accused of blasphemy against God, Dr. 


) Priestley says—f to a Jew, blasphemy against Moses, by whom God 
' spake, would naturally be considered as blasphemy against the God by 
- whom he spake; on the same principle as our Saviour says (Matt. x. 40.) 


| Hetnat receiveth you receiveth me; and he that receiveth me receiveth him 


that sent me. 

* Besides, we are expressly told what was the blasphemy with which 
Stephen was charged (Acts vi. 11.) viz. Against Moses and against God, 
against this holy place and the law; and this is fully explained as fol- 
lows (v. 14.) For we have heard him say, that this Fesus of Nazareth 


| chall destroy thie place, and change the customs which Moses delivered us. 


This was the whole of the accusation, very clearly stated; and where 


} do you find any thing said concerning the deity of Christ.” 


In answer to Dr, Horsley’s argument, that the words of St. Peter con- 


_ cerning our Saviour, ‘ that it was not possible, that he should be holden 


of death,’ clearly imply a physical impossibility, Dr. Priestly observes— 
* it may be said, that as God had foretold the resurrection of Christ, it 
was impossible but that it must take place. As to a proper natural im~ 
possibility, the fact is clearly against you; for if it had been naturally im- 
possible for him to be holden of death, it must certainly have been natu- 
tally impossible for him to have died at all; and if death could hold him 
three days, it might, for any thing which appears in nature, have held 
him forever, if the divine power, a power foreign to himself, had not ine 
terposed. Accordingly we read, not that he raised himself, but that God 
raised him from the dead. Use, no doubt, will reconcile the minds of 
men to strange conceptions of things, and strange language; or I should 
wonder that you should not be shockéd at the idea of God’s dying. For 
when you speak of the natural impossibility of Christ’s being holden of 
death, you must certainly have an idea of something more than the death 
of his body.” 
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ner, in which Christ’s divinity was taught. ‘The Father, 
agree, according to Dr. Priestiey, that the Jews had no expecta. 
tion of a divine Messiah; that the doctrine of Christ’s divinity 
was taught slowly and cautiously to the Jews, through fear of 
offending their zeal for the unity of God; and to the Gentiles 
from the danger of leading them into polytheism; and that this 





doctrine was not openly taught before the publication of 8, 


John’s gospel. In proof of the two first of these assertions, 








then made however in a somewhat diferent form, Dr. Priest. 
ley in his flistory of the Corruptions, P. i. s. 1. referred par. 


ticularly to a singie passage from Athanasius, and generally to 














the testimony of other fathers. His manner of understanding 
this passage was contreverted by Dr. Horsley, and the dis. 
pute with regard to iis meaning constitutes a very considera. 
ble, though a very unimportant part of the controversy betwee 


them.* In confirmation of his statements respecting the Fa. 
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* The passage from Athanasius, according to Dr. Priestley’s trans. 
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Jation, which is adopted by Jamieson, is as follows:—** Will they affirm,” 
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says he, * that the apostles held the doctrine of Arius, because they say 


that Christ was a man of Nazareth, and suffered on the cross? or because 
> 
thev used these words, were the apostles of opinion that Christ was only 
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aman, and nothing elsc? By no means: this is not to be imagined. But 
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this they did as wise master-builders, and stewards of the mysteries of 
God; and they had this good reason for ite For the Jews of that age, be- 
ing deceived themselves, and having deceived the Gentiles, thought that 
Christ was a mere man, only that he came of the seed of David, resem- 
bling other descendants of David, and did not believe either that he was 
God, or that the word was made flesh. On this account the blessed apos- 
tles, with great prudence, in the first place, taught what related to the 
humanity of our Saviour to the Jews, that having fully persuaded them, 
from his miraculous works, that Christ was come, they might afterwards 
bring them to the belief of his divinity, shewing that his works were not 
those of a man, but of God. For example, Peter having said that Christ 
was a man who had suffered, immediately added, he is the prince of life. 
Ia the gospel he confesses, thou art the Christ, the Son of the living 
God;’ and in his epistle, he calls him the £ bishop of souls.’ ” Op. i. 553-4. 

What Dr. Priestley has translated above £ good reason,’ | asta ev ro[es | 


he originally (in the fourth of his First Letters) rendered specious pre 
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thers, Ur. Priestley in the fourth of his First, and in the tenth 
of his Second Letters, preduced a variety of otlier passages 


vce” This incorrect translation wes strongly objected to by Dr. Horse 
ley, and that which he gave in its stead Dr. Priestley has adopted. What 
he has rendered, £ having fully persuaded them,’ [ crws WTAavTes autres | 
Dr. Horsley translates, ‘having at any rate persuaded them.’ 

Dr. Priestley thinks the above passage proves that, in the idea of 
Athanasius, ** the apostles thought it necessary to use great caution in di- 
yulging to the Jews so offensive a doctrine as that of the divinity of Christ; 
though, in consequence of their caution on this head, the Jewish Christians 
didin theirage continue unitarians, believing Christ to be nothing more than 
amere man, and also propagated the same doctrine among the Gentile 
eonverts.” 

Dr Horsley maintains on the contrary that the Jews spoken of by 
Athanasius, were not believing, but unbelieving Jews. ‘£ The Jews,’ are 
mentioned twice, and at the second mention, spoken of (according to Dr. 
Horsley’s translation) as persons who were at any rate to be persuaded 
that the Christ was come. Of course they were not believing Jews. The 
force of this argument depends upon the manner in which cAws is ren- 
dered, to which Dr. Horsley has given an unusual signification. 

Dr. Priestley maintains that the Jews spoken of by Athanasius were 
the whole body of Jews in the apostolic age (of tore [edasos being the 
expression in the original); but that believing Jews were principally re- 
ferred to; because it is improbable that unbelieving Jews should have 
led unbelieving Gentiles into error respecting the metaphysical nature of 
ithe Jewish Messiah. He mentions that in thus understanding the pas- 
sage he is supported by the Latin translator of Athanasius, and by Beau- 
sobre, neither of them unitarians, and therefore unexceptionable judges; 
the former renders Xgserey in this place by Yesum, which sufficiently 
shews his opinion; and the latter says expressly (Histoire de Maniche- 
isme, vol. ii p. 517.) “ les Juifs ne sont pas les Juifs incredules, mais 


> For this mode of under- 


ceux qui faisvient profession du Chvistianisme.’ 
standing the passage he quotes likewise the authority of Dr. Lardner, 
(Second Letters to Dr. Horsley, Let. 10.) In the opinion of the Month. 
ly Reviewer howeyer this construction, supported by such authorities, and 
hot contradicted, as far as appears, by any, could not have been given 
by Dr. Priestley but with the guilt of gross and wicked misrepresenta- 
tion; and he begins his remarks concerning it with saying—‘ We come 
iow to something very serious indeed!” After various observations he 
quotes the passage, which at the time of his writing had only been refer~ 


red to, without having been produced by Dr. Priestley; and, as if there 
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from Chrysostom. With regard to these likewise Dr. Hors. 


ley made some reply.* But in his History of Early Opinions, 


could be no controversy on the subject after the passage had been seen, 
then says, * thus this ‘ primitive church,’ these * Fewish Christians,’ these 
© Fewish believers,’ turn out to be mere Jews!” He adds indeed in a note 
to a following paragraph, that “ Is%esos always mean in Athanasius, as 
far as we have consulted him, unbelieving Fews.’ (Monthly Review, 
vol. Ixix. pp. 232, 234, 235. 

Dr. Horsley further maintains, that Athanasius does not speak of the 
apostles exercising any prudence or caution, in divulging the doctrine of 
Christ’s divinity; but merely says, that they conducted with great wisdom 
(usr modAns Tas svrnesws ) in teaching first what was plain and simpie, 
and afterward proceeding to higher and mysterious doctrines. ‘ The 
beginning,” he says, ‘‘ of every story must be first told. The easiest 
part of every science must be first taught. Of the great ability and 
judgment, with which the apostles conducted the first preaching of the 
gospel; of their happy art in the perspicuous arrangement of their lofty 
argument; with what readiness they led their catechumens on, from the 
simplest principles to the highest mysteries; of this consummate ability 
of the apostles in the capacity of teachers, Athanasius speaks with due 
commendation. Their caution he never mentions” He supposes like- 
wise in another place that they communicated these higher doctrines to 
their catechumens without reserve. ‘“ In their first public sermons,” he 
says, ** addressed to the unbelieving multitude, they were content to 
Maintain, that Jesus, whom the Jews had crucified, was risen from the 
dead; without touching his divinity otherwise than in remote allusions. 
But to suppose that they carried their converts no greater length, is to 
suppose that their private instruction was not more particular than their 
public.” (Letters to Dr. Priestley, Let. 11.) 

One however of Dr. Priestley’s inferences from the passage, Dr 
Horsley does not attempt to controvert; that in the opinion of Athana- 
sius the Jews, in the time of our Saviour, expected only a man as their 
Messiah. To quote his own language, ‘* Athanasius says indeed of the 
Jews of the apostolic age, that is, of the unbelieving Jews, that they had 
so little insight into the true meaning of the prophecies, as to look for 
nothing more than a man in the promised Messiah.” (Charge I. § 9.) 


* With regard to the passages of Chrysostom produced by Dr 
Priestley, Dr. Horsley says that the Fathers were notoriously careless in 
their rhetorical assertions, and on this circumstance he should build his 
reply, if those passages appeared to him in the same light in which they 
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Dr. Priestley has produced a great number of passages from 
different fathers; which put his statements out of controversy. 


appeared to his antagonist. But he afterwards adds: —“ For St. Chrys« 
*¢ ostom, I cannot find that he says any thing, but what I myself would say; 
“that the apostles taught first what was easiest to be learned, and went 
“ on to higher points, as the minds of their catechumens became able to 
“ bear them. If I could allow that he hath any where said, what Dr. Priest- 
« Jey thinks he finds in his expressions, that the apostles had been reserved 
and concealed upon an article of faith; I should say, that it was a thought 
“that had hastily occurred to him, as a plausible solution of a difficulty, 


- -—, ss 


“ which deserved, perhaps, no very diligent discussion in a popular as- 
“ sembly; and that he had hastily let itescape him.” Rem. P.ii.c.i. § 11. 

Asa specimen of the passages of Chrysostom, to which these re- 
marks are to be applied, I give the following:—** As to the Jews,” says 
Chrysostom, ‘*who had daily heard, and been taught out of the law, 
Hear, O Israel, the Lord thy God is one Lord, and besides him there is no 
other; having seen him [Jesus] nailed to a cross, yea having killed and 
buried him themselves, and not having seen him risen again, if they had 
heard that this person was God, equal to the Father, would not they have 


oOo “Ss oo ™sS tv — oF ‘rc 


rejected and spurned at it?” “ 1 want words,” says Dr. Priestley, * in 
English to express the force of the Greek, in this place. The Latin 


translator renders it, nzonne maxime omnes ab his verbis abhorruissent, ac 


resilissent, et oblatrassent. ‘ On this account,’ Chrysostom adds, ‘ they 


o fC & 8 


{the apostles] brought them forwards gently, and by slow degrees, and 
used great art in condescending to their weakness.’”* Sec. Lett. to Dr. 
Horsley, Let. 10. 

There is perhaps somewhat more force of language, but not more 


a 


clearness of meaning, in this passage of Chrysostom than in others quot- 
ed from him, 





Dr. Horsley has particularly remarked only on one passage of Chrys- 
ostom; and his remarks I notice, not from their having any important 
bearing on the controversy, but from their containing a personal charge 


d , ‘ ; 
| against Dr. Priestley. ‘** As the mention,” he says, ** of Dr. Priestley’s 


* Tas de ov Ixdasos of nal ixacny iucenn povOarvorvres bwo TE vou, 
Anse Iopuna, KUgIOG Oo St0s ow XUBIO5 E65 SSbYy MOLE WANY CUTS BX ESV BAROS,s 
ims Burs Faves sDovris HLOTHAWMEVOY ALUTOV, MaeAACY Oe xas FHUEATAYTES 
was Sarbovric, ms wOe avacreevrce Seacapesvor, axwovres ors Dios souy wvtos 
B50G, xt TaN BATE 10S, BK AY MadiGH WavTwY ememnonray mos amigenyi~ 
Tay. = Atars taro NGEMLK, KOE KATH MiKCOV, LUTSS mT eoresrenl yrs, Kos WOAAY 
Me xtvonvras ty TS TVYyKaTMonriws oscovorsi. In Acta Hom, i. Operas 
Vol. vili. p. 447." ai 
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Jamieson indeed follows Dr. Horsley in disputing his argu- 
ment from Athanasius; but with regard to the other passages 
produced by Dr. Priestley, he has the following paragraph, 


quotations from St.Chrysostom hath occurred; I must not omit to do 
justice to a passage, which hath suffered a little in the hands of this 
emeritus professor of Greek in the late academy at Warrington.” 

What relates to the passage in Dr. Priestley is as follows. It is not 
quoted by Dr. Horsley. ‘* Chrysostom represents the apostle as begin. 
ning his epistle to the Hebrews with saying, that ‘it was God who spzke 
by the prophets, and by his Son, and not that Christ himself had spoken 
by them, because their minds were weak, and they were not able to bear 
the doctrine concerning Christ.” , 

Dr. Priestley, in a note on this passage, gives the original. The 
note is as follows ‘* Kes Sew rs coverws evto esgnxtr’ & yao ann 
@ Seog tAwAncey xasToIrys aUTOS HP 0 AwAnrxs* “Ar sres0n acrdevers autwy 
uray os Loe, nek HOLM aXBELY NOVIAYTO TH migs te Xeiots, Dncev, o eos 
Qs’ evrov sAwAnzev. In Heb. cap. i. Opera, vol x. p. 1756, i-e. * See how 
prudently he spoke: for he said God spake, though it was himself that 
spake; but because their minds were weak and they were not able to 
bear the things concerning Christ, he says, God spake by him.’ N-B The 
(#) in the second clause of this passage must be inserted by mistake for 
{%) or some other particle, as it contradicts what is said in the close of 
the sentence, and the obvious sense of the whole.”* 

After remarking, that the Greek is nonsense and Dr. Priestley’s Eag- 
lish not very intelligible, Dr. Horsley adds:—‘* Had Dr. Pr estley con- 
sulted any good edition of St. Chrysostom, either the Paris edition of 1735, 
or the old Paris edition of Fronto Duczus, or the Eton edition; he would 
have found that 4 ye t&smty ¢ Sees should be & yag ciaev o Xgsrrog 5 and 
that § should keep its place. ‘* Observe (says St. Chrysostous) he apos- 
tle’s prudence in the choice of his expressions. For he hath not said, 
Christ spake, although he [i.e. Christ] was the person who spake: but 
because their minds were weak, and they were not yet able to bear the 
things concerning Christ, he says, God spake by him.” 

The particular notion, according to Dr. Horsley, that Christ was the 
Jehovah of the Old Testament, is what St. Chrysostom thought the He- 
brews not far enough advanced in the theory of revelation to bear. Hé 
says, ** Dr. Priestley, I suppose, thought it as well to keep it out of the 
reader’s sight, that St. Chrysostom, in this very passage, speaks of Christ 
as the Jehovah of the Old Testament. He thought it best to keep tle 


* Second Letters to Dr. Horsley, Let. 10, 
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« The doctor, with the same design, adds a variety of pas- 
sages from the writings of Chrysostom and other fathers who 
lived in later ages. But it would serve no good purpose to 
follow him through this labyrinth. Although it were unques- 
tionably true, that all the fathers, whom he has quoted, were 
persuaded that the apostles were cautious in divulging the 
doctrine of the divinity of Christ, because of the prejudices of 
believing Jews, would we thence be under a necessity of con- 
cluding that the primitive church was ignorant of the deity of 
Christ, or that the apostles never preached this doetrine? 
The consequence would, indeed, be necessary, were the opin- 
ions of the fathers the rule of our faith. But, blessed be God, 
we have the scriptures of truth: and we are as much bound to 
search them for ourselyes, as they were. If we find this pre- 
cious doctrme in the oracles of God, it does net coneern us, 
what was the opinion of pious, but fallible men. As far as 
circumstances correspond, the divine Spirit speaks as directly 
tous, as he did to those to whom the scriptures were immedi- 
ately addressed.” vol. i. pp. 293, 294. 

What Dr. Priestley then considers as proved is, that the 
Jews expected ouly a man as their Messiah, and that this is 
expressly acknowledged by the fathers; this being the expec- 
tation coneerning him, he considers it as evident that if the 
true meaning of the passage out of sight; and for this reason he chose 
to take up the corrupt and senseless reading of the Heidelberg edi- 
tion (a bad copy of the Veronese text, in a very small part only col- 
lated with the Palatin and Augustan MSS.) and rejecting an emendation 
uianimously received by later editors, who took the pains to rectify the 
tei. by a laborious collation of many MSS. to make the best of the pase 
sage for himself, by correcting in the wrong place. Thus indeed we have 
4 beautiful specimen of an ancient father corrected by an unitarian!”* 

Whether St. Chrysostom’s opinion, that Christ spake by the proph- 
ets (for that is the whole that he expresses, as may be seen in Dr. Hors- 
ley’s translation) is in fact kept out of view by Dr. Priestley, the reader 
must judge for himself. If he should determine, that it is not only, not 
kept out of view, but that there is no pretence for asserting that it is, then 
the inferences which arise from the preceding passage of Dr. Horsley are 
sufficiently obvious and somewhat important. 


* Remarks on Dr. Priestley’s Second Letters, P. ii, c. 1. § 13, 14. 
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doctrine had ever been taught by himself, or preached by his 
apostles, that he was God, that such an astonishing disclosure 
would have produced the most apparent effects; and that 
such effects not being apparent, the disclosure was never made, 
That such effects were likely to be produced and were not in 
fact produced, he maintains to b2 elearly recognized by the 
Fathers; and that their solution of the difficulty is unsatisfae- 
tory, and improbable, and such as at the present day will not 
be defended. 

In addition to the preceding argument, may be noticed 
what Dr. Priestley says, in the seventh of his First Letters res- 
pecting the disciples of Christ ever having had knowledge of 
the divinity of their Master. 

“ T would recommend it,” he says to Dr. Horsley, “ to 
your consideration, how the apostles could continue to call 
Christ a man, as they always de, both in the beok of Acts, 
and in their epistles, after they had diseovered him to be God, 
After this it must have been highly degrading, unnatural, and 
improper, notwithstanding his appearance in human form. 
Custom will reconcile us to strange conceptions of things, and 
very uncouth modes of speech; but let us take up the matter 
ab initio, and put ourselves in the place of the apostles and 
first disciples of Christ. 

“ They certainly saw and conversed with him at first on 
the supposition of his beins a man, as much as themselves. 
Of this there can be no doubt. Their surprise, therefore, up- 
on being informed that he was not a man, but really God, or 
even the maker of the world under God, would be just 4s 
sreat, as ours would now be on discovering that any of our ae- 
quaintanee, or at Icast a very good man and a prophet, was in 
reality God, or the maker of the world. Let us consider then 


how we should feel, how we should behave towards such 4 


person, and how we should speak of him afterwards. No one, 
Iam confident, would ever eall that being a man, after he 
was convinced that he was God. He would always speak of 
him in a manner suitable to his proper rank.” 

Dr. Priestley then makes a similar supposition concerning 








he 
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‘wo men of our acquaintance being discovered to be the angels 
Michacl and Gabriel; and concludes with observing, that if 
Christ had been God, or the maker of the world, he would 
least of all have been considered a man in reasoning or argu- 
mentation; as is done by St. Paul when he says, that as by 
ivan came death, so by man also caine the resurrection of the 
dead.* 

To this Dr. Horsley replied:t 
scheme which he defended, Christ was truly man as well as 


1. That aecording to the 


God, and may therefore with propriety be spoken of as a 
man: 2. That it isthe style of all writers, and especially of the 
sacred writers, to name things rather after their appearances 
than their internal forms: 3. That as the scheme of redemption 
required the incarnation of the Son of God, so in reasoning 
upon that scheme, it would be often necessary to insist upon 
his humanity: and 4. That if Dr. Priestley’s assumption res- 
pecting the conduct of the apostles, that they behaved toward 
their master as toward a man, were correct, that the most 
that could be inferred would be something strange in their 
eonduct, and that even this might be a hasty inference, eon- 
sidering how little circumstantial are the accounts we have of 
our Lord’s life on earth; but that in fact “ the behaviour 
of the apostles to our Lord during his life, possessed as they 
were with an imperfect wavering belief in him as the Messiah, 
and with indistinet notions of the Messiah’s divinity, was the 
natural behaviour of men under these impressions.” Some- 
times he thinks they inveked him as a deity: as St. Peter 
when he was sinking in the sea, and all the disciples ina 
storm. Dr. Horsley thinks that if the angels, Michael and Ga- 
briel, were to come and live among us in the manner supposed 
by Dr. Priestley, we should soon loose our habitual recollec- 
“This at least,’? he adds, 
“ would be the ease, if they mixed with us on an even footing, 


tion of their angelic nature. 
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without assuming any badges of distinction, wearing a common } + ae 
garb, partaking of our lodging and our board, suffering in the i ia ‘i 
* First Letters to Dr. Horsley Let. 7. : al ! Yi 
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same degree with ourselves from hunger and fatigue, and seek- 
ing the same refreshments. ‘The wonder would be if angels, 
in this disguise, met with any other respect, than that which 
dignity of character commands, with something of occasional 
homage, when their miraculous help was needed. This was 
the respeet which our Lord met with from his followers.” 

“ To this,” says Dr. Priestley, “ I can enly say, that I am 
really astonished how you can entertain the idea of any num- 
ber of persons living on this even footing, as you eall it, witha 
being whom they actually believed to be the maker of them- 
selves, and of all things, even the eternal God himself. Cer- 
tainly, Sir, you never attempted to realize the idea, or even 
thought of putting yourself in their place, so as to have imag- 
ined yourself introduced into the actual presence of your Ma- 
Ker, in the form of man, or any other form whatever. You 
must have been overwhelmed with the very thought of it; or 
if you should have had the courage, and unparalleled self-pos- 
session, to bear such a thing, must there not have been num- 
bers who would have been filled with consternation at the very 
idea, or the mere suspicion, of the person they were speaking 
to being really God? And yet we perceive no trace of any 
such consternation and alarm in the gospel history, no mark 
of astonishment in the disciples of our Lord in consequence of 
the belief of it, and no marks of indignation or exclamation of 
blasphemy, &c. against those who disbelieved it.””* 

‘Vo this Dr. Horsley made no reply. 

(To be continued.) 


fErratrum.—P. 16, ]. 10, for “ omnipotence,” read omniscience. 


BIOGRAPHY OF J. 8S. SEMLER: 
Translated from the original, in Eichhorn’s Allgemeine Bib- 
liothek der BiBlischen Litteratur. Band. 5. Theil, 1. Le- 


ipzig, 1793. 
Continued from vol. i. p 296, 


Coxcersixe no book of the New Testament did Semler pro- 
reed so unfairly, as with the Apocalypse; since he hastily 


* Second Letters to Dr. Horsley, Let. 11, 
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adopted the epmion, that it was the work of a visionary, for 
the advancing ef fanatical notions respeciing the Messiah. 
He neither properly estimated its contents and merits, nor erit- 
ically weighed the most ancient accounts in regard to its gen~ 
uineness. fit he a question whether John, the apostle and 
evangelist, were the author of it, still it is impossible that any 
one should hold as the work of a fanatic, what appears so de- 
liberately planned and executed; for a fanatic, so far from pur- 
suing any method, would throw every thing together confused- 
ly. In short, Semler’s mind was not calculated for the han- 
dling of such a book; and his voluminous writings upon the 
Apocalypse are of little value. 

It was a remarkable hypothesis, upon which Semler plaeed 
great reliance, that all the letters of the apostles were accom- 
modated to the elders, as their subordinate ministers.¢ It led 
him not only to bold hypotheses in verbal criticism upon the 
New Testament, but also to many artificial and unnatural ex- 
planations in his paraphrases. It was indeed natural, that the 
epistles should be delivered to the elders, as the heads of the 
ehurch to which the apostles wrote; it is also probable, that, 
in the following centuries, the ministers of religion had 
these sacred writings in their keeping, and that they prin- 
eipally used them. ‘The first promoted good order; and the 


¢{ [This hypothesis is stated by Semler in his Historie Ecclesiesticz 
Selecta Capita. Cap. 5. vol. i.p.19. ‘* But we have ventured te conjec- 
ture,” says Semler, ‘* what is worthy of diligent inquiry and observation, 
that the sacred books were not promiscuously intended for the use of the 
great body of Christians in that age; and in conformity to this, that the 
epistles were not sent to the members of a church generally, but only to 
its leaders and ministers; and that they were not read to the common 
people, but inserted in the canon for the purpose of instructing the min- 
isters of the church. Nor are there wanting evident marks, that they 
were written with abbreviations of letters, and in a style so rude and un- 
polished, that in the second and third centuries thefe were learned men 
who endeavoured to amend the phrases and the modes of writing. Clear 
proofs of this exist, some of which Wetstein has collected, (see his /ibe//z 
edited at this place, p. 28, 48. seq.) and others may be found in the 
More ancient manuscripts.” Bd] 
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last is rendered probable, not only from the vocation of the 
ecclesiasties, but also from the circumstances of the small num- 
ber of copies, and of the few persons among the laity who could 
read the writings. But it is improbable, and opposed to many 


internal marks and expressions in the epistles themselves, that 
they were designed exclusively for the use of the elders, and 


entrusted solely to them. 

Concerning the design and use of the New Testament 
Semler advanced, with great freedom, opinions, widely differ- 
ent in many points from those commonly received. But it is 
to be regretted, that he has rather seattered them confusedly 
through all his writings, than pursued them methodically; se 
that one eannot without difficulty find and collect them into one 
mass: and where he touches upon them, he has exhibited them 
in such dark and indefinite language, and in a form so crude, 
that they have been estimated by few only according to their 
merit; and by most they have been slandered, and condemned 
as dangerous and pernicious. Lessing, however, found the 
art of collecting them from his writings, or enjoyed the same 
opinions in common with him. 

According to Semler the writings of the New Testament 
are in their design accommodated to time and place, neither 
intended for all times and all people, nor to be considered as 
indispensable sources of Christianity. They were particular- 
ly and immediately intended, not for the whole Christian 
church to the end of the world, but only for the eontempora- 
ries of the apostles; not for all Christians of that time, but 
only for particular churches and places; not for universal ap- 
plication, but only as helps in exigencies peculiar to certain times 
and places, having constant regard to present situations, opin- 
ions, and controversies;—and containing much, which even then, 
was inapplicable, useless, and unintelligible to other churches 
and places: and Which must be still more so to us and to our 
times. How much of their contents imparts no light to us, 
and includes nothing in respect to us of peculiar benefit or 
importance! ‘To what amounts the value of these writings as 
springs of Christianity? The religion was long in being, and 
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long received, before a word of our New Testament was writ- 
ten. It was received as true by means of verbal instructions, 
and was extensively propagated before any one had thought of 
written instructions; and was taken by every one in his own 
way, and used by all according to the bent of their own minds, 
before it recommended itself by any written accounts. After 
those occasional writings, which are collected in the New 
Testament, appeared, (from thirty to forty years after the 
commencement of Christianity,) some centuries passed away, 
before they were generally known and read. And yet men 
without number, who had never read a line of those writings, 
were as good Christians as the readers themselves; though 
they received their religion, and believed and applied its prin- 
ciples, barely by means of the instructions handed down to 
them, of the reflections thence excited, and of its good and 
wholesome consequences. ‘Their understandings were en- 
lightened upon the weightiest concerns of man without the 
means of written instruction; their moral sense was formed, 
and the spirit of morality, that the religion of Jesus inspires, 
was, in this period of time, as well propagated from race to 
race, as after the time when these writings eame into general 
circulation. Experience then teaches, that the New Testa- 
ment is not an indispensable source of Christianity. 

Thus new, and bold, and fearful were the ideas that Sem- 
ler proclaimed concerning the design and use of the New Tes- 
tament; and they appeared (particularly in the dark and in- 
definite manner in which the author presented them) to be 
fraught with very dangerous consequences. Were the writ- 
ings of the New Testament barely local and temporary, and 
even in the time of their authors unintelligible, useless, or in- 
applicable to other churches and places, for which they were 
hot designed, they must be so in later times ima still higher 
degree; and one may look upon what they propose, as no rule 
lor the altered condition of mankind in following times. We 
are thus in constant danger of mistaking the sense of their 
contents, and of transferring to ourselves what is inapplicable 
'0 our modes of thinking; of changing local propositions into 
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those of universal extent, and allusions, references, and ae- 
eommodations to Judaism, and to the limited views of the first 
Christians, into essential doctrines, and thus of being contin- 
ually deceived. Had it not been better, and more for the 
common benefit, if the local had been separated from the gen- 
eral; the essential from the temporary: the original purpose 
from the complete design; that which was adapted to Jews, 
from that which was intended for the cominon benefit of man- 
kind; if the writings should becoine destined for us? Can 
then every one undertake this separation for himself, rejecting 
erroneous interpretations, and avoiding false applications? In 
this way the writings of the New Testament have no longer 
the authority that has been generally attributed to them by 
Christians—to effect obedience and conviction, and to be 
ealled the inviolable ground of our Christian opinions. And 
yet such an authority appears necessary for the whole of 
Christendom, since few from their own free conviction, most, 
on the contrary, by a divine sanction, which has been suppos- 
ed to be connected with the scriptures, have been meved to 
that which chance has led them to believe and perform. ‘Thus 
indeed what appears in the New Testament—the traces of 
things temporary and local; of a Jewish spirit mixed with the 
Christian; the feeble commencement of Christianity with its 
full perfection—would lead to cousequences, Which might be- 
come pernicious to all mankind, 

A more elose and critical attention to Semler’s opinions 
shows that they are free from the charge of such dangerous 
consequences. Christ has not reduced, and could not reduce 
his religion, to universal priaciples, out of which its full spirit 
should flow, because he was a popular teacher; but it was ne- 
cessary for him, in order to engage the attention of the great 


mass of men, to present it in such forms and portions as had 
¥ 


regard to particular cases and examples. Hence must the 
representations become so local, so temporary and national. 
Out of peculiar and local circumstances, temporary and na- 
tional examples, we are obliged to collect and arrange the 
substance of his religion, as it lies concealed in them here and 
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there, and to transfer them to our times, and eustoms, and 
modes of thinking: what is special and peculiar we must gen- 
eralize; what has its origin from different modes of illustra- 
tion and different circumstances, we must reduce to our modes 
of illustration and our cireumstanees; and what is presented 
to us in uncommon words and expressions, we must exchange 
for such as are common and intelligible. As foreign to us as 
the local and temporary garb, and as difficult as the appliea- 
tion of the local contents of the New ‘Testament may be, yet 
it does not follow that we cannot explain, and understand, and 
justly apply them; but this only follows—that al/ cannot do 
it. ‘The interpreting and application of it is a peculiar art, 
into the secrets of which one cannot be mitiated without some 
pains; and the common Christian in the concerns of Christian- 
ity, like the common citizen in regard to the laws of the land, 
has need of an interpreter, who has possessed himself of all 
the helps necessary for practising the art. Thus the New 
Testament remains still the first and the unchangeable source 
of Christian belief; and may still preserve all the high author- 
ity that it has ever had from its divine sanctions to regulate 
belief and practice. 

It is indeed an empty dream for one to imagine the possi- 
bility of faithfully preserving a religion for a thousand years 
together without written documents; or to suppose that, be- 
cause the Christian religion was founded and extended by 
oral instructions before our New Testament, it would still 
have been kept pure without any record. The ideas which 
are confided to the memories and understandings of men be- 
come so easily and entirely mixed with others, and so readily 
pass in this state for what they were when originally received, 
that after manifold modifications and additions, they are so 
transformed, that not a shadow of them remains. Whence 
could we know the principles of a philosophical school with 
any degree of certainty, if they had not been handed down to 
us from the first generation? With no more certainty could 
we now ascertain what Christ and his apostles taught, after 
having passed through the refinements of Platonists and Aris- 
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tofelians, and the brains of so many thousands, differing i), 
the'r manner of representing it, in their knowledge and genius, 
ii it had not, in the first generation, been secured from de- 
struction by written records. So strongly did the teachers 
fo.iow tradition even in the first centuries, that they availed 
iuemseives not only of this slender support, but also of a tra- 
dition firmly fixed, and secured from corruption by means of 
those documents of Cliristianity that are still extant. And 
can one ailirm with reason and justice, that genuine Chris- 
tianity might have been propagated i ifs purity, a single 
century, unless its purity were preserved by means of written 
documents? 

Of what consequenee indeed is it that the Christianity con- 


tained in the New ‘Testament is only the ground-work, not the 
perfect and most elaborate form? Grant that the first teachers 


of it have made only a beginiing to enlighten the human un- 
derstanding concerning its design, to elevate the heart of man 
by meaus of better maxims, and to extirpate pernicious preju- 
dices; is not the reformation of mankind the work rather of 
centuries, than of a single moment? Could those teachers 
have furnished any thing more than the maxims which we 
were further to unfoid, and to apply according to time and 
place and other circumstances? any thing more than a pat- 
tern for throwing aside those prejudices which attend every pe- 
riod? It was not to be expected, uor was it possible that these 
writings shouid do every thing for us: nor were they intended 
to fuvor the indoience of mankind, by thinking for them, and 
saving them the pains of individual examination. ‘The princi- 
ples co:tained in them should be such, as to guide our investi- 
gations; to be our clew in the labyrinth of inquiry, to preserve 
us from wandering out of tie boundaries ef religion; the means 
of gradual approach to God: and all this these writings are 
adapted to effect, notwiths:auding what is local and tempora- 
ry, and their remoteness from a perfect display of a system— 
by means of mere elements; since these elements prepare the 
way for the better use of our understanding, of our convictions 
aud moral sentiments. 
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The representations of Semler concerning the New Testa- 
ment being thus defined and limited, all difficulties which ap- 
pear to impugn them, fall of themselves; and the writings of 
the New ‘Testament remain, what they have hitherto been to 
christendom, and what they must still remain for the good of 
mankind;—not barely honorable records of the founding of the 
Christian religion, but also the first instrument for effecting our 
present convictions and moral improvement;—not merely the 
monuments of excellent men, which shall serve only to perpet- 
uate the memory of their deserts, and for curious inquiries con- 
cerning. the history of Christianity, but also instructive col- 
umns in which are engraved the first lines of moral elevation. 
They are the pole-star of our understanding, when it wanders 
in the region of speculation; the touch-stone of instructions 
delivered to us; the living spark that preserves the flame of 
moral sentiment for the mass of mankind: were it extinguish- 
ed, it would be the extinction of the light of Christian morali- 
ty, and its place could not be supplied by the illuminations of 
any philosophical system. 

Thus extensive were Semler’s historico-critical investiga- 
tions concerning the New Testament. He also directed his 
critical inquiries to the Old ‘Testament; but in a manner by no 
means so extensive and profound as to the New.. They were 
still respectable at his time, however inconsiderable they 
might be deemed at this day. 

In many of his writings he repeatedly presented to view 
the historical considerations which must serve for the basis of 
criticism upon the Old Testament, and treated of the history of 
the Hebrew alphabet, of the points and accents, of the Masora 
and ancient versions, and of the subjects connected with them.* 
In all these particulars however he had little that was peeu- 
liar; and trusted himself chiefly to the guidance of the excel- 
lent, and in his time, the great Richard Simon; by whose as- 
sistanee he broke through the inclosure, within which the 


* For example—in his Apparatus ad liberalem interpretationem V. 


T. 1773, 8vo;_ and in the Hermeneutischen Vorbereitungen, Stick 1, 
and Q. 
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Christian rabbins had hitherto confined the eriticism of the Old 
Testament. If he fell behind his leader, still he advanced his 
reputation in things which had been too long viewed with con- 
tempt. Fiiled with the same spirit, he was one of the first in 
Germany, who to the best of his ability defended the utility of 
Kennicott’s collation of masoretic manuscripts, whilst he him- 
self collated a Hebrew fragment, and excited others among 
his German contemporaries to similar undertakings.* In 
another work he recommended critical atiention to the Septu- 
agint, and to the fragments of the Hexapla, and not only pro- 


posed the means for this, but accompanied his propesitions 


with his own eritical inquiries upon the Hexaplarian frag- 
ments of the psalms, of the writings of Solomon, of the proph- 
ets, and of Job; and lived to experience the pleasure of seeing 
other schelars follow his cxample in this sort of conjectural 
erilicism.t 

At length through Semler’s means, the question concern- 
ing the canon and the canonieal writings of the Old and New 
"Testament became seriously agitated, and during the contest 
to which it led, it was in due time prepared for peaceful and 
fruitful inquiry. He has not indeed himself furnished a cor- 
rect judgment concerning the question; but still he has eontri- 
buted to its accomplishment by the independent manner, in 
which he met the inquiry. 

He first secured the investigation of this weighty subject 
from all danger of the accusation of heresy; by showing 
from the history of the first century of the church, and the 
earliest times after the reformation, that in these two remark- 
able periods, every thinking man was allowed to discuss it; and 
the boldness with which many, at all periods, had uttered their 


* Admonitio de observandis Hebraicorum MStorum membranis que 
tegendis aliis libris serviunt, 1764, 4to. 

¢ Epistola ad M. J. J. Grieshach de emendandis graecis V. T.inte- 
pretibus. 1769, 8vo. 

+ Semler’s Abhandlung von der freyen Untersuchung des Kannons. 
Dissertation on the liberal investigation of the Canon. Halle 1771—* 


4 vols, 8vo, 
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opinions concerning the canonical claims of certain books of 
the Oid and New Testament, he proved out of the works of 
Luther, and other protestant theologians. 

If one wish to determine Semler’s own opinion eoncern- 
ing the canon, inspiration, and revelation, it is difficult to 
lind any certain ground. Instead of clearly unfolding his 
opinions on these subjects, and connecting them together me- 
thodically, he threw them together, as it were designedly, in 
confusion, and veiled what was peculiar to himself coneerning 
them, in mysterious darkness. Perhaps he considered it ad- 
yisable not to come out in a clear and definite manner, and 
uttered himself equivocally with design, for the sake of his 
personal seeurity, in hope, however, that he should still at 
length lead the reflecting reader to his private opinion. This 
at least was the consequence of the whole great contest. Other 
nen of deep penetration, who took no farther part in the con- 
troversy, have adopted ideas from Semler, unfolded them 
with foresight and caution, distinguished and separated rev- 
elation from imspiration, divine from cauonical writings— 
things so glistinet in themselves, and have formed a consistent 
theory concerning revelation, inspiration, aud the canon of 
scripture. 

They who enlisted in opposition to Semler were indeed 
heating the air: they confounded divine with canonical writ- 
ings, revealed religion with the latter, the divinity of a book 
with its utility to religion, and its serviceableness for Chris- 
tians, and did net comprehend the ideas of their adversary. 
Semler affirmed at the commencement, that the word canon 
did not originally mean either with Jews er Christians a col- 
lection of books, which had been written under special inspi- 
ration. Among Jews this name has been applied to a col- 
lection of eld national writings, various in respect to their 
value and conients; among Christians to a collection of writ- 
ings, which should serve for publie reading in the Christian 
church, and for the promotion of greater uniformity in teach- 
ing. Neither Christ nor Paul considered the national books 


of the Jews as universally acknowledged writings of truth for 
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the benefit of people in all times; Christ commended them to 
the Jews, only in as far as they thought to find the way to 
happiness portrayed in them, consequently merely from ae- 
commodation to their private notions, which he wished not 
directly to disturb; but Paul reprobated them directly, on ae- 
eount of the beggarly ordinances they contained. All the 
writings of the New Testament could not have the same uni- 
versal binding foree for Christians, amidst the dissimilarity of 
their internal contents; for the word of God and divine inspi- 
ration reveal nothing but what is adapted to the subjects of 
them. 

Only that part of scripture, concerning which it must be ac- 
knowledged that it conduces or has conduced to spiritual im- 
provement can be considered as inspired or as the word of God; 
and therefore the acknowledgment and extent of what is di- 
vine or godly and what is inspired must be commutable with 
each other. Froim this principle flowed Semler’s whole theory 
upon the Old and New Testament. According to it the writ- 
ings of the Old Testament are not in the least degree binding 
upon the Christian: for how far could he by their means be- 
come morally better? The historical books of the New Tes- 
tament are important, particularly to the weak, who ean be 
guided better by means of history, than by principles exhibited — 
more in the form of instruction. ‘The remaining writings of 
the New Testament are for the man of stronger intellect, and 
these are the sources of his religious knowledge, till he has 
made the ideas, there presented, his own. If they now become 
obvious to him, and he builds further upon the same ground, 
then has he reached the age of manhood in the affairs of re- 
ligion; in him is the spirit of Christ, and he needs no further 
this elementary book. And he who, out of the communion of 
the church, arrives, by the direction of providence, in a differ- 
ent way, at the same knowledge as the Christian, is as good 
in the sight of God as the Christian, and much more pleasing 
to him, than those narrow men, who, without being impressed 
by the power of Christianity and its light, only hold inflexibly 
to its canonical books, It is therefore the duty of the teacher 
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uot to press the econseience of the Christian with disputes con- 
ecrning the extent of the canon, but to yield to every one the 


right of free decision concerning it, for the extension of spirit- 


ual communion. Who will not acknowledge a luminous view 
and a liberal spirit, unfettered by system, in this theory, even 
though he may seruple to subscribe to it entirely? ‘This im- 
portant subject admits however a more exact elucidation. The 
eriterion of what is divine, which is left so ambiguous by Sem- 
ler, may be made much more definite, and a middle way be 
epened concerning inspiration, for the satisfaction of parties 
hitherto not agreed concerning it, which may bring them near- 
er together. Modern scholars have attempted this; but if 
they would acknowledge the fact, without Semler’s attack up- 
on the old Gothic structure of theories concerning revelation, 
inspiration, and canonical authority, and the total destruction 
of it, their more modern structure would not have been so easy 
to them. 

A new epoch in ecclesiastical history commenced with Sem- 
ler, At the time of the reformation it was attempted to bring 
the work of purifying opinions to a stand, and support it 
avainst future assaults. The Magdeburg ecclesiastics execel- 
led, and manifested a zeal and activity, as if engaged in a ri- 
val contest; and it seemed as if the protestants, ina short time, 
would come into possession of the most perfect annals of the 
Christian church, and thus crown the work of its reformation. 
After this rapid pace followed a long, sluggish inactivity. The 
protestant zeal appeared to have exhausted itself in its first 
eflorts; and the quiet sons of active reformers were content to 
repose in the aequired possessions of their fathers, without the 
thought of gaining any thing new, or extending their inheri- 
tance. ‘They barely epitomized their zealous predecessors, 
and gleaned out of them compendiums, unconcerned about the 
investigation of historical truth, and the inereasing of histori- 
cal materials from genuine sources. Certain Fathers were 
still examined, through a spirit of emulation, in order to gain 
advantage in polemie warfare over the old church; but ne 
one properly estimated the use of their works for the bet- 
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ter culture of ecclesiastical history; as if all the historical 
materials were already exhausted from them. 

After the long interval of two hundred years Arnold ap. 
peared. With a mind which embraced every thing, he first 
shewed the Germans how a copious history of the church must 
be written, though he was not able to write it himself. His 
active, desultory genius urged him on with too much haste in 
his labors; his irritability filled him with too great abhorrence 
of the ruling party of the church; and so many fortunate tri- 
umphs over the usual historical prejudices, which no one be- 
fore him had dared to enccunter, made him too bold and posi- 
live, without duly conciliating his readers, and securing their 
favorable opinion of his judgment. Mosheim, endowed with 
a prompt and pleasing genius, received with politic silence the 
plan of Arnold, not excepting its imperfections and faults, and 
fabored after him, although with less boldness, still with more 
taste, with a better and more deliberate study of authorities, and 
with a kind of smooth eloquence peculiar to himself. His 
work supplied a want which had long been felt, without being 
satisfied, and has preserved his name in all protestant coun- 
tries, even to this time, in honorable remembrance. Like his 
predecessors however, he is chargeable with many faults. ‘They 
all meanly crept in leading strings; and there was wanting in 
all an enlarged view of the various revolutions inthe church, ” 
for creating a proper historical method, according to remark- 
able divisions or periods. Noone ventured upon a critical ex- 
amination of the historians of the church to the time of the as- 
sembling of counsels, and ofthe Acta sanctorum; and, in gene- 
ral, of the sources of history lying at a distance. None char- 
acterised with sufficient acuteness the spirit of the church and 
of history, changing at different periods. None ventured to 
change, with the change of time and materials, the structure 
which had once been framed for the different centuries. Ne 
one was animated by the genuine spirit of independence. 


At length Semler appeared. He took a powerfal and com- 
manding stand, and surveyed the immense field of chureh his- 
tory even to the borders of the eighteenth century, beyond 
which he did not pass. 
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At his entrance upon his office of Professor at Halle, Baum- 
garten directed him in the cultivation of this part of theological 
jearning, and marked out to him the way in which he should 
vo through a breviarium to which he was to adhere in his lee- 
tures. Fleury’s very ordinary collections were throughout the 
ground-work. With his exalted ideas of Baumgarten’s im- 
mense learning, Semler could not dream that so great a map 
would in his publie labors adhere to a meager author, in- 
stead of repairing to the genuine sources of knowledge. He 
now ransacked folios day and night, to illustrate his bre- 
viarium wich was drawn, as he supposed, irom genuine sour- 
ces, by means of a thorough search into them. All the helps 
furnished by Baronius lay before him; and he studied them 
with unwearied assiduity to obtain materials for his lectures; 
hut he found himself not un-requently, after long nights of 
anxiety, passed without sleep, still left to the vexation of dis- 
appointment. He now conjectured that there must be other 
books from which Baumgarten borrowed his historical treas- 
ures; but he could not find them. At length he made his 
complaints to Father Baumgarten, and most anxiously en- 
treated him for such references as would enable him to pro- 
eure with most ease and expedition all necessary instruction; 
for his prodigious and fruitless labors threatened to destroy 
his health. 

Baumgarten had not conjectured that his scholar, Semler, 
would discover so much good natured inexperience in literary 
handicraft; still he was not disposed to forego any of his lite- 
rary eminence, so exalied in the view of Semler, and dismis- 
sed the anxious suppliant with the unkind reply—* every 
thing will gradually come to you.” In time certain uncom- 
mon French-sounding terminations in the proper names re- 
vealed to Semler the sceret of a French original, and Heilman, 
Semler’s particular friend, completed the discovery by inform- 
ing him that it was Fleury. From this time he felt himself 
much relieved. 


In the mean time necessity had led him to a diligent study 
of original authorities, which he uninterruptedly pursued from 
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this time, through all periods of the history of the chureh, ts 
the great advancement of this department of learning. 

The fathers now received all his attention, and he became 
in respect to them by means of his keen and happy views, what 
no professed student in the fathers had been before. ‘This study 
however had been a subject of theological parade for more 
than two hundred years; but, as is commonly the case with 
studies of parade, it had been pursued without vigor and spirit, 
It degenerated into an idle employment, and a literary luxury, 
and served at best as an arsenal for pelemics, whence they 
might borrow their arms to use against the catholic ehureh, 
But the study of the fathers is capable of becoming in the 
highest degree useful, by enabling us to diffuse light over the 
darkness of theological systems; to represent impartially the 
first form of Christian doctrines, and hence the transformations 
which they have since undergone; to shew from their writings 
that what is now reprobated as vile and aceursed heresy, passed 
with them uncontradicted for pure and complete orthodoxy; and 
to claim on their authority that freedom of judgment in mod- 
ern theology, which was exercised by them without limita- 
tion or restraint. For this and much else, in which they are 
in the highest degree useful, they have not had the weight 
they deserve; and indeed have been almost entirely neglected. 
Who would have thought in the time of theological barbarism 
during the seventeenth, and extending even to the middle of 
the eighteenth century, of such a use of the fathers of the 
church, when a holy anathema threatened all those who 
should dare to break through the renowned barriers of the 
system—the formula concordie. ‘The few men of elevated 
minds, who would illuminate the sanctuary of the church by 
light borrowed from the fathers, the great Calixtus, Arnold, 
Pfaff, the heralds of truth among protestants, met, sooner oF 
later, the anathemas of their dull and illiterate contempora- 


ries, or a theological martyrdom; and they were, long after 
their death, handed down to posterity as warning exam- 
ples. Still they were eminently the ornaments of their time, 
not merely on account of their respectable theological learn- 
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ing, but also in regard to their clear views of the reigning 
theological system; and they contributed more or less to the 
? _ reformation and purifying of the same, according to the seve- 
ral cireumstances of the external condition in which they 
found themselves placed, to the genius of the race among 
. which they lived, and the capacity of mankind in the same 
| period for the reception of light. 

Part of Semler’s investigations concerning the fathers of 
the church was directed to the authenticity of their writings; 
and, if supposed to he spurious, to the designation of the per- 
son or party by which they were probably forged; to the ob- 
ject and end of the imposture, and what depended upon it.* 
He aimed particularly at a eritical illustration and fair 
exposition of their writings; to which end he scattered 
through all his works many explanatory grammatical re- 
marks. He shewed by many striking examples, that there 
is not only a peculiar chronology, but also a peculiar geog- 
raphy in the theological language; that in different places 
totally distinet meanings are connected with the same words: 
(as for example in ves, ovese, drorracis, Kc.) that one must 
make this distinction, and explain every writer according to the 
place of his abode, so as not to find differences in things and 
opinions, which exist only apparently in the words. He made 
also instructive extraets from the fathers, as helps for inter- 
pretation and biblical criticism, and for the history of churech- 
es and doctrines. In regard to the last, as far as they are sub- 
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servient to church history, he subjected the fathers toa critical] 
examination concerning their peculiar circumstances and the 
contents of their writings, which in its vehemence sometimes per- 


= 


haps degenerates into hostility and injustice, but always, if it 
deserves this blame, discovers a deep and masterly research. 
{f he had once discovered in any of the fathers credulity, or 


: * See Semler’s Latin and German works upon the oldest histories of 
the church, with the articles upon the epistle of Barnabas, the shepherd 
of Hermas, upon the epistle of Clemens Romanus to the Corinthians, the 
epistles of Ignatius, the epistle of Polycarp to the Philippians, and upon 
the writings of Athenagoras, Irenaeus, Cyprian, ke. 
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an inclination to the fabulous, he became inexorably severe 
ugainst lim, and distrusted every thing that he uttered. Pa- 
pias was (who cau deny if?) a weak and stupid man;* which 
must excite distrust of his authority whenever he is the sin- 
sle voucher fora faet; Semler, however, stopped not here, but 
extended liis incredulity to most accounts which were vouched 
by Papias at all. In polemies Irenaeus and Teriullian were 
often hair-brained babbiers and insufferable sophists; but are 
their hisiorteal accounts for this reason of no value, and desti. 
tute of credibility? ‘Chey who have adopted Semler’s indig. 
nant manner against these fathers, on account of their loquac. 
ity and sephisiry, have colorcd all his judgments concerning 
them, and denied the justice which seems to be due to them, 
as the earlicst witnesses in the affairs of the church. 

Semicraanifested great acuteness in discovering to what 
party the several fathers belonged; an investigation, which 
has led to important results, and must still ecutinue se to do, 
‘Pit be undertaken wiih that earnestuess, which the fathers, 
from their importanee inthe histery of the church, claim for 
it. He traeed resemblances im the highest degree suspicious 
between Lrenacus and the montanists, aud threatened to anni- 
hilate his respectability by an accusation, which, if it should 
succeed, must draw «after it the total destruction of the chureh 
history of two centurics. Great advances have indeed already 
been made by means of the peculiar agreement discovered, 
and in a manner demonstrated, between Irenaeus, Justin, and 
the montanist, Tertullian. 

Tertullian in particular received Semler’s full attention, 
m an edition executed by himself. At first he proposed only 


an impression of the five books against Marcion, to exeite m 


young theologians a love of the study of the fathers, and to 


The 


introduce them to the peculiarities of their language. 
choice discovered his wisdom. ‘Tertullian, the first principal 
writer of the Latin church, and ciassic author of the African 
ecclesiastics, the true father of church-latinity, a scholar, and 


aremarkable literary character, must, before all others, be the 


* Poppy-head. 
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manual of those who are willing to venture upon the study of 
the fathers. ‘The books against Marcion stand among his 
pest and most learned writings; an important monument for 
biblical criticism and inerpretation, indispensable to every 
inquirer into the critieal history of the seriptures. ‘That part 
which was intended for a manual, which young theologians 
were to study through, was accomplished with great perfee- 
tion: the most important readings were collected together un- 
der the text, and sometimes examined, and, together with the 
opinion of the father, especially when it concerned the sense 
of a passage of seripture, illustrated in few words. In the 
index latinitatis the peeuliar and therefore difficult latinity of 
Tertullian is explaimed, which relieves the student from many 
impediments; and, as far as the dark and unpleasant style of 
the editor admits, it is rendered agreeable. 

The approbation which this edition received from sehol- 
ars conversant with the fathers, excited him to give his dili- 
gence to the whole of Tertullian; and, through hints coneern- 
ing the light he might diffuse upon interpretation of scripture, 
the history of the Bible, of the church and of doctrines, to be- 
speak attention. He musi be envious indeed ef another’s de- 
serts, who allows no merit to Semler’s Tertullian, although it 
is not so great as it might have been, if he had devoted more 
time and exertion to the work. In the edition of the text er- 
rors occur, Which make a new revision of it necessary; but he 
has accomplished much. The readings are drawn from sour- 
ces that were open to Semler, and in part are eritieally exam- 
ined; which indeed was no easy task, since the manner of 
writing is so peculiar and uncommon, and filled with sueh un- 
usual and difienlt expressions, as were the oceasion im trans- 
eribers as well of errors in copying, as of wilful changes and 
iiterpolations. "The text is accompanied with explanations 
of the language, but more sparingly than one could wish: still 
the index latinitatis is no inconsiderable assistance to the 
reader, who, not aecustomed to African Latin, is too often 


perplexed by its difficulties; but it is almost impossible to sat- 
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isfy all the necessities which are felt. In fine the writings of 
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Tertullian, eomposed at wholly different times, under direc. 
tions of mind the most diverse, and comprising most various 
principles, are suffered to remain mixed together without any 
regard to chronological order, and the reader never receives 
any instructions concerning the order in which he must read 
them, if he wish to trace the progress of the author’s mind, 
A skilful reader, and one accustomed to reflection, will easily 
discover in what writings the spirit of the father becomes 
changed, his theological views take another direction, and he 
inclines to the montanists.. But no editor should count 
merely upon such a reader; he should rather instraet every 
reader in the predominant characteristies of every writing, and, 
for more convenient use, place it in chronological order. 

In the year 1775, Semler caused to be printed the excellent 
letter of Pelagius to Demetrias, and Augustin’s miserable 
censure of the same, with annotations—a most important 
work for the examination of the doctrine concerning the total 
eorruption of human nature, and its incapacity for any thing 
good, as father Augustin has drawn it out of the Latin ver- 
sion by means of his miserable explanations, sanetified it by his 
reputation, and raised it to a fundamental article;—a subject 
which deserved to be treated by Semler with his accustomed 
frankness and honesty. His annotations upon this letter 
elaimed again for the good monk Pelagius the reputation of ° 
orthodoxy, of which nothing but the furious clamors of Au- 
gustin could have deprived him, since Pelagius thought, and 
discoursed, and wrote better concerning the doctrine of hu- 
man corruption, than any one, especially in the Grecian 
church, before the time of Augustin. 

It was an easy task for Semler to investigate the subject 
of ecclesiastical history subsequent to the time of the fathers, 
in the writers of the middle ages; more easy than to the great 
mass of our modern historians, notwithstanding most of them 
from their professions have had occasion for a familiar ac- 
quaintanee with these writers. All the inquirers into political 
history had recourse to the same authorities; because in the 
middle ages, what was spiritual and what wag temporal ran 
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into each other, and scholars whose provinees were the most 
unlike stood in need of many materials from the middle ages, 
and were continually invited to read, examine, and to estimate 
the value of the historians of those ages. Notwithstanding 
this, not one of all the necessary preparations for a safe and 
proper use of the chronicles and annals of these writers has 
appeared even to our times. What any one has found he has 
eaused to be published, and told us how it was found; but 
without criticism or selection, or the comparison of one work 
with another. Regard was paid merely to the names, not to 
the contents of historical works, and as many different names 
as were discovered, so many different works were reckoned, 
and newly printed. Thus was acquired a whole library of 
thick folios of the middle ages, before which an iron industry 
might tremble; for it appears at first sight like an ocean, 
which one must despair of exhausting. A nearer aequaint- 
ance however lessens the dread. Greater and more impudent 
plagiarists than the historians of the middle ages are not to 
be found in the whole history of literature. Few of their 
works are original; most are servile copies: sometimes the 
beginning, sometimes the middle, and sometimes the end may 
belong to the person whose name stands in the title page. 
Following writers epitomized those who went before them, 
without pointing out their authors, or brought together for their 
own purpose various chronicles literally compiled:—now for 
the sake of honoring an institution, a martyr, or a saint, 
and again for some more general and extensive object; as the 
dnnalista Saxo, composed of fragments, colleeted from various 
sources. A writer often cites in support of a fact, two, three, 
or four names, as witnesses, or responsible vouchers, and 
when earefully examined they will probably all centre in 
one, whom the remainder have transeribed without naming 
him. Little however has been done of what ought to have 
been long sinee accomplished. ‘The works of the middle 
ages are not examined according to the historical worth of 
their contents; originals are not distinguished from copies; 


and writers, who are still extant in their original text, are 
8 
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not compared with the copies revised in the middle ages, 
whereas they deserve attention in these first impressions 
taken from them. Nor have the particular characteristies of 
their works been described with reference to their place of na- 
tivity and period of time, order in the church, materials and 
objects; nor these again employed to show the place and time 
of anonymous and uncertain writings. Their texts still abound 
with errors of all kinds, which their editors have not discoy- 
ered; but which one might perceive with eyes half awake, if 
the original and copies, the genuine and revised texts were 
fairly exhibited together. ‘Thick darkness, which ean be dis. 
persed only by examination, still rests upon words, names, and 
things, upon the geography, arts, cusioms, and history of the 
middle ages. Whatever Dacheri, Martene, Muratorius, and 
others, through the assistance of many brethren of their order, 
have accompiished, the literature of the middle ages has sinee, 
as it were, sighed irom neglect. Had not Christ and Struve 
secured the rights of eriticism in the miserable chronicles of 
the monks, it had not descended even to this third century af- 
ter Christ; and it du Chesne had not prepared a glossary for 
the future explanation of the writings of the monks, that 
great field, from which laurels as fresh as from that of the old 
classie historians may be plucked, would not even have been 
Known by name. 

It was reserved for Semler to break his path through the 
thorns of chronicles and annals, of martyrologies and holy le- 
gends. Not accustomed to shrink from difiiculties, he was 
not restrained from reading the tiresome authors which came 
in his way, either by their barbarous latinity, so opposite to 
the classic Latin style, or by the irksome rhetoric of the 
eloister—which substitutes the sayings and expressions of the 
Vulgate for the strong political maxims with which the old 
classic historians seasoned their works; nor was he deterred 


by the strange language, in which one must acquire a consid- 
erable facility before he ean determine with certainty the 
sense of the historians of the middle ages. 

In the first and fortunate ycar of his professorship at Alt 
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dorff, the study of German history in Kohler led him to the 
Corpora rerum italicarum, francicarum, germanicarum, out of 
which he collected together under certain general heads, 
things corresponding with each other, and at that time made 
{he important remark, that the later annals and chronicles 
were nothing but copies, here and there changed, from those 
that preceded. He pursued this investigation many years, 
and at length brought together the result of his valuable ob- 
servations upon the spirit and character of the chronicles of 
the middle ages, in an essay upen the use of the origmal au- 
thorities for ecclesiastical and civil history during the middle 
ages—the first, and to this time the only critical work of its 
kind—small indeed in extent, but great and precious in re- 
gard to its contents. It consists however only of single ob- 
servations placed together, which lead to no permanent and 
universal principles, but which indeed prepare for these, and 
shew by select examples the method by which we might ob- 
tain clearer views of the history of the middle ages, if our 
historians were less illiterate, and sought for applause less in 
what is foreign to their subjects. He represented the ab- 
surdities of the monkish Latin; how in the sixth eentury in 
regard to grammar, construction, and disposition of the ideas 
it beeame a strange and irregular mixture from the use of bar- 
barous words taken out of the modern European languages, 
which rendered the reading and the understanding of every 
writer in the highest degree difficult: how in the eighth cen- 
tury the magis scholariter scribere hecame more common among 
the eeclesiastics, who were more obedient to the dominion of 
Priscian, and as an expiation for their sins against learning, 
copied more after elassical authors; how likewise the monks 
from this time perceived that histery was capable of receiving 
a better dress than that in which it commonly appeared, and 
how in order to make trial of it, they composed rhyming 
chronicles, and believed the wonders which they enveloped in 
fine apparel; how insufferable the manner, and language, and 
narration of the past eentury gradually became to them, and 
how they revised the former barbarous chronicles——the acta 
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et historie sanctorum according to their own manner and 
fashion; how at length in the tenth century, since about the 
time of Otho the great, the histerical taste of the ceclesias- 
tvs, together with their manner of writing history so mani- 
festly improved, that, during the reign of this emperor, and 
for sometime after him, the details of history beeame connect. 
ed and progressive, and after so many childish attempts in 
history, Luitprand, Witekind, and Dithmar appeared. He 
shewed what peculiarities in the manner and language of nar 
ration were disceverable according to the different centuries, 
nations, and objects of the authors of these histories: how the 
monks of St. Gallen delighted in a bold and careless habit, in 
assurance, verbosity, and affected wit; how the Annales Fran- 
cici exhibit a peculiar Latin idiom, and the sacred histories, 
particularly those written by the Benedictines, are filled with 
singular rhetorical scraps; how confined historical communi- 
cations were in those times; whence, amidst all their plagia- 
risms, the chroniclers of the several European states seldom 
stole from one another, but Germans plundered their own 
countrymen, and the French annalists, seldom eoming over 
the Rhine, rarely furnished the German annalists with any 
thing pertaining to them. In fine Semler gave rich specimens of 
illustration, of verbal and general eriticism, as he afterwards 
accustomed himself to scatter them abundantly through all - 
his works upon the middle ages, and shewed by examples, that 
learning and genius were as much tried by laboring through 
the barren monkish ehronieles, as in the ancient elassics. 
What Gatterer recommended concerning this period, in his 
historical collections, to young historians, who wished to 
prove their historico-critical genius to their native land, that 
they should imvestigate the history of the middle ages, the 
same did Semler likewise recommend. But it is to be la- 
mented, that the example, the directions, and persuasions of 
two such great men could not overeome the phlegm, the in- 
dolenee, and love of ease, in our common historians. They 
are rather party writers, without knowledge of original sour- 
ees, and without personal examination of the historica] truth 
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of what they can scrape together in haste, out of writers easy 
of aceess; and they prefer an ephemeral reputation in the 
pages of a mercenary gazette, to permanent historical merit. 
Semler, who proceeded with such preparatory labor, 80 

much study, such inquiry into the original authorities, and 
such extensive reading, to the elaboration of historical 
works, could deliver nothing common. His works upon 
ecclesiastical history have, both in the choice of materials, 
and their disposition in certain points of view, much that is 
peculiar. He departed little however from the customary 
method of the historians of the church who preceded him. 
Like his predecessors, he servilely pursued the unwieldy plan 
of division into centuries, as easily as he must have perceived, 
that the history might be much more conveniently conducted 
according to greater and smaller divisions of time, defined by 
the windings of the history itself. He so far however forsook 
the beaten track, as not to adhere to the same uniform meth- 
od through every century, as if there were im all the same un- 
broken identity of destiny, of scenes and events, and the same 
great extent and uniform sufficiency of materials. With the 
change of materials and events he changed the number and 
extent of his divisions, compressed or amplified the contents, 
added new chapters, rejected old titles, and changed the ar- 
rangement. In the most ancient periods he dwelt particular- 
ly upon heresies. In the fourth century he was full upon the 
collecting and ordering of churches; in the sixth, when refiec- 
tion upon subjects of theology gradually ceased, and there- 
fore the cries of heresy were hushed, and when good writings 
were rare, heresies appeared only as incidental; in the eighth 
the history of episcopacy appeared to him worthy of particu- 
lar examination, and in the tenth, that of papacy claimed the 
same consideration.* 

* His principal works upon ecclesiastical history are: 

Selecta capita historiz ecclesiasticee Halex, 1767—9, 3 tom. 8vo. 

Essay towards an ample compendium of ecclesiastical history (Ger- 
man,) 3 vol. 8vo. 
Commentarii historici de antiquo Christianorum statu. 
Essay upon Christian annals (German). Halle, 1783, 8vo. 
Nove observationes ad H. E. &c. 
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The particular excellenee of Semler’s works upon ecelesi- 
astieal history is to be sought in his choice of valuable ma. 
terials,in the clear poimt of view in which he has p!aced them, 
and in the independent judgment that he has exercised in re. 
gard to a great part of them. From sources which before him 
had lain out of the region of ecclesiastical historians, or from 
which they had drawn but very imperfectly, he colleeted, by 
means of his extensive reading, that especially, which had hith- 
erto been almost or wholly unknowns and hence he selected from 
the acts of councils aud their canons whatever best served 
the purpose of historical instruction coneerning the Christian 
chureh, its external and internal condition in each period, and 
described it on ail sides, Kie good with the bad. He attempted 
in particular to supply the deticiences of former ecclesiastical 
histories, to banish their partialities, and te do away their party- 
spirit. What others had already well elucidated and justly ex- 
eeuted, he either omitted altogether, or touched but slightly. 
He wished to give only that which he had investigated before 
any other, or had examined more thoroughly, and preferred a 
lacuna in the details of history, to transeribing the works of 
his predecessors. He was satisfied too in the main barely with 
copious extracts from his authorities, without elaborating them 
with historical art. And does he not deserve thanks and ap- 
probation, ior having in this way exhibited what was of most 
consequence from fathers and councils in excerpta for the in- 
dolent historians, who shudder at folios, or for men who would 
wish to see the elements of their knowledge, but have neither 
opportunity, time, nor patience enough to explore the original 
sources? fle who is not determined to aveid writings which 
serve for serious study, and not merely for conversation, can 
now judge for himseii, and learn trom these extracts the modes of 
teaching of the ruling party, and the contrast exhibited by the 
weaker; and thence, as well as from the wavering and ambi- 
guity of reputable teachers in ideas and expressions, draw 
consequences, which must dircet his judgment concerning the 
present systems of theology. For such purposes he is an as- 


gistance to al] cousiderate readers. Sometimes he inserts 2 
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eritical parenthesis between the words of his original, or di- 
rects the attention by some other means to objects worthy of 
examination. ‘hus he aceustemed the inexperienced reader 
to reflection; and by this means his writings upon ecclesiasti- 
cal history have become a pleasing guide, by which one may 
read and study the works which embrace it, in a profitable 
manner. 

It cannot be denied however, that these constant eacerpta 
were of little value to many readers; sinee for them too much 
remained undone. Nothing was wrought out. It was too eon- 
lidently expected, that what was cited would speak for itself, 
without regard to the incapacity of mest minds te comprehend 
what wasspoken. ‘The father in a manner presented himself, 
and showed his works; but how many could know without the 
sign and motto subjoined, how they should use them, or what 
they eould borrow from them for polemic and dogmatie theol- 
ogy, for ethies and interpretation? Semler could have made 
a much better use of his excerpta than he did: he should have 
employed them barely as records; and should merely have eal- 
led them in as vouchers for the truth of what he collected 
from them, and expressed in his own words. 

His judgment was in the main just and acute, but in some 
eases too stern and unmereiful. it was right and just that he, 
unpolluted by the passions which reigned inthe church, should 
deseribe the vices and corruption of the ecelesiasties, and the 
strides of hierarchy, in strong and lively colours. But it was a 
fault, not peculiar however to himself, that he generalized 
with too much violence the vices recorded of many members 
of the body of ecclesiastics, and transferred them not only te 
the whole clergy, but to the great mass of common Christians. 
The deeds of honorable and righteous men, unless it may be 
by accident, are seldom distinguished, beeause one discovers 
in them nothing but the result of duty and obligation: but may 
hot one suppose that, together with great vices, there were to 
he found also great virtues in those living in the same age? 
Are all the worthy ecclesiastics of a country, as well as the 
Worthless, found in the transactions of the consistories of onr 
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time? and would it be otherwise in the acts of couneils? And 
as to the laity—must all these bear the crimes of a few; since, 
according to sad experience, theological learning dwells too 
frequently in a base heart? 

One is not to look in Semler for every thing pertaining to 
the church—not for the whole circle of its history, but ab- 
stracts concerning particular subjects of importance, with new 
and striking views; nothing entire, but particularly select, ex- 
cellent and bold observations and hypotheses; no clear light, 
hut the materials for its future appearance, if an impartial, 
philosophical historian of a powerful mind, and, as far as pos- 
sible, furnished with a complete view of the sources of eccle- 
siastical history, should elaborately attempt such a history 
through its several periods. Still every thing human must 
struggle with imperfection. How different are the two con- 
temporaries, Walch and Semler! Were the excellencies of both 
united in one man, what a day would at once open for the his- 
tory of the church! In Walch we have evidence of the most 
perfect view of the source of each event, of an exact and care- 
ful collection of materials even to the smallest fragment:—a 
prodigy of diligence! But we discover in him no eapacity for 
surveying what is intrinsic, no strides of genius, no independ- 
ent advances. Semler manifests a faithful use of original 
sources, and a power of discovering such as are unknown; yet 
he is destitute of patience for the minute examination of all 
that deserves to be considered. But with his splendid ge- 
nius, wherever he directed his clear and luminous view, the 
mists were dissipated and darkness vanished. The full light 
of day however he could not impart, for his view did not at 
once embrace all that was requisite. 


[I~ the preceding portion of the life of Semler, as well as in that 
which was contained in our last number, there are some sentiments 
and opinions to which we do not assent. It will not be expected how- 
ever, that the editor should publish and his friends translate nothing but 
what they altogether approve. There are views and opinions of some of 
the German divines, from which, as far as we are acquainted with them, 
we altogether dissent; and some speculations we have seen, from which 
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if the choice only were left us, we should be willing to retreat into the 
darkness and gloom of Genevan theology. Presumptuous and contra- 
ry to reason however as we think the speculations of some among the 
German divines, yet to these divines in general the study of theology, 
especially in its branches of the criticism and interpretation of the New 
Testament, and of ecclesiastical history, has since the middle of the last 
century been very greatly indebted. Of the contemners of the Ger- 
man theologians we can only ask, if they are ignorant of the names, or 
have forgotten the country of Michaelis, and Griesbach, and Schleus- 
ner, to say nothing of the subject of the present biography. 


The life of Semler is particularly valuable, as giving a general view - 


of the present state of theological knowledge, and of what has occupi- 
ed and is occupying the attention of the German divines. It is a sort 
of chart of what has been lately better explored, or newly discovered 
in the study of theology. It gives a view of the improvements that have 
been made in the objects of attention, and in the modes of inquiry; and 
furnishes us with some statement of the successful results cf the inves- 
tigations which have followed. Of these improvements Semler, as it 
respects Germany at least, seems to have been in a great degree the 
author and patron. No English reader of Michaelis can have forgot- 
ten the high respect with which Semler is repeatedly mentioned by his 
commentator. 

Few theological students, we suppose, can fully estimate their obli- 
gations to the gentleman to whom we are indebted for the translation 
of this piece of biography. Of Eichhorn’s Introduction to the Old Tes- 
tament Professor Marsh observes, that it ** has never been translated, 
and from the difficulties, both of the language and the subjects, cannot 
be understood by many English readers.”* The life of Semler is, 
as we have mentioned, probably by the same author, and some of its 
subjects must be equally difficult to make intelligible to the English 
reader. The remainder of this life will be given in our next num- 
ber. Ed.] 


* Marsh’s Lectures, P. 1. pp. 60, 61. Amer. ed. 
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LITERARY DEPARTMENT. 


ANNOTATIONS ON MILTON’S PARADISE LOST, 


—T ov os Ture TNS yeadns Kb THY SIVOLAY avdeos, THI Wuevotnta “us ve 


x 2 
Piroropoy se trav Curnpouctwv cialiriws, vmigomAAortws aryaucs xaus 


Dirwe Long: Frag. 


Tue practice of adding a commentary even to the poetry of 
our own language has been known more than a century, and 
within the last thirty years it has become very common.  Itis 
not only one of the most frequent, but, if done in a proper spirit, 
one of the most pleasant labors of criticism. Its object, how- 
ever, should not be to depreciate, but to honor the poet—not 
to show that he borrowed a thought, or an expression, but 
that he possessed the feelings as well as the mechanism of 
his profession, and that he understood and enjoyed the poetry 
of other ages and nations. Nor is this branch of eriticism 
without its use. No man ever wrote with such a single eye 
to posterity, that he did not admit into his works many opin- 
ions purely personal, and many allusions to passing events aud 
local circumstances. It is the province of the commentator, 
therefore, to show where the resentment or partiality of the 
individual triumphed over the inspiration of the poet, and to 
explain the circumstances under which he wrote, and the 
events which imparted their hue to his imagination or formed 
his taste. This is sometimes merely an act of justice; for 
who after the explanations of Warburton and Warton would 
search in Pope for the characters of Lady Montague, Lord 
Halifax, or Addison? At others the knowledge of an event 
in the author’s life, or the discovery of a cireumstanee in it- 
self trifling, gives a charm to the poetry, which it would no! 
otherwise possess; for what part of the Paradise Lost © 
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more frequently read and admired than the introduetion to 
the third book? And is not this beeause we know Milton was 
lind? Is the description of Adam less striking, because we 
suspect the poet intended to immortalize the fine proportions 
of his own person? or is the sketch of Eve less beautiful, be- 
cause We imagine it was drawn by the affectionate vanity of 
a husband? We also owe much to the commentator for col- 
lecting from other authors the passages which were probably 
present to the mind of the poet, and thus enabling us to en- 
ter more intimately into his character, and in some measure 
toenjoy his feelings, by knowing the associations which pro- 
duced them. 

If we except Shakspeare, editorial research has probably 
done more for Milton, than for any other peet in our lan- 
guage. From the richness of his mind, and the uparalleled 
extent of his learning, which he is continually anxious to ex- 
hibit, his peetry is often so obscure, that it cannot be under- 
stood by one who is iguorant of the sources from which he 
drew his imagery and allusions. his difficulty was felt soon 
afier the publication ef Paradise Lost, and was probably one 
of the causes, which so long prevented it from being general- 
ly read. 

‘The first attempt to elucidate Milton, and persuade the 
world of his supremacy in English poetry, was made in 1693, 
by Patrick Hume. In 1711—12 Addison made him the sub- 
ject of general curiosity, by a eritique on the Paradise Lost, 
which he published in a series of Spectators. During the 
twenty years which succeeded, Milton seems to have been 
unnoticed by the learned, and nearly forgotten by‘all. His 
great epie was indeed enrolled in the body of English poetry; 
but it was read by few, and, if we may judge from the mis- 
taken opinions of Addison and Dryden, understood by none. 
At last Dr. Bentley fondly imagined that he was destined to 
be the Varius of Milton; but unfortunately for himself, he had 
no Augustus to control him. Amidst the solitude of his clos- 
et, and in the indolence of speculation, without advice or dis- 
cretion, he prepared what he amused himself with calling 
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“ Emendations of Paradise Lost.’’*. But his fantastic eon- 
jectures and bold alterations were immediately answered by a 
multitude of opponents, and the contest was soon ended by 
the overthrow of the eritie. What Bentley lost, Milion gain- 
ed. ‘The circumstances of the dispute brought him into no- 
tice with that class of men, in whose hands are placed the 
destinies of literature, and made them anxious not only te 
rescue him from the attacks of Bentley, but to give him that 
rank in the public estimation, of which accident and political 
prejudice had defrauded him. And if it had produced no 
other efieet than that of bringing into the list of his defenders 
and admirers a name so respectable as that of Dr. Pearee, 
Milton would have gained much. Immediately after Bentley 
had given the world his emendations, Dr. Pearce published; 
a review of them, which has always been considered a sufficient 
refutation of the positions Dr. Bentley endeavoured to estab- 
lish, and of his praciices under them. After this followed in 
rapid succession “ Kxplanatory notes, by J. Richardson, fa- 
ther and son,” 1734—* Remarks on Speneer and Milton,” 
by Dr. Jortin, 1734, and * Remarks on the three first books 
of Paradise Lost,” by Mr. Warburton, 1739. By selecting 
and combining the most valuable parts of all these publica- 
tions, and adding to them his own remarks and those of his 
friends, Bishop Newton prepared a variorum edition of Mil- 
ton in 1740, which has been the standard for text and com- 
mentary ever since.} 

The remarks which follow, together with many others, 


occurred during the frequent perusal of a copy printed 
from Tonson’s edition of 1711, without notes. On examining 
Bishop Newton’s admirable commentary, a large proportion 
of the whole was found to have been anticipated and of the 


remainder a part is now selected. 


I. ** His spear, to equal which the tallest pine, 


* Published in 1752. { In 1732. 

+ Perhaps an exception should be made in favour of an edition of all 
Milton’s poetry, lately Published by Dr. Todd; but we have seen only 
the last volume, containing a Life and an Index verborum. 
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Hewn on Norwegian hills to be the mast 
Of some great ammiral, were but a wand; 
He walked with to support uneasy steps 
Over the burning marle.” B. 1. l 292. 
The hint on which Milton has constructed this splendid pas- 
age may be found in Virgil’s deseription ef Polypheme’s 
staff: 
“ Trunca manu pinus regit et vestigia firmat.” 4. 3. 1. 659. 
II. Th’ ascending pile 
Stood fixed her stately height.” B.1. 1. 723. 
This passage is so obscure and awkward that it is not unrea- 
sonable to suspect an error in the text. ‘Lhe pronoun her 
seems to be supernumerary, and to fill a place much better 
occupied by a word that could govern the succeeding noun. 
Would it not therefore be beiter te read “ in stately height?” 
III. ** And wish and struggle as they pass to reach 
The tempting stream, with one small drop to lose 
In sweet forgetfulness all pain and wo, 
All in one moment and so near the brink; 
But fate withstands” ——E, 2. 1. 610. 

The pause is here with admirable skill thrown after the 
fourth syllable, and gives the reader a very lively impression 
of the suddenness of the interruption. The same form of ex- 
pression and the same artificial pause oceur twice in Virgil. 

** Nullis ille movetur 


Fletibus aut voces ullas tractabilis audit: 
Zz. 4. 1. 440. 





Fata obstant 
Quam vellent xthere in alto 

Nunc et pauperiem et duros perferre labores! 

A, 6. 1. 438. 





Fas obstat 
1V. O shame to men! devil with devil damn’d 
Firm concord holds; men only disagree 
Of creatures rational,” &c. B. 2. 1. 498. 
The whole of this passage bears a striking resembfance to 
the conclusion of Juvenal’s fifteenth satire. 


Sed jam serpentum major concordia. Parcit 
Cognatis maculis similis fera. Quando leoni 
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Fortior eripuit vitam leo? 





Ast homini ferrtim Ietale incude nefanda 
Produxisse parum est.”"—etc. 1. 166. 
** The barren plains 
Of Sericana, where Chineses drive 
With sails and wind their cany waggons light.” B. 3. 1. 437. 
This isaremarkable proof of Milton’s universal knowledge 
and perhaps of his eredulity. A eurious book had been pub- 
lished by Heylin, one of his contemporaries, and froin this he 
must have gathered the grounds for this improbable assertion, 
“In the southerne partes of China,” says Heylin, * it is so 
plaine and level aud so unswelled with hills at ail, that they 
have cartes and coaches driven with sails.” Cosmographie, 
Lib. 3. In one point however he differs from this authority, 
Serica, according to Cellarius and Patrick, is the same coun- 
try with the modern Cathay, which Milton has twice men- 
tioned, (B. 140. 1. 293, and B. 11. 1. 388.) but wiich is one of 
the northern provinces of China, 
VI. * And they who to be sure of Paradise 
Dying put on the weeds of Dominic, 
Or in Riana think to pass disguis’d.” B.3. 1. 480. 
it was by no means uncommon in the fourteenth, fifteenth, 

and sixteenth centuries for the most dissolute to request he 
might be earried to his grave in the humble disguise of a 
monk. ‘The following extract from Dr. Jortin’s life of Eras- 
mus is probably the best note which can be offered on thus 
singular passage.  Baldus in the year 1400, Christoplhorus 
Longolius in 1522, and Albertus Pius in 1530, were buried at 


their request in the habit of a cordelier. Marot in one of his 


poems hath ridiculed Albertus, who, says he, turned monk af- 


ter he was dead.” Vol. il. p. 16, where the curious reader 
will find some further instances and a few remarks on them 
by Dr. Jortin himself. 
Vil. ** Far distant he descries 
Ascending by degrees magnificent 
Up to the wall of heaven,” &c. B. 3.1. 503. 
Dégrés, the French for stairs, is here naturalized in order 








r, 
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to give dignity. and effeet to the description. This is obvious 
from the next sentence, which begins—“ The stairs,” &e. as 


something, Which had been before mentioned. 


VIIL “ His habit fit for speed succinct, and held 


Retore his decent steps a silver wand.” B. S. 1. 643. 


This is the only instance in which succinct occurs in Par- 
adise Lost, and its meaning is doubtful and obscure. As the 
passage now stands it qualifies speed and bears a secondary 
signification. Butwe must trace it up to its original in order 
to find its proper interpretation. The words precinctus or 
cubcinctus and discinctus were originally applied by the Ro- 
mans to the different modes in which they adjusted the toga, 
when they were active or idle, but phrases in such frequent 
use soon caught metaphorical meanings, which graduaily be- 
came as definite and well established as the primary. In this 
way discinctus was made to signify idle or debauched, without 
any reference to its original import. Thus in Persius we 
find:— 


** Non pudet ad morem discincti vivere Nattz’ Sat.S.1 31. 


And in Ovid we have it freed from all its relations, and ap. 


plied to idleness in the abstraet:— 
** Ipse ego segnis eram, discinctaqgue in ota natus.” Amor. 9 41, 


In Quinctilian, too, (Lib. 2. ¢. 2.) promt aigque succincti are 
used to signify eager and active. In the last sense succinel 
must be used in the passage quoted above, if it agrees with 
“ speed,” but as speed necessarily unplies activity, sach a econ- 
struction renders one of the words useless. ‘This difficulty 
may be avoided by reading the line with a parenthesis and re- 
ferring * succinct,” to “ habit.” 

** His habit (fit for speed) succinct,” &e. 


This brings us back to the Roman custom and the first sige 
hification of the word, which is the one Milton generally se- 


lects. The last reading may perhaps be prefered. not only on 


this account, but because it remoyes an objection which ean 
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seldom be urged against Milton and gives more energy and 
distinctness to the description. * 
IX. ** Her countenance triform.” B.3- 1. 730. 
Alluding to the appearances of the moon as waxing, at the full, 
and waning. ‘The epithet is from Horace. Diva triformis, 
3 Od. 22. 1. 4. 
X. * Othou that with surpassing glory crown’d 
Look’st from thy sole dominion like the God 
Of this new world, at whose sight all the stars 
Hide their diminished heads;’——_— BB. 4. 1. 35. 
‘This resembles very nearly the opening of Ton’s beautiful 
speech when he first appears on the scene. 
“Aguara uty Tads Aaumen Tiboianwy 
“HAsos ALUM KUTL Ys 
Acrea LE Pevys mes TH) asbigos 
Ess vuyd segay.”? lon |. 86. 
XI. “© By thee at least 
Divided empire with heaven’s king I hold, 


$9 9. 


By thee, and more than half perhaps will reign,” &c. 
B. 4. 1. 110. 
Milton does not introduce such repetitions by accident. 
They are a part of the mechanism of his poetry and frequent- 
ly give an energy to the thought which could be acquired in 
no other way. Strength, or as it has been admirably called 
by Algarotti, la gigantesca sublimaia Miltoniana, is his grand 
eharacteristic, and iteration is one of his favorite artifices 
to produce it. The two following instances may be safely 
pronounced unrivalled: 
** Behold me then, me for him, /ife for /:fe 


I offer; on me let thine anger fall, 


Account ze man,” B. 3.1}. 256, 


*€ On me exercise not 
Thy hatred for this misery befallen; 


* Since writing the above, the conjecture respecting the meaning vi 
‘* succinct ” has received some confirmation from a reference to Mariot- 
tini’s translation, f Paradise Lost. The passage in question is there 
rendered—"' Breve ha la veete.” p. 93. edit, Lond. 1796. 
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On me already lost, me than thyself 

More miserable! Both have sinn’d, but thou 
Against God only, I against God and thee; 

And to the place of judgment will return, 

There with my cries importune heaven, that all 
The sentence, from thy head remov’d, may light 
On me, sole cause to thee of all this woe, 

Me, me only just object of his ire.” B. 10. 1. 936. 


But he has not always been so fortunate. Est ubi peceat. 
The failings of Milton are not, however, the failings of a com- 
mon mind. ‘The tide is not always ‘at its flood; but it never 
recedes without leaving impressions of the height to which 
itonee rose.* in B. 4. 1.775. B. 9. 1. 478. and some other 
instances Milton has failed, but not without honor. The fas- 
cination of many of the ancient poets, particularly Anacreon, 
depends much on the frequent and judicious use of the artifice 
which Milton manages with such skill, 


e 


ov 4 Mébn roysubuy 
As ov 4 Xagis ereyen, 
A: ov aumavetas Aura, 


As ov evvaler AVidee Ode 44. 


> t 
ly orav tauwrs Lore, 
Avo7es MiYWTs WAYTES, 
a 
Avore: dscns Sxroy, 


Avocos yAuxuy Fi JULOY, x. t A Ode 50. 


The charm of these passages evidently consists in the rep- 
étition at the beginning of each line. Virgil, too, was not ig- 
norant of this grace, (Geo: 4. |. 466.) and Milton, wher he die- 
tated the passages just cited, perhaps remembered the passion- 
atc exclamation of Nisus in the fine episode to the niath book 
ef the Auneid. 


** Me, me; adsum qui feci, in me convertite ferrum, 
O Rutuli, mea fraus omnis, etc.” 1.427. 


And the intercession of the mother of Euryalus: eG 


* Longinus de Sub: sec, 9. 
10 
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** Figite me, si qua est pietas, in se omnia tela 
Conjicite, O Rutuli, me primum absumite ferro.” L, 494, 


XII. ** So clomb this first grand thief into God’s fold 
So since into his church lewd hirelings c/imd.” B. 4, 1. 193, 


Milton’s bitterness against the regular clergy, and the ea. 


aoe a ee 


gerness with which he obtrudes it on all oecasions, render his 


== 


motives a little suspicious. ‘Phe Episcopalians were always 


ce es Ss eee 


the objects of his abuse. He marks them m Lycidas unde: 


the opprobious description of 


“ Such as for their bellies’ sake 
Creep and intrude and climé into the fold.” 1. 115. 
But when Episcopacy was humbled, he did not find him. 
self better satisfied with Presbyterianism, for in a sonnet ad. 
dressed to Cromwell, he says, 


** Help us to save free conscience from the paw 


Of hireling wolves whose gospel is their maw.” Son. 16. 


The passage in Par. Lost seems to be a happy concentra- 
tion of the gall of both the others. 


XIIl. ** While universal Pan 
Knit with the graces and the hours in dance 
Led on th’ eternal spring.” B. 4. 1, 266. 


Milton had lived too long in the land of conceits and my- 
thology, to be entirely free from affectation and false taste. 
From the Italians he learned to introduce heathen deities in- 
to Christian poetry. Spencer had done it before, and Dryden 
has imitated him in a single instance. In “ May” Spence! 
SAYS, 


‘¢ For Pan himself was their inheritance.” 
And in “ July,” 


“* The brethren twelve that kept yfere 
The flocks of mighty Pan.” 


There is a mysterious force in this name, which certainly 
induces us to pass it by with less censure than that of almost 
any other*heathen deity thus introduced; yet in truth Miltor ° 
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cannot be defended any more than Dante, who calls God Ju- 
piter. 
** O sommo Giove 
Que fosti ’n terra per noi crucifisso.” Purgat. c. 6, 1. 118. 

Gross and absurd as this may seem to us, Pulei thought it was 
worth borrowing:— 

** O giusto, O santo, O eterno Monarca, 

O sommo Giove per noi crucifisso.” Morg. Mag. c. 2. 1. 1. 
The lines above cited contain a combination of several of 
Milton’s favorite phrases. We have “ universal nature,” Lye. 
60. While the jolly hours lead on propitious May,” Son. 4. 
« Eternal summer.’ Com. 988. 

There is, however, a difliculty in the passage. Al! the 
verbs except ded are in the present tense. Should we not 
therefore in order to preserve the action unbroken and to save 
the concord of the sentence, read, as in sonnet i. “ Leads on,” 
Ke. | 

XIV. “ So hand in hand they passed, the loveliest pair 

That ever szuce in love’s embraces met, 

Adam the goodliest man of men since born 

His sons, the fairest of her daughters Eve.” B. 4 1.324 
This passage has always been the erux eriticorum. Addison, 
and Bentley, and Campbell, have successively decided that 
it is indefensible, and contains a econtradietion in terms. 
It is very certain, however, that it is a form of expression, 
which was not unknown to the Greeks and Romans, and was 
in fact used by them, when they intended to make a very hold 
comparison. Milton is said* to have diseovered the art of 
expressing one degree higher than the superlative, and the 
lines now before us show that he could also express a second 
comparative, or a degree more strong than the usual eom- 
parative, yet lower than the superlative. The last, how- 
ever, was not original in him. ‘lwo instances occur in Virgil: 

**Ipse aate alios pulcherrimus omnes 
Infert se socium Aneas, atque agmina jungit.” 4 4, 141. 


The other is an application of the same phrase to Tur- 
* Prof. Adams, Lect. 24 
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nus, 7. AX. 54. In Cicero this singular expression is still 
more strongly marked. “ Hoc tu scriptore, hoe consiliario, 
hoe ministro, omnium non bipedum solim sed etiam quadrupe- 
dum impurissimo, rempublieam perdidisti.” Pro Domo § is, 
The most striking and decisive instance, however, is in the 
LLXX version of the 2 Maccabees, 7 chap. 1.41. « Eryartn tw 
via 4 peontng ersdrcvenze’? ** The mother died the last of her sons.” 
In king James’ translation it is rendered, “ last of all, af. 
ter the sons, the mother died.” There ean be no doubt, af. 
ter these citations. that the form of expression may be support. 
ed by sufficient authorities; but it is another question, whether 
the example of Milton should be suffered to acquire the force 
of arule. In most instances it should, but as he stands alone 
in this bold imitation of antiquity, and as it is determined by 
general consent that he has offended against the English idi- 
om, it will be more safe to understand and defend, than to ad. 


mire or follow him. 


XV. ** All but the w akeful nightingale; 
She all night long, her amorous descant sung.” B. 4. |. 603. 
He probably remembered a passage from one of Petrarch’s 
pieces in honor of the Colonna family. 
** E */ vostgnuol, que dolcemente all’ ombra 
Tutte le notti si lamenta, e piange, 


D’ amorosi pensieri il cor ne *ngombra.” Parte i. son. 10. 1. 11 


XVI. ‘“ Here Love his go/den shafts employs.” B. 4. 1. 763. 
Alluding to the two kinds of arrows used by Cupid: 


*¢ Fugat hoe, facit illud amorem; 
Quod facit auratum est et cuspide fulget acuta: 


Quod fugat obtusum est et habet sub arundine plumbum.” 
Met. Lib. i, 1. 471. 


XVII. “ No veil 
She needed, virtue-proof.” B. v. 1. 384. 


By analogy this should mean impenetrable by virtue, for 
that is the power of proof, when used in composition with 
a substantive, as in the common phrases, “ bullet-proof,” * fire- 
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proof,” &e. Milton has applied it in one other ease, but there 
he couforms to the custom. 


** Under the shady roof 
Of branching elm, star-proof.”” Arcad. 2d. song. 


ij is not easy to conjecture the precise meaning of the first 


passage. 


XVIII. ** Whatever earth, a// bearing mother, yields.” B. 5. L. 388. 


The same epithet occurs in his fifth Elegy, where, in de- 
scribing Tellus, he says: 
*€ Quid enim formosius illis 


Pandit ut omniferos luxuriosa sinus.” |. 58. 


XIX. Remorse oceurs six times in Paradise Lost, and in five 
of them it undoubtedly has the old and forgotten but exquis- 
ite meaning of sympathy, or tender regret. ‘Thus when Ra- 
phael asks: 

** How shall I relate 


n without remorse 


- & 


The ruin of so many, glorious once, &c.” B. 5.1. 564, 





And when Michael is commanded to execute the sentenee on 
man: 


*“* Haste thee, and from the Paradise of God, 
Without remorse, drive out the sinful pair.” B. 11. 1. 105. 


The other instances are in B. 1. L. 605—B. 4. 1. 109—and B. 5. 
1.134. Its signification is doubtful or different only in B. 10. 
1.1098. Shakspeare always uses it as Milton does. Thus 
Buckingham says to Gloucester in the course of the solemn 
farce practised on the Mayor, &e. 


** Well we know your tenderness of heart 
And gentle, kind, effeminate remorse.” Rich. 3 Act. 3. sc. 7. 


{n Othello, act 3, se. 3, it is made to express a generous mo- 
live for crime. 


XX. “ They eat, they drink, and in communion sweet, 
Quaff immortality and joy.” B. 5. 1. 632. 


He has something very similar in one of his epitaphs. 
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** #therios haurit latices et gaudia potat 
re sacro.” Epit: Damon. |. 206. 
XXI. Abdiel, repeating the argument of Satan in order to 
refute it says: 
** Unjust, thou say’st, 
Flatly unjust, to bind with laws the free, 
And equal over equals to let reign, 
One over all with wnsucceeded power.” B. 5.1 821. 
Satan, as the ground of his argument, declares, (hat a * mon- 
archy” has been “ assumed” over those whe were “ ordained 
to govern, not to serve,” and that they ought not to acknowl. 
edge an authority which they had net granted. Tf, there- 
fore, Abdiel reperts Satan fairly, we should perhaps read, 


** One over all with wxconceded power.” 


XXII. "The armies of God having commenced their march 
against the rebellious angels proceeded long without opposi- 
tion until 

** At last, 
Far in th’ horison to the North appear’d 
From skirt to skirt a fiery region, stretched 
In battailous aspect,” &c. B. 6.1. 81. 
This region was no other, than 
“The banded powers of satan hasting on 


With furious expedition.” 


In fact, the two words region and powers are in strict ap- 
position. Should we not, then, substitute legion? 


XXIII. “ And thus his own undaunted heart explores.” B. 6. 1. 113 


This line is suceeeded by the vehement invective of Abdi- 
el. It is without meaning, unless we make it synonymous 
with exhibit, for which we have the authority of Stephanus. 
Explorare antiqui pro exhibere usi sunt. 


XXIV. “ They shall fear we have disarm’d 
The thunderer of his only dreaded bolt.” B. 6. 1. 490. 


He had before applied this singular idea to the inventor of 


bombs. 
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* Qui /urida creditur arma 
Et trifidum fulmen surripuisse Fovi.” Epig. 6. 1. 4. 


XXV. ** Whence Adam soon repealed 
The doubts that in his heart arose.” B. 7.1L 59. 


It is hard to believe that a phrase so inelegant, as “ to re- 
peal a doubt,” should be charged to Milton.  epelled is the 
easiest change, and seems probable, for im the same book we 
have “ repelled their counsels,” 1. 640, and in B. 8. 1. 642, 
“ pepel temptation.” 

XXV!I. The Thracian bard 

In Rhodope, where weeds and rocks had ears, &c. B. 7. 1, 35. 

So in his lines Ad Patrem, but somewhat quamtly from 
the force of * addidit.” 

** Sylvestres decet iste chores, non Orphea cantus, 

Qui tenuit fluvios et quercubus addidit aures?’’ |. 55. 

XXVII. ** Meanwhile inhabit lax, ye powers of heaven.” B. 1. 162. 

A Latinism. Habitare lav? et magnifice voluit, duasque 
magnas et nobiles domes conjungere. Cic. pro Dom. 44. 

XXVIII. ** Earth in her rich attire 

Consummate lovely smiled.” B. 7.1. 502. 

As it now stands consummate is used adverbially, and 
qualifies lovely. Ufa pause be placed between them, so as to 
attract consummate to earth, the passage will have a more po- 
etical meaning. 

AXIX. “ Solicit not thy thoughts with matters hid.” B. 8.1. 167. 

Solicit is here synonymous with disturb or disquiet. As 
in Virg. A. 7. 1.80, we have Rex solicitus monstris, the king 
anxious on account of the prodigies; and in Horace Lib. 3. 
Od. 1. 1. 26, solieitat mare, disturbs the sea. Dryden in im- 
tation of Milton says: 


** And anxious fears so/icit my weak breast.” 
XXX. * Or cold 
Climate or years damp my intended wing.” B. 9. 1. 44. 
This is one ef Milton’s cherished prejudices. He eom- 
plained of the climate of his country when he was in Italy in 
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no very patriotie style. Speaking of himself he begs the fa- 
mous Manso not to undervalue his muse, though she had been 
starved by the frosts of the pole: 


“© Nec tu longinquam bonus aspernabere Musam, 
Que nuper gelida vix inutrita sub Arcto 


Imprudens Italas ausa esi volitare per urbes.”’ |. 29, 
XXXI. ** Fit vessel, fittest zp of fraud.” B. 9. Ll. 89. 


“‘ Fittest stock,” says Hume, “ to graft his devilish fraud 
upon. Imp, of the Saxon imvan—to put into, to graft upon.” 
The commentator was not perhaps aware that Spencer had 
made a verb of it and used it in the same way. 

“* The headlesse tyrant’s tronke, he rear’d from grounde 

And having ympt the head to it agayne.” F. Queen, B. 4. c. 9 st. 4 

AZXKII. Where highest woods impenetrable 


To star or sun light,” &c. B. 9. 1. 1088. 
From Statius: 
“© Nulli penetrabilis astro 


Lucus iners.” Theb. L. 10. 1. 86. 


XXXII. * I shall not lag behind, nor err 
The way, thou leading.” B. 10.1. 266. 

“This,” as Newton observes, “ is a remarkable expres- 
sion;” but it will lose its singularity, which is all it now has 
to recommend it, if the two commas be expunged, and the 
pause placed at the end of the line. 


XXXIV. “ With joy 
And tidings fraught, to hell he now return’d.” B. 10. 1.346. 


Meaning simply, with joyful tidings, like Qsrornra xcs ogni 
more (3. I. 1. 94.) for the solemn vows of friendship. 


XXXV. “ To me, who with eternal famine pine, 
Alike is hell, or paradise, or heaven; 
There best, where most with ravin I may meet; 
Where here, though plenteous, all too little seems.”? B. 10. 1. 600. 


There can be little doubt but which should be substituted for 


where. 


XXXVI. * A long day’s dying to augment our pain, 
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And to our seed (O hapless seed!) deriv’d, B. 10. 1. 965. 
And in another place: 


** That I may mitigate their doom 
On me deriv’d.” B. 10.1. 77. 


Derive in this sense is best defined by Donatus. “ Derivatio 
dicitur inflexio eriminis ab eo ad quem pertinebat, ad eum ad 
quem non pertinet.” It is thus used by Terence: 


—* Quid vis? nisi uti maneat Phanium; atque ex crimine hoc 
Antiphonem eripiam, atque in me omnem iram derivem senis?” 
Phorm: Ac: 2.sc. 1. 1. 9. 


XXXVII. In that glowing deseription of the descent of 
Michael, which Addison* has so happily praised and illus- 
trated, we have the following inquiry from Adam, who had 
observed the sudden eclipse of the rising sun, and now saw 
indistinetly the band of angels descending in the West through 
the preternatural darkness: 

** Why in the east 

Darkness ere day’s mid-course, and morning light 

More orient in yon Western cloud, that draws 

O’er the blue firmament a radiant white, 

And slow descends with something heavenly fraught?” 

B. 11. 1. 207. 

Orient, in this sentence, must have either its primary signifi- 
cation, rising, or its secondary one, eastern. In each ease, it 
is absurd to give it the force of a comparative. More, there- 
fore, may be presumed to be a bad reading, and the series of 
events described will probably lead us to the word dictated by 
Milton. Morning light” had suddenly disappeared, and 
before Adam could reeover from his astonishment at this mi- 
raculous phenomenon he witnessed another in the appearance 
ofa mild light in the opposite quarter of the heaven, which 


* Addison, when citing this passage, says, * The whole theatre of na- 
sure is darkened, that this glorivus machine may appear with all its lustre 
and magnificence.” Spec. 363. ‘* I must confess,” Says Me!moth, * I 
4m at a loss which to admire most upon this occasion, the poet or the 
eritic””  Fitzos, Let. 24. 
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he at first mistook for another dawn. His first impression 
therefore was that among the dreadful revolutions oceasioned 
by the fall, and before described,* the course of the sun was 
about to be changed, and that he was thereafter to rise in the 
West. Should we not then read: 


** And morning light 
Made orient in yon Western cloud?” &e. 


XXXVIIL. * Man is not whom to warn.” B. 11.1. 777. 

This is a remarkable instance of what the Messieurs de Port 
Royal eall “ the preceding and following case both under- 
stood.” It is probably an elegant form of expression in Lat- 
in, for it is found twice in the first Ode of Horace; but it does 
not harmonize with the English idiom. 

** Sunt guos curriculo,” ete. 1. 3. 

** Est gui nec veteris pocula Massici 

Spernit.” 1. 19. 

AXXIX. * And the clear sun on his wide wat’ry glass 

Gaz’d hot, and of the fresh wave largely drew.” B. 11. 1. 845, 
This singular use of gaze is taken from Shakspeare: 

** At length the sun gazing upon the earth, 


Dispers’d those vapours that offended us.” 
Com. of Errors, Act. 1. sc. 1. 


XL. ** A combrous train 

*‘ Of flocks and herds and numerous servitude.” B. 12. 1, 132. 
* The abstract for the conerete,” a mode of speech very com- 
mon with the Roman prose writers. “ Solicitantur Allobroges 
—servitia excitantur.”” 4. cont. Cat. see. 2. Hie ad ever- 
tenda fundamenta reipublieee, Gallos arcessivit—servitia con- 
eitavit— Catalinam evocavit.” Ib. see. 6. 

ALI. He ceas’d, discerning Adam with such joy 

Surcharg’d as lad like grief been dew’d in tears 


Without the vent of words, which these he breath’d. 
B. 12. 1.374: 


Then follows Adam’s exclamation. Would it not be better te 


ae 
47 


vead—* which thus he breath’d:? 


* In B. x. 1. 650-715. 
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XLII. In the twelfth book the angel prophecies to Ad- 
am, and accompanies each prediction with an exhibition of 
(hat part of the earth in which it is to be accomplished. 
From this it seems that although Milton had independence 
enough to reject the orthodox mysticism of the Cantieles,* yet 
he had implicit faith enough to receive the literal interpreta- 
tion of Matthew 4. 1. 1—411. He has, however, managed his 
machinery pretty adroitly. In B. 14. l. 406, he avoids by a 
yery ingenious contrivance, the manifest absurdity of seeing 
two hemispheres sy svyen yeovs, in the same instant of time, but 
still he supposes throughout both the last books, that Adam 
and the angel, standing on the “ mount of Paradise,” could see 
at least one half of the globe with their natural organs of vis- 
ion, and * perhaps. in spirit,” the other. As a point of bibli- 
eal criticism, we hope this question has been put at rest by 
Farmer, and Cappe, and Jones, and it would be well if the 
practical application of it as a branch of peetical prerogative 
could be restrained to more narrow limits. If no other reason 
could be given, the ridiculous confusion it has introduced inte 
modern poetry would alone be sufficient. Nothing can be 
more absurd than the visions in Ariosto, (Orl: Fur: cant: 33.) 
in Camoens (Luis: eant: 5 and 10.) and even in Tasso (Gier: 
Lib: eant: 17.) They all seem to have taken their model 
from the sixth Aeneid; but have fallen into innumerable ex- 
travagancies, in which. no doubt, they imagined themselves 
to be warranted by the third temptation in the wilderness, 

The preceding remarks may, perhaps, afford some eluei- 
dation of Milton’s phraseolegy, and contain a few parallel 
passages which have not been before collated. It is net prob- 
able, that all the alterations in the text will be deemed just 
and necessary, or that all the resemblances will be acknowl- 

* When comparing Eden to all the famous gardens recorded in his- 


tory, he takes some pains to say that he has not embraced the popular 
creed respecting Solomon's: 


** Or that not mystick, where the sapient king 
Held dalliance with his fair Egyptian spouse.” B. 9, 1. 445. 


Fas est et ab hoste doceri, 
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edged to have been intentional imitations; but it is presumed 
most of them will awaken, if they do not satisfy curiosity. 
The commentators on Milton have done much; but they 
have also left much for their suceessors. In many passages 
the meaning is-still doubtful or unknown, and in others, where 
the meaning is obvious, the form of expression is so singular 
and mystical, that it is but justice to presume they contain a 
classical allusion, which has not yet been detected. Afiter all 
it seems probable that many years will elapse before the 
means of thoroughly understanding the Paradise Lost will be 
furnished, and that, with every facility and inducement which 
learning can offer, it will continue to be a book, which all 


will admire, but few understand. 
N. QO. 


eT 


To the Editor of the General Repository. 


Sir, 

Tue following article was published at Paris a few years ago, and I de 
not recollect having seen it in any publication in the English language. 
If you think it will be interesting to your readers (to whom, I trust, 
nothing relative to /iterature can be wholly destitute ‘of interest) it will 
afford me a degree of gratification which will fully repay the trouble 


of translating it. 
A correspondent. 


TRANSLATION. 


, 


* Wotice des Ouvrages éiémentaires manuscrits, sur la langue 
Chinoise, que possede la Bibliotheque Nationale; par L. 
Langles, conservateur des manuscrits Orientaux;” or, 

‘Votices of the Manuscript elementary works on the Chinese 

language, which belong to the National Library [at Paris}; 

by L. Langles, keeper of the Orrenrar Manuscripts. 
| Paris, about 1800, pp. 13. | 


Some of these elementary works form a part of the invalua-. 
ble additions made to the National Library within ten years 
past; the rest of them were formerly placed among the other 
Chinese books in the library: But I have thought it best to 
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arrange them all in one series, and to form of the whole what 
is commonly ealied a class or department { fonds,| which, 
though in fact small, will be useful to those persons who are 
desirous of studying the Chinese language. 


PART I. 
Ghinese Dictionaries, interpreted in the languages of Europe. 
No. 4. 


DicTIONARIUM SINICO-LATINUM. 


Reverendissimi patris Basilii a Glemond Itali, missionarii sa- 
cre Congregationis de propaganda fide, nec non vicarii 
apostolici provincia Xensinensis, cum indice copioso, char- 
acteribus inveniendis accommodato, eorumque Sinicis Ele- 
mentis, ac linearum varie componentium elencho. His aeces- 
sere Sinensium antithetorum, particularum numeralium, 
vocum quibus additur partieula Za, atque cognominum 
accurate colleetiones, cum Cyelo Sinico, 

Constantia 
et 
Labore. 
CANTONE. 


Anno Domini MDCCXXVI. 


This is a folio manuscript of six hundred and seventy 
three pages, on European paper. It is a part of the splendid 
collection of manuscripts with which our victories in Italy 
have enriched the national library. It was taken from the 
Vatican library, where it was marked No. 374; and it is not 
one of the least valuable we have obtained, as will appear 
from the following account of it, which I have thought best to 
give somewhat at large. It is composed on the authority of 
ten Chinese authors, whose names are given immediately af- 
ter the title of the work. ‘The following is an analysis of the 
lifferent parts of the volume. 

1. A Latin dissertation of eleven pages, to facilitate the 
use of the Dictionary. 

2. The Dictionary.—This is written with all the method 
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and distinetness that could be desired. It contains five hun- 
dred and six pages, each of which is divided into four eol- 
umns: the two narrowest of these contain the Chinese charac. 
ters, and the other two, the corresponding sounds of those 
characters, expressed as accurately as possible, in Roman let. 
ters, with the meaning of each word and its derivatives, 
The letters which express the Chinese sounds have marks 
over them, whieh are explained in the preceding dissertation, 

3. Next to this is a small treatise, which, properly speak. 
ing, is no more than a table, in which are designated certain 
strokes of the letters—It is entitled, Lateralium T'racituum 
penicelli index, and coniains three pages. 

4. The next one hundred and four pages contain a very 
extensive analytical table entitled, Divisionum vel Dispositio- 
num tractuum penicelli accuratus liber vel repertorium. This 
contains the series of Chinese characters, from the elementary 
strokes to the most complicated. The power of each Chinese 
character is expressed in Roman letters by its side. 

5. Another table of the same kind, which contains only 
twelve pages, and is entitled, Literarum tractuum penicelli 
generale repertortum. 

6. Acollection entitled, Index oppositarum literarum, in 
which are placed together words of opposite or contrary sig- 
nifications, such as sweet, bitter; handsome, ugly; heaven, 
earth, &e. ‘This collection consists of twenty pages. The 
four next pages conta another eolleetion entitled, Mumerale 
variarum rerum; this is an index designed to facilitate look- 
ing words in the Dictionary. 

7. A treatise on the mode of computing the Chinese years. 
— Modus enumerandi annos more Sinico, (4 pages.) 

8. A treatise on the powers of the letter Ta: Hac litera 
T's conjungi debet verbis inferiorihus; and it contains in fact 
the series of verbs which are capable of receiving this letter 
Ta. (6 pages.) 


9. The next article is the nomenclature entitled—Jimnpert- 


toris compositio centum familiarum cognomind continens, which 


eccupies the last seven pages of this valuable manuscript. 
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N. B. A notice in the hand-writing of Giuseppe Cerrt in- 
forms us, that this copy was to have been used in printing the 
Dictionary.—This learned man had engaged to supcerintend 


that important undertaking, which unfortunately never was 


earried ito effeet. 


No. 2. 
DictronaRiIuM Sinico-LATINUuM. 


A small manuscript in 4to, of eight hundred pages, Chi- 
yese paper. This Dictionary is in reality the same with No. 
i; and before I had read the Italian note of Giuseppe Cerri, 
I was of opinion that it was copied from that, which is one 
that come from the French missionaries.—The leaves, which 
are worn, prove that it has often been resorted to. 

In order to facilitate the looking of Chinese words, the 
work is arranged according to the order of the French alpha- 
bet, and on the top of each page are written the sounds ecor- 
responding to the signs contained init. It should be remarked 


that the series of those words whose first letter is a Z, is at 


the end: of Dictionary /Vo. 1, whereas it is at the bexinninge of . 
y ? Fan) > 


this one, which, expresses the sound of that letter by fsa; so 
that the first word of this manuscript, No. 2, corresponds to 
page 452 of the other (No. 4.) and the first word of that eor- 
responds to page 89 of No.2. With the exception of this 
transposition the number and order of the words are exact- 


ly the same in both works. 


No. 3. 


A manuscript, in folio, on Chinese paper, and from fifteen 
‘o eighteen lines in thickness. This is also a Chinese-Latin 
Dictionary, arranged in the same manner as the preceding, 
but incomplete; many of the characters have no explanations, 
but they are perfectly well formed. This manuseript may 
not be without its use. 


No. 4. 


A folio manuscript of two hundred and seventy leaves, of 
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Chinese paper. This is a Chinese-Latin-Spanish Dictionary. 
Each page is divided into ten perpendicular columns, whieh 
are subdivided into three parts, which have at their com. 
mencement a Chinese character, the explanation of which in 
Latin and Spanish occupies the remainder of the spaces, 
The Chinese characters are of a large size, and were made 
by a very skilful hand. The pronunciation is at the top of 
the columns. ‘This Dictionary, like Nos. 4 and 2, is follow- 
ed by a very copious index to facilitate the knowledge of the 
keys, and the searching for the characters. 


No. 5. 


A small manuseript in 4to, of four hundred and twenty 
two pages, Chinese paper. This is a small Chinese-Spanish 
pases, paj i 
Dictionary. Each page is divided into four columns. The 
two narrowest contain the Chinese characters, and occasional. 
ly the pronunciation, with the meaning in Spanish. It is 
y ’ 5 

very imperfect. 


No. 6. 


A small manuscript in 4to, of five hundred and twelve pa- 
ges, Chinese paper. This is a Chinese-Spanish Dictionary. 
Each page is divided into six columns, each of which is eut by 
transverse lines forming squares, part of which contain the 
Chinese characters, and the others the pronunciation, with 
short explanations in Spanish. 


No. 7. 


Diccionario DE Lencua ManparRINa. 


Cuyo primer author fue el R. P. Fr. Francisco Diaz, reli- 
zioso Dominico, annadido despues por los R. Rh. P. P. desta 
misston de Sancto Domingo.—Trasladado, emendadas algunas 
tonadas coxforme a los Diccionarios Chinicos, puestas algimas 
letras en las tonadas de otras conforme a los Diccionarios dichos, 
y annadidas mas tonadas y letras, todo segun los Diccionarios 
kinicos por Fr. Antonio Diax:—or, Dictionary of the Manda- 


rine language, originally composed by the reverend Father Fran- 


eis Diaz, of the Dominican order, and enlarged by the rever- 
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end Fathers of the same mission of St. Dominick; translated 
and corrected in the tones, agreeably to the Chinese dictiona- 
ries, and enriched with many more letters and tones according 
to the same dictionaries. This is a small 4to of one hundred 
and ninety eight leaves, Chinese paper. It contains a Span- 
ish dissertation on the five tones of the Chinese lanevage, and 
the manner of representing them which was generally adopted 
by the missionaries. 


Nos. 8 a. 6 c. 


Three volumes in small folio, bound in the Chinese man- 
ner, and written on Chinese paper. The first may contain 
about one hundred sheets, the second, eighty, and the third, 
forty. They form a Chinese-French Dictionary, written with 
eare and clearness. Each page has the Chinese in two per- 
pendicular columns, with the sounds by the side—many of 
the characters remain without any interpretation. 


PART IL. 


Dictionaries of European Languages interpreted in Chinese. 
No. 9. 


Diorronartum Latixo Sintcum—a folio manuscript, from 
three- and av half t» four inches thick, written on very thin 
Chinese paper. This is a Latin-Chinese Dictionary, very 
complete, and written with the greatest regularity. The 
characters are done by a very skilful hand. Each page is 
divided into two columns, which are subdivided into ten hori- 
zontal bands, or strips. The bands on the left hand contain 
the Latin, explained in Chinese, which is placed in the cor- 
responding bands on the right hand. In many instances the 
explanation of a word is accompanied by several phrases or 
examples, the better to show the meaning of it. It is to be 
regretted that the Chinese pronunciation is not given. 
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Nos. 10. a. 6. 


DictionariuM Latino-Sinicum. Two folio volames oy 
Chinese paper, from two and an half to three inches thick. 
This is a duplicate of the dictionary just mentioned, and it is 
transeribed with so great exactness, that it would be taken for 
a eopy treced from it. The paper however is inferior, and 
the characters are drawn with less neatness than in the other 
manuscript. It is a subject of regret, that from excessive 
modesty the missionaries, to whom we are indebted for these 
useful and laborious works, have withheld their names from 


our grateful remembrance. 


No. 414. 


A folio manuscript, two inches thick, on Chinese paper. 
This is a French Chinese Dictionary, or rather, only the ele- 
ments of a Dictionary; for the greatest part of the words are 
without any explanations, and the Chinese, moreover, is writ- 


ten in Latin letters only. 


No. 12. 


A manuscript in 4to, three and a half inches thick, on 
Chinese paper. This, like the foregoing, is no more than a 
sketch of a Dictionary. 


No. 43. a. 


A manuscript in 4to, about an inch thick, on Chinese pa- 
per. This is a collection of Chinese phrases translated into 
French. Each page is divided into eight horizontal bands, or 


strips, and has in the margin in large characters, the Chinese 


signs, which are used in the different Chinese phrases, and by 
the side of these there is a French translation. 


No. 43. b. 


A manuscript in 4to, about four inches thick, on Chinese 
paper. This manuscript is the reverse of the foregoing; con- 
taining the French phrases explained in Chinese, and arrang- 
ed according to the alphabetical order of the principal words 
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ineach phrase. ‘This volume, though bulky, contains but lit- 
ile; the greater part of the pages being blank. 


I should also mention Dictionarrum Latino-Sinico-Ta- 
y+aricuM, in three volumes folio, which 1 have arranged as 
No. 4. of the Mantchou-Tartar works in the national library.* 
I shall not repeat the details I have already given respecting 
this work, and upon the utility of the Mantchou language,f 
in the fifth volume of Motices and Extracts of manuscripts in 
the national library, pages 581—606. I shall only observe 
that all the Latin words and examples of this Dictionary are 
translated both into Chinese and Mantehou. ‘The characters, 
though small, are drawn with great perfection, but it is to be 
regretted that they are not accompanied by the pronunciation 
in Roman letters. 

We have also in the national library several very exten- 
sive and voluminous Chinese-Mantchou Dictionaries, drawn 
up by the tribunal established at the Emperor’s Palace in Pe- 
kin. Great benefit might be derived from these works by 


* Of these works I have made a separate class [fonds] which never 
had been done before in the national library, and which is not known in 
any library in Europe, unless it may be the case at the imperial library of 
St. Petersburgh. This class or collection now consists of more than eighty 
Tao’s, or envelopes, which contain the same number of works, either 
originals or translations, from the Chinese into the Mantchou, relative to 
the geography, history, and philosophy of the two nations. See the first 
part of my Notices of Mantchou works in the National Library in the fifth 
volume of Notices and Extracts of Manuscripts. 


¢ According to the positive testimony of the best informed missiona- 
ries, such as the venerable Amyot * there is no good Chinese work which 
isnot translated into the Mantchou-Tartar language.” This last language 
has an alphabet and rules which are very simple. The difficulties in it 
are not to be compared with those of the hieroglyphic language of the 
Chinese, as I think I have demonstrated in my Dissertation on the Mant- 
chou alphabet, which is placed at the beginning of the Max:tchou-French 
Dictionary, which I published in 3 vols.in 4to, printed by Cit. Didot, se. 
nor, in 1787—1790. 
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Sere 


means of the Mantchou language, with which it would be easy 
to become familiar. 

In this new class we naturally place the immense work of 
the learned Fourment on the Chinese language. ‘This work 
is contained in thirty port-folios, of a large foiio size and very 
thick. The materials for his Dictionary fill eishteen or twen- 


oo ee 


ty of these enormous port-folios. ‘This learned man had also 
procured to be engraved on pear-tree wood, at the expense of 
government, above fifty thousand Chinese characters for his 
great Dictionary. Some of them were used in printing his 
Grammatica Sinica, his Meditationes Sinicew, and the Liste du 
Empereurs de la Chine, which is at the end of the second yol- 
ume of his Reflexions critiques sur les histvires des anciens 
peuples. 'The rest of them, and by far the greater part, stiil 
remain attached to the little strips of wood on which they 
were engraved; a slight saw-searf in the wood marks the di- 
visions. Care was also taken to write over each cliaracter, 
its power and its number. 

This collection of Chinese types, which is literally the on- 
ly one in Europe, was deposited in the national library aout 
fifty years ago, and is in perfect preservation. , 


L. LANGLES. 


ANALECTA. 


Scaligerana. 


Tue two Sealigers, father and son, are well knownas two of 
the most learned men of their time. The father, Julius Cx- 
sar, was born in the territory of Verona, toward the close of 
the fifteenth century. He early entered on a military life; 
which he did not abandon for that of a scholar until the age 
of forty. ‘The son Joseph was born at Agen in France, about 
the middle of the sixteenth century; and was a scholar from 
his youth. In religion he was a protestaut. He died about 
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the age of seventy, at Leyden, where he had been for a few 
years professor of belles lettres. Notes of his conversation 
were preserved, and published after his death, with the title of 
Sealigerana. Of this work there are at least two editions, 
one at the Hague in 1666, and another, that we have before 
us, Which professes to be a corrected edition, at Cologne in 
4667.* ‘The Scaligerana contain various notices of the 
learned men who were contemporary with Scaliger, of him- 
self and his father, of his opinions, and of the state of society 
at the time when he lived. ‘The work would be of service to 
the biographer or historian of that age. Of himself Scaliger 
telis us one anecdote respecting his wonderful power of exer- 
tion, which from any less authority might hardly appear 
credible. “ T was afraid,” he says, “ I should not finish my 
edition of Eusebius. {f grew old. I slept only three hours. 
lying down at ten, and rising at half-past one; I have not 
heen able to sleep sinee.” p. 227. 

The apparently ineredible instances of learned industry in 
the times which have gone by, an industry that we no more 
witness, may however be accounted for by the faet, that in 
the literary labor of those times the mind was often not very 
vigorously exereised. ‘hen the labor of literary men was to 
acquire, to collect, and to arrange. ‘Their work now is to 
originate, to invent, to reason, to make observations, and to 
draw inferences. Then literary men took rank more accord- 
ing to the learning which they possessed, now more aceording 
to the powers which they exercise. ‘There is now more exer- 
tion in their studies, and of course they must be less protract- 
ed. Itis possible that one may spend successive days and 
nights in preparing editions and writing commentaries like 
Scaliger, or in compiling a lexicon like Castell, or in collating 


legal authorities like lord Hales; but all human powers would 


* There is another work of the same kind, containing additional notes 
of his conversation, which Was first published at Groningen in 1669 and 
afterwards at Cologne in 1695, called Scaligerana prima, as relating to 
an earlier part of his life than that first published. See Bayle’s diction- 
ary, Eng. ed, 
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fail long before one day of sixteen hours had been spent jn 
composing the orations of Burke, or, to use a name less known, 
the essays of Foster. 

But to return to the conversation of Sealiger, which is 
not without enfertamment; as in the following account of his 
father, which concludes with rather an amusing speeimen of 
his own vanity. “ My father was honored and respected by 
ali these gentlemen of the court. He was more feared than 
Joved at Agen. He had authority, majesty. and presence. He 
was terrible, and had such a voice that they all feared him, 
Auratus said, that Julius Cesar Sealiger was like a king in ap. 
pearance; yes like an emperor.—There never has been a king 
or an emperor who had a port like him. Look at me—I re. 
semble him in every thing, especially im the aquiline nose.” 
yp. 229. 

I know myself, says Scaliger, in respect to three things, 
and no more—wine, poetry, and judgmeut ofcharacters. If] 
have spoken with a man twice, Ll know directly what he is, 
p- 232. 

Sealiger seems in his conversation to have used French or 
Latin words as they oceurred; of which the original of the 
above may be an example. 

Je me connois en trois choses, non in aliis, in vino, poesi, 
et juger des personnes. i bis hominem alloquar statim scie 
qualis sit. 

In Bayle’s distionary (Ens. ed.) it is said of Sealiger, that 
he would never receive any presents. Of himself however he 


says, “* I have been greatly indebted to the providenee of God. 


Since my father’s death 1 have subsisted upon charity. (Ego 
ab obitu patris semper eleemosynis vixi.)” p. 232. 

In one of the notes to the Sealigerana, it is mentioned by 
Puteanus, his printer, that he wrote so evenly that the first 
edition of his work De emendatione temporum was printed 
from his manuscript page for page. p. 234. 

The complaint of the decay of learning has always been 
common. ‘Those who complain of the degeneracy of the pres- 
ent age in this respect, may perhaps be disposed to compare 
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it with that of the Sealigers. But of his own time Sealiger 
says: There are very few learned men. Now-a-days 
learning is little esteemed. ‘here are none among the Jesu- 
its, nor of our religion except Casaubon. An hundred years 
ago when printing was invented, there were more learned men 
than there are now.—Every body knows a little of every 
thing; there are no more any great men. At present nobody 
reads Aristotle, Cicero, Plato, but rather Ramus, or some oth- 
er trifler,and they pretend to Know every thing, and have read 
nothing.” p. 65. 

Of his contemporary Casaubon he speaks with uniform 
respect. What he said with regard to his notes on Persius is 
well known—that “ the sauce was worth more than the fish.” 
« La saulee vaut mieux que le poisson.” Speaking of him he 
says—* He and Lipsius are bent double with study. Casau- 
bonis the most learned. I am his disciple. I have taste, but 
not learning. He is the greatest man that we have in Greek. 
I yield to him. He is the most learned man now alive. He 
knows much more than Lipsias.” p. 45. 

Of Bellarmin, a man very famous in his time as the most 
formidable defender of the Romish church, it was Sealiger’s 
opinion, that he believed nothing of what he wrote, and was 
plainly an atheist. He says in another place, that all the 
Jesuits and eeclesiasties of high rank at Rome were atheists: 
giving this at the same time as the general character of the 
Italians. pp. 29, 126. 

There are many things in the conversation of Sealiger, 
which illustrate the comparative barbarism of the times, 
when he lived. “ I had,” he says, “a brother Constans, whe 
was called the Gaseon devil, he was so terrible. Once hay- 
mg engaged in playing ball with eight Germans, he killed 
some, wounded others, and fled inte Poland. There he be- 
came a favorite with Stephen, king of Poland; but was cut 
of by the envy of his nobility, being stabbed in hunting.” p. 
233, 

Sealiger relates the following anecdote of an Italian insult, 
which at least has claim to ingenuity. Cardinal Ferrari was 
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at the head of the French faction at Rome, and Cardinal Far. 
nese of the Spanish. They had a mutual hatred, but treated 
each other externally with great respect. They were both 
ahout to have an entertainment at the same time, and the pro. 
vider of each was in the market. There was a lamprey for 
sale, for which, as they are searee at Rome, and as this was 
the first of the season, the enormous price of one hundred and 
twenty erowns was demanded. Cardinal Farnese was avari- 
cious, and his steward refused to purchase it. It was bought 
for his rival, and earried home. When the latter was ae. 
quainted with the circumstances of its purchase, he sent it to 
his brother Cardinal, with a message, * that he had learnt that 
he was about to have an entertainment, and had no lamprey, 
and that he had sent him one as a present.” p. 82. 

Every one has heard of the “ admirable Crichton,” who, 
as his fame has been, excelled equally im intellectual aequire- 
ments, and bodily exercises, and who at the age of about 24 or 
30, (for there is a dispute respecting it,) was assassinated, for 
some unknown cause, in the streets of Mantua, by his pupil, 
the son of the Duke, as the story is related. He was at one 
time spoken of with blind admiration; but some Latin poems 
of his yet remain, which have been brought inte view by mod- 
ern research, and which have been almost as fatal to his fame, 
as was his slipper to that of Empedocles. ‘They are said to 
have little merit, and to be faulty both in language and in pros- 
ody. He is thus mentioned by his contemporary Sealiger. “1 
have heard in Italy of one Critton,a Scotchman, who was ouly 
twenty one years old, when he was killed by command of the 
Duke of Mantua, and who knew twelve languages, had read 
the Fathers and the Poets, disputed on every subject, and ai- 
swered inverse. He had a marvellous genius, more wortly 
of admiration than esteem. He was somewhat of a silly iel- 
low (il estoit un peu fat). His judgment was not equal to his 
other powers. Princes commonly favor sueh men, and no! 
those who aretruly learned. Manutius in his dedicatory pre- 
faee to his paradoxes, which he has addressed to Crittou. 
makes mention of his genius.” p. 58. 
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Sealiger believed, like almost all the learned and vulgar 
of his time, in appearances of devils and in witcheraft. He 
makes a boast of not fearing the devil, who, as he affirmed, did 
not dare approach him. He says, “ there are many sorcerers 
in Bearn and among the Pyrenees. ‘They are very severely 
punished in Italy.” “ Persons must be very incredulous not 
to believe in their existence.” (p. 242.) He tells the following 
story. “ I saw near Biturige a black man on a black horse, 
standing in the middle of a marsh, and my horse followed him 
while I] was dozing. Dabin and others were before me; Iwas 
behind, left alone: I called to the man, but he gave me no an- 
swer. My horse had already got into the marsh, and if I had 
not been active, | should have perished. I immediately got 
him out. ‘Those who were before heard me. We had then 
been wandering about all night for seven hours: for Dabin 
sat out about eleven o’clock, and he observed that it was 
then near morning. It often happens that the devil draws 
men into marshes to destroy them. I believe that our getting 
out of our way befel us on account of one of our party, whe 
was continually using profane language.” 

Luther’s belief on these subjects was at least as strong as 
that of Sealiger. In a curious book, (of which we may here- 
after give some farther account,) containing reeords of his con- 
versation, and ealled his Colloquia Mensalia, or Table Talk, 
there is an whole chapter on the Devil and his Works, in 
which several stories are quoted from his conversation, of the 
same character with that just given from Sealiger. One of 
the shortest is the following: 

“* Anno 1521, as I departed from Worms, said Luther, and 
not far from Eisenach was taken prisoner, I was lodged in the 
castle of Wartburg in Pathmo, in a chamber far from people, 
where none could have access unto me, but only two boys, that 
twice the day brought me meat and drink; now among other 
things they brought me hazel-nuts, which I put into a box, and 
sometimes I used tocrack and eat of them. In the night times 
my gentleman the devil came and got the nuts out of the box, 
and cracked them against one of the bed-posts, making a very 
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sreat noise and a rumbling about my bed, but I regarded him 
nothing at all; when afterwards I began to slumber, then he 
kept such a racket and rumbling upon the chamber slairs, as 
if many empty hogsheads and barrels had been tumbled down; 
and alihough 1 knew that the stairs were stronsiy guarded 
with iron bars,so that no passage was either up or down, yet I 
arose and went towards the stairs to see what the matter was: 
but finding the door fast shut, 1 said, Art thou there? so be 
there still; I committed myself to Christ, my Lord and Say- 
iour, of whom itis written, Omnia subjecisti pedibus ejus, and 
then laid me down to rest again.” 

From these “ follies of the wise” we may learn something of 
the progress that has since been made in knowledge and cor- 


rect thinking. 


Dr. Parr’s Character of Dr. Priestley. 


Tx 1792 Dr. Parr published a pamphlet, entitled “ A Letter 
from Irenopolis to the inhabitants of Eleutheropolis, or a Se- 
rious Address to the dissenters of Birmingham. By a mem- 
ber of the established chureh.” From this letter is extracted 
the following passage, which contains a very eloquent charac- 
ter of Dr. Priestley. In the first sentence the author is speak- 
mg of the clergy of Birmingham. 

“ By sermous or controversial writings, they have bereaved 
you, it will be said, eventually of those precepts which you 
have been accustomed to hear, and of that example which 
yeu have been accustomed to admire, in a most venerable 
preacher, for whom it is no longer safe to preside over a flock, 
endeared to him by ancient habits of familiarity, and connect- 
ed with him by many persenal, many political, and many re- 
ligious ties. Into the truth of this allegation, it were invidl- 
ous and impertinent for me to inquire. But the seriptures, 
you will consider, still lie open to you. ‘The house in whieh 
you did homage to your Creator will soon be rebuilt—The 


same freedom which you formerly enjoyed in opinion and ™ 


worship, is at this hour secured to you, by the laws; and 
though you cannot again obtain the honer and advantage 
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you derived from such an instructor as Dr. Priestley, your 
sect is hardly so barren of excellence, as not to supply you 
with a successor, whose talents, indeed, may be less flattering 
to your honest pride, but whose labors will not be less meri- 
torious in discharging the duties of his clerical station, nor 
less instrumental tn making all of you ¢ wise unto salvation.’ 

«J should not think well of your sensibility, if you were 
indifferent to the loss of so excellent a preacher as Dr. Priest- 
ley—But I shall think very ul of your moderation, if you 
make that loss a pretext for perpetuating disputes, which, if 
my arguments or my prayers could prevail, would speedily 
have an end, 

* Upon the theological disputes, in which the doctor has 
been engaged with some clergyman of your town, I forbear to 
give any opinion. Yet, while ] disclaim all allusion to loca! 
events, | will inake you a concession which you have my leave 
to apply to persons of higher rank as ecclesiastics, and of 
greater celebrity as scholars, than your town can supply—lI 
confess with sorrow, that in too many instances, such modes 
of defenee have been used against this formidable Heresiarch, 
as would hardly be justifiable in the support of revelation 
itself, against the arrogance of a Bolingbroke, the buffooncry 
of a Mandeville, and the levity ofa Voltaire. But the cause 
of orthodoxy requires not such aids—The church of England 
approves them not—The spirit of Christianity warrants them 
not. Let Dr. Priestley, indeed be confuted, where he is mis- 
taken. Let him be exposed where he is superticial. Let him 
be repressed where he is dogmatical. Let him be rebuked, 
where he is censorious. But let not his attainments be de- 
preciated, because they are numerous almost without a paral- 
lel. Let not his talents be ridiculed, because they are super- 
latively great. Let not his morals be vilified, because they 
are correct without austerity, and exemplary without ostenta- 
tion, beeause they present even to common observers, the in- 
hocence of a hermit, and the simplicity of a patriarch, and 
because a philosophie eye will at once discover in them, the 
deep-ficed root of virtuous principle, and the solid trunk of 
virtuous habit.”? 
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[We have been favored with the manuscript of the following very beau. 





tiful pieces of Mrs. Barbauid and Miss Aikin, with the permission te 
publish them. ] 







ON THE KING’S ILLNESS—BY MRS. BARBAULD. 





Resr, rest, afflicted spirit, quickly pass 





Thine hour of bitter suffering. Rest await thee 






There where the load of weary life laid down, 






The peasant and the king repose together. 






Thus peaceful sleep; thy quiet grave bedewed 
With tears of those that loved thee. Not for thee 


In the dark chamber of the nether world, 








Shall spectre kings arise from burning thrones, 





And point the vacant seat, and scoffing say, 

* Art thou become like us?” Oh, not for thee! 
For thou hadst human feelings, and hast walked 
A man with man; and kindly charities, 







Even such as warm the cottage hearth, were thine: 





And therefore falls the tear from eyes not used 






To gaze on kings with admiration fond. 





And thou hast knelt at meek religion’s shrine 






With no mock homage, and hast owned her rights 






Sacred in every breast; and therefore rise 






Affectionate for thee, the orisons, 






And midnight prayer alike from vaulted domes, 





Whence the loud organ peals, and raftered roofs 
Of humbler worship: still remembering this, 














A nation’s pity and a nation’s love 

Linger beside thy couch, in this the day 

Of thy sad visitation, veiling faults 

Of erring judgment, and not will perverse. 

Yet oh! that thou hadst closed the wounds of war! 
That had been praise to suit a higher strain. 





Farewell! thy years roll down the gulph of time; 
Thy name has chronicled a long, bright page 
Of England’s glory; and perhaps the babe, 
Who opens, as thou closest thine, his eye 








Poetry. 


On this eventful world, when aged grown, 


Musing on times gone by, shall sigh and say, 
Shaking his thin grey hairs, whitened with grief, 
* Our fathers’ days were happy.’ Fare thee well, 


My thread of life has even run with thine 
For many a lustre, and thy closing day 

I contemplate, not mindless of my own, 
Nor to its call reluctant. 


THE BALLOON—BY MISS AIKIN. 


Tae airy ship at anchor rides; 

Proudly she heaves her painted sides, 
Impatient of delay; 

And now her silken form expands, 

She springs aloft, she bursts her bands, 
She floats upon her way. 


How swift! for now J see her sail 

High mounted on the viewless gale, 
And speeding up the sky; 

And now a speck in ether tost, 

A moment seen, a moment lost, 
She cheats my dazzled eye. 


Bright wonder! thee no flapping wing, 

No laboring oar, no bounding spring 
Urged on thy fleet career. 

By native buoyancy impelled, 

Thy easy flight was smoothly held, 
Along the silent sphere. 


No curling mist at close of light, 
No meteor on the breast of night, 
No cloud at breezy dawn, 
No leaf adown the summer’s tide 
More effortless is seen to glide, 
Or shadow o’er the lawn. 


Yet thee, even thee, the destined hour 
Shall summon from thy airy tour, 
Rapid in prone descent. 
Methinks I see thee downward borne, 
With flaccid sides that droop forlorn, 
Thy breath ethereal spent. 
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Thus daring fancy’s plumes sublime, 

Thus love’s bright wings are clipped by time; 
Thus hope, her soul elate 

E.xxhales amid this grosser air; 

Thus lightest hearts are bowed by care, 


And genius yields to fate. 


For the Repostiory. 
VO A CHILD. 


Sr: LL are wild fancy’s flattering dreams belicved?! 
So fondly trusting, yet so oft deceived? 

Mysterious mistress of th’ enthusiast’s heart; 

His bliss, his pride—his chalice, and his smart! 
How hate thee, source whence purest pleasures flow: 
How love thee, poisoner of the shafts of woe? 

Thou faithless sorceress—thou bewitching fair; 
Thou child of hope—thou nursling of despair! 

Now the fierce lightning is thy Proteus form, 

Now the bright arch, that triumphs o’er the storm. 
Such, Fancy, is thy varied good and ill; 

Yet, dear enchantress, I must love the still. 

*Tis sweet to view, in childhood’s earliest dawn, 
The first faint streaks that gild the rising morn. 
Thou wav’st thy wand—no more the veil appears, 
That hides from present gaze the future years; 
We snatch bright virtues from the days to come, 
And weave the laurels, that may never bloom. 

Dear boy! I love to watch thine infant face, 
Ere time imprint the lines thy passions trace: 

By turns, I mark the gentle virtues speak, 

Play round thy mouth, and dimple on thy cheek; 
And read the spirit in thy sparkling eye, 

That scorns to flatter, and that fears to lie, 
Whate’er the fates that wait on thy career, 

We cannot know them, and we ought not fear: 
We cannot read them with prophetic eye; 

We cannot guess them from the days gone by. 
Fair are the hopes thine opening dawn inspires, 
And add new brilliancy to fancy’s fires: 

Yet rude the storms that threat life’s clearest sky, 
And hope smiles sweetest ere her visions die. 
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But oh! to thee be those kind feelings given, 
Whose fruit is virtue, whose reward is heaven: 
Thine be the glowing heart, the constant mind, 
‘* Obedient passions, and a will resigned.” 

Oh, be in life all virtue’s self can crave, 

And many a tear fall sweetly on thy grave! 


from Smyth’s English Lyrics. 
TO CHEERFULNESS. 


T HE hunter on the mountain’s brow, 
The rosy youth from study free, 
Ne’er breathed, O Cheerfulness, a vow 
More fond, than I have breathed to thee. 
Yet sometimes, if in lonely hour 
I quit thy loved, enchanting bower 
By glooms of wayward fancy driven; 
And from thee turn my languid eyes, 
Nor longer deem thy pleasure wise; 
Oh! be my suficring heart forgiven. 


Not always can the varying mind 
Bear to thy shrine an homage true; 
Some chains mysterious seem to bind, 
Some sullen sorcery to subdue; 
Nor always can the scene be gay, 
Nor blest the morrow as to day; 
And musing thoughts will sadness bring; 
Can time so near me hourly fly, 
Nor I his passing form descrvy, 


Nor ever hear his rustling wing? 


E’en now I feel with vain regret 
How soon these happy days must end; 
Already scems my sun to set, 
I mark the shades of eve descend; 
The visto catch where sorrow grey 
And weary pain are on their way; 
Beyond, with startled glance I see 
The billows dark, the fated shore, 
The forms that sink and rise no more, 
The ocean of eternity. 
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Nec vero ha sine sorte data, sine judice, sedes.—Virg. 
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ARTICLE 1. 









Situation of England in 1814, by M. Wie. de Montgaillard. 
Translated from the French by a citizen of the United 
States. 


“ We ought to be apprehensive, that the mad pretensions, the ty- 











ranny, and the cupidity of our ministers will one day open the eyes of 






all Europe—Let us enjoy with moderation our commercial prosperi- 






ty, and not excite wars —If a great man should be seated on the throne 






















of France, England would fall, and would be of no more importance 
than the island of Sardinia, for bankruptcy is at our doors.” 
Bolingbroke 1732. 
New York, printed by C. S. Van Winkle, No. 122, Water 
Street, 1812. 


Swucw is the title-page of a work, which is introduced to the 
American reader, as the production of a French nobleman of 
talents, and great political information, and which the transla- 
tor believes to contain “ truths of a nature to excite the deepest 
coneern in the mind of every American who feels an interest 
in the independence, the welfare, and the prosperity of his 
eountry.” 

That such ought to be the effect of this work upon the mind 
of every reflecting man, of every man who regards the indepen- 
dence of Great Britain, and her ability to resist theenormous 
power, and in creasing usurpations of France, as important 





to the whole civilized world, cannot be denied, if we assume 
with the translator, that this French writer has displayed 
to us momentous truths, has given us a just view of her finan- 
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cial and military power and has discovered a eorreet spirit of 
prophecy, in his annunciation of the solemn fate, which spec- 
dily and certainly awaits her. For ourselves however, we con- 
fess, that we can discover in the work in question no proofs of 
those talents, or of that extensive information, which the trans- 
lator has discovered in it; and in place of important truths, we 
perceive only a repetition of those trite calumnies, and mjsrep- 
resentations, which have been employed among the deluded 
nations of Europe, by every suceeeding administration of 
France, with more effect against Great Britain, than has been 
produced by the very powerful arms of her numerous and com- 
bined opponents. 

We should be disposed to say, that the quotation from 
Lord Bolingbroke is very happy, and appropriate to a work of 
this description, and that we entertain little doubt, that the 
prophecy of M. de Montgaillard in 1812 will prove to be as 
wholly unfounded, as that of his predecessor in1732. It will be 
remembered, that Lord Bolingbroke, at the period just named, 
foretold the national bankraptey and absolute fall of Great Bri- 
tain, if herstatesmen should continue to pursue the system, which 
had been adopted in the reign of Queen Anne and of George I. 
Yet we well know, that Lord Chatham, soon after this period, 
earried the maritime pretensions of Great Britain to a greater 
extent, plunged the nation into the most expensive wars, dou- 
bled the national debt, and still left her in a state of increased 
opulence and power. Succeeding statesmen, both in Great 
Britain and France, have also hazarded their reputations upon 
prophecies of a.similar nature, and with as little good fortune. 
Mr. Hume, as sagacious an observer, at least, as M.de Mont- 
gaillard, gave it as his opinion, that whenever the national 
deht should amount to 100,000,000]. sterling, the nation 
must become bankrupt. Yet that event happened more than 
forty years since, and Great Britain is at least as firm and up- 
right, and as much dreaded and hated by France, as she was 
then. 

It is our design to consider, at some length, the positions 


of M. de Montgaillard, not on account of any infrinsie im. 
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et 


portanee, which we have perceived in them, but heeause the 





relative situation of our own country and Great Britain, at this 


momentous ¢risis, renders it highly important, that no false 


te ee 


estimate should be formed of her power, and no new prejudi- 


Be EGS FES ies | 


dices should be exeited, and inflamed against her political 


conduct and character. tis not therefore so much for the 


DRC en oR a te 
Sper ge ae 
oe 


purpose of refuting the work of M. de Montgaillard, which 
we should suffer to pass into oblivion, and which will meet e 
refutation from time, and events, more perfect than any we 
eould give, as to correct the false notions, which many of our 
own citizens have unbibed, and still eniertain, that we shall 
ask a little patient attention trom our readers. 

As a writer, M. de Montgaillard’s style is loose and 
declamatory—he is full of repetitions, witheut method, and 
we may add, without-either originality or profoundness. The 
general scope of his work appears to be to justify the wisdom 
and policy of the Berlin and Milan decrees—to reconcile the 


enslaved nations of the continent to the vast sacrifices and 
privations, to which, by force of arms, they have been com- 
pelled to submit, in order to earry into effect the continental 


system; or, in other words, the excommunication of Great Bri- 
tain from the pale of commerce. Whether he was employed 
officially by the French Emperor, to endeavour to write down 
the nation, which his arms had vainly attempted to subdue, 
or whether his work is the voluntary tribute of a loyal subject 
to recommend himself to the notice of the Emperor, we pre- 
tend not to say, but one point is known to every man, that not 
a sentiment or turn of expression is permitted to be issued 
from the press in France, especially on political subjects, 
which has not the previous approbation of the Emperor’s 
ministers, and perhaps of the Emperor himself.—This may 
therefore be considered as an official exposé of Bonaparte to 
Europe—a sort of appeal to all cabinets, and people—a pub- 
lie exhortation to perseverance in their system; and the re- 
ward offered is the same, which has been held out to the 
French people from the time of Louis XIV to the present 
time. ‘* Withhold your trade from Britian, and she will 
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starve.—Her soil is poor—her climate unkind—her produe- 


tions miserable—she depends wholly upon you.—Give up 


your luxuries, and Britian will fall.” 


The political motives, which might have urged France te 


publish such a work at this time, are very numerous; and in- 


telligent men will consider it, only as a desperate effort to 
divert the attention of the suffering nations of the continent 
from the internal picture of distress, which is perpetually 
staring them in the face. For the first time for seventy 
years has Great Britain acquired and maintained a respecta- 
ble, and much dreaded footing on the continent. That nation 
of shopkeepers, which has been so often the theme of French 
ridicule and abuse—which the Freneh rulers and people 


have represented as cowardly and pusillanimous on land, still 


maintains armies in the very territories claimed by France— 
those armies which the Kmperor in the face of all Europe 
declared he would drive into the ocean more than three years 


ago. ‘lhe example, thus afforded to the world, of the possi- 


bility of resisting successfully the power of France, has struck 
him with dismay. He no longer dares to lead his armies in 
person against these Islanders. His ablest and oldest generals 
have been defeated. He has lost five hundred thousand men 


since his entrance into Spain, and he is now acting upon the 


defensive, against the very army, which he threatened to an- 


nihilate. 


Nor is this all—These events have roused the 


spirit of the North. Sweden no longer acknowledges his su- 


premacy. 


Russia consults the interests of her people, and 


refuses to execute the continental system. Under this disas- 


trous reverse of his hopes and schemes, what resource had 


he, to quiet the clamours of his own oppressed subjects, and to 
stifle the discentents of his subjugated states, but to assure 
them, that he is just about to conquer Great Britian, and to 
obtain the object of their fondest hopes, peace and free trade 


with her? 


Such is undoubtedly the object of this pamphlet, 


which we consider as nearly official, but if we needed any 


proof, that the system of the Berlin and Milan decrees sits 
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most heavily upon the people of the continent, we might de- 
rive it from this pathetie appeal to their patrietism to perse- 
vere in their privations, because their reward is at hand, 

We shall now take up M. de Montgaillard’s work in the 
order in which it is written, and make such quotations, and 
brief remarks upon his assertions, his reasoning, and his prin- 
ciples, as shall appear to us to be just. We would however 
observe, that from the nature of examinations of this sort, it 
will be impossible to be as brief, as one could wish, since ma- 
ny pages are sometimes required to refute a single false posi- 
tion, contained in as many lines. 

In the introductory part of the work, we find its scope and 
object plainly developed; and the reader will be better ena- 
bled to estimate the fairness of the statements and reasoning 
which follow, if we present to him one or two short extracts 


from this introduetion. 


‘¢ Nature has decreed,” says he, “ that the French Empire 
should be the centre of strength and protection to all the na- 
tions of the continent. Such a political order is fixed and 
immutable —it is therefore owing to circumstances essentially 
false, corrupt, and weak, that the sceptre of the seas has been 
momentarily placed in the hands of England.” 


We do not, we confess, sec the connexion of these two pre- 
positions, although we see enough of immeasurable ambition, 
and of Gallie arrogance. If France, from her central situation 
among the feeble and divided nations of the continent, is well 
placed to give them law, and render them tributary to her 
power; or, as our author expresses it, to “ afford them protec- 
tion,” still we do not see why it follows, that the sceptre of 
the seas is ** momentarily” and unnaturally swayed by Great 
Britain. We do not perceive why Great Britain does not pos- 


sess as permanent advantages to command the sovereignty of 
of the ocean, as France enjoys for the control of the European 
continent. Her insular situation—her great population, neces- 
sarily foreing her hardy people into navigation—her fortunate 
position, extremely well calculated to enable her to close up 
the Baltic, and the German ocean, as well as to watch and 
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blockade the few ports along the shallow coast of Franee— 
above all, the adventurous spirit of her people, displayed for 
many ages, appear to us to be as solid, “ and immutabie, and 
fixed” causes, of her maritime power, as the situation and fer- 
tility of France, as well as the restless, military character ef 
her subjects are of her authority upon land. 

We are not however so ready to aceede to the first posi- 
tion, though constantly advanced by Frenchmen, and of late 
years too often admitted by writers of other nations. We 
do not believe, that the political power of France has been 
decreed by nature to be fixed, and immutable. If this had 
been true, the sceptre of the continent would have been long 
since constantly swayed by that ambitious, unprincipled, and 
warlike people. Under Charlemagne, France possessed this 
power, and it was, compared with that of other nations, more 
absolute and gigantie than it is at the present day. If na- 
ture had deereed, that it should be * fixed and immutable,” 
we should not so soon have seen that empire crumbling into 
atoms, as numerous and as feeble as those into which (we trust) 
the next generation, if not the present, will see that which 
now exists split up, and divided. What is there naturally, 
more permanent in the power and resources of France than in 
those of Austria or Spain? If we should take history as our 
guide, we should be much more disposed to predict the resus- 
citation of German power, and the division of France onee 
more into separate military clans, than the continuance and 
permanence of the present ill-jointed, ill-assorted empire of 
Napoleon. We will give one other speeimen of the spirit in 
which the prefatory remarks of M. de Montgaillard are 
made. 


“ We must examine,” says he, “ into the naval power and 
commerical riches of England-—we must strip, to the eyes of 
Europe this phantom of prosperity which had seduced every 
government, which oppressed all people, and which would have 
bound the Universe under the most shameful and inflexible 
laws, if, amidst every prodigy and every kind of glory which 
can honor the human mind, Providence, in his eternal justice, 
had not signalized and marked out to the people of this world, 
the avenger of their rights and the protector of their liberties.” 
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Our readers will be at no loss to know, who it is that is 


+z 


wa ‘ 
oS SaP e 


the avenger of the rights, and the protector of the liberties of 
the people of this world, whom a kind Providence has raised 


Sige 


nt 
= = Pies ears 


up to defend the suffering nations from the oppressions and 


ae 
bd 


eruelties of Great Britain. It is a man than whom none ever 


peck 


rose to more power, or was less scrupulous in the means of its 


> 


~s 


acquisition, or more unrelenting in its exercise Emperor 


ew 


of the West, king of Lombardy, Protector of the Helvetie and 
Rhenish confederacies, Sovereign Liege Lord of lialy and 
Dalmatia There is net one of his titles which does not 
bring before the mind a long, dark, and bioody train of acts 
of perfidy and usurpation, of treachery and violence. The 
invader of Spain and Portugal, the author of the continental 
system, is this Frenchman’s “ avenger of the rights of man- 
kind.” ‘The proteetor of their liberties had made and unmade 


eleven Kings, thirty or forty dukes and princes, annihilated 
six republics, sold one of them to a monarch, his father of 
Austria, given a viceroy to a second, and a king to a third. 
All this he has done for the good of the people of this world, 
and for the same end he has, when the due time came, depos- 
ed his mock monarchs, and placed their crowns on his own 
head. It is to please this man that M. de Montgaillard has 
written his book, to strip Great Britian of her power, to repre- 
sent itasa mere phantom! It is indeed a phantom, which 
haunts the sleeping, and the waking hours of M. de Mont- 
gaillard’s hero. It is a phantom, which attacks and de- 
molishes his marine in every ocean. It is a phantom, which 
is perpetually pouring out its thunders at the entrances of his 
ports, aud insulting this mighty master of the continent, on 
his very shores. It is a phantom, which has dissolved the 
charm, which has broken the spell of his invincibility. It 
has east its shield over the remaining liberties of the w orld, 
checking his career, and humbling his hopes. 

But we proceed to consider M. de Montgaillard’s first 
section, on “ the constitutive principles and spirit of the Brit- 


ish government, with regard to its naval and commercial 


power.” 
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Two positions are edvaneed by M. de Montgaillard in 
this sections the first is, that commerce does not constitute the 
real strength of a state, that the wealth and power produced 
by it are unstable, and im a great measure fictitious. 

Secondly, that the power of Great Britain principally, and 
indeed he often intimates almost wholly, depends upon ker 
ecommerce; of course if rests on an unstable and fictitious 
foundation, and must speedily fall.— 

These positions form the ground-work of his arguments in 
every section of his pamphlet. 

“ Commerce,” says M. de Montgaillard, “ does not consti- 
tute the rea/ strength and prosperity of a state: it only devel- 
opes and increases them. Commerce exhibits every affear- 
ance of riches, but it constitutes not the true wealth of a state. 
The real strength of a nation consists ia its population, and the 
fertility of its soil. Commerce indeed is seen to change from 
region to region, from people to people. The sands, the dese 
erts of the east, formerly enriched with palaces and temples, 
scarcely possess their ruins; wiilst the nation of the Gauls in- 
variably offer that fertility and wealth, which in ancient times 
rendered their territory of such importance to Roman power.” 


For the first position inthe above passage, M.de Montgail- 
lard assigns no reason—he afiirms merely that commerce does 
not constitute the real strength and prosperity of a state. He 
does, to be sure, assert its instability, and relies on history to 
support his assertion. But if ecommerce has changed from re- 
gion to region, from people to people, so too has political 
power, and national wealth, when arising from other causes. 
With regard to population, which is ene of M. de Montgail- 
lard’s sources of strength, nations which formerly boasted their 
millions of inhabitants, now scarcely afford a solitary guide to 
point out the ruins of their temples, and their cities; and this 
remark is as applicable to those who subsisted by agriculture. 
as to those who rose to power and wealth by commerce. 

If M. de Montgaillard would have us believe that France. 
because it is fertile, has always been rich and powerful as a 
state, (and it is only in its political characier as a state, that his 
observations can have any degree of pertinence,) his remark 
is wholly unfounded. The political power of Great Britain 
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has been as durable, and can boast as high antiquity, as that 
of the kingdom of the Franks. Gaul, at the time when Julius 
Ceesar conquered it, was a feeble and divided country. [It 
had no political strength or consistency, though its citizens 
were then, as well as now, brave and warlike. Since its 
union under Clovis, and indeed since the time ofC€ harlemagne, 
it has often been as weak as any of the considerable states in 
Europe. 

If the strength of a nation consist exclusively in its popu- 
lation and fertility, and if these are so much more permanent 
than commercial power, how does it happen that Spain, for- 
merly more populous than France, and possessing a finer cli- 
mate, and as rich a soil, became so feeble, and so degraded in 
the scale of nations? Spain, which under Charles V kept all 
Europe in commotion and awe, fell into torpidity and disgrace 
long before Holland, which is cited in our author as an ex- 
ample of the ill effects of commerce, experienced the same 
fate. 

Our author thus proceeds in his argument, if it may be 
dignified with that name: 


“A state, the principal riches of which consist in the pro- 
duce of an industry which is not peculiar to it, that is to say, 
which is not inherent in its soil, or does not spring from its 
local productions, is in a very precarious situation. It enjoys 
but an artificial importance. Tyre, Palmyra, Carthage, Ven- 
ice, Hamburg, Amsterdam, Lisbon, and even Cadiz, prove 
this assertion.” 


Here again we have the writer’s historical researches, but 
we might ask, why he omitted to mention Sparta, Macedonia, 
Egypt, Rome, and Prussia? —These countries were principal- 
ly devoted to agriculture and arms. Italy is as fertile as 
France, its climate is as favorable and genial, and its popula- 
tion, under the first twelve Ceesars, was as great. Yet the 
seeptre of empire departed from her perhaps never again to 
return. Egypt too, under the Ptolemies, was one of the rich- 
est countries in the world—populous and fertile, it ought, ac- 
cording to M. de Montgaillard, by the “ deerees of nature to 
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have had its power fixed immutable.” Yet we have seen 
Egypt, from causes very different from those which our au- 
thor assigns, become one vast desert, scarcely affording a pre- 
carious subsistence to a few wandering tribes of Arabs, and 
some thousands of indolent and haughty ‘Curks.—Macedonia 
rose to consequence by its military prowess. ‘The nation was 
wholly agricultural and military. Yet no nation ever attain- 
ed so suddenly to so vast a power, or experienced so rapid and 
fatal a decline. 

In more modern days we have seen an elector of Branden- 
burg extending his arms over the richest provinces of Europe, 
and founding an empire, which for some score of years might 
be classed among the leading, and almost powerful states of 
Europe. ‘This empire possessed all the requisites of stabil- 
ity, which M.de Montgaillard has deseribed. It was popu- 
lous—its whole population had a military cast—it disdained 
eommerce—its local situation forbade it—it was wholly an 
agricultural nation—it enjoyed, especially in its provinces of 
Silesia and the conquered parts of Poland, the most fertile 
soil in Christendom. It was the granary of Europe. Yet 
this powerful state did not endure a single century from the 
time of its emerging from obscurity till its final fall. We 
could, if we were disposed, multiply examples without num- 
ber; but we should hardly be forgiven by that portion of our 
readers who are acquainted with history, for attempting to 
prove that the great commercial states have enjoyed as long 
periods of power and prosperity, as any of the great military 
and agricultural nations. As M.de Montgaillard, in support 
of his position, that commerce is a frail and changeable source 
of national power, has adduced no reasons, why it should be 
80, but has preferred to rest on remarks from history, we have 
merely followed him in his course. At present we can see no 
cause why power thus supported should not be as durable, and 
as solid, as that founded on military character, or upon agri- 
cultural pursuits. 

We shall now proceed to say a few words on his second 


Position—That Great Britain depends principally, if not 
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wholly, on her exterior commeree, for the support of her pow- 
er; and we undertake to show, that this is not truae—that her 
power rests on as stable a foundation as that of France, even 
if we assume as correct M. de Montgaillard’s own definition 
of the true sources of power. 

M.de Montgaillard has made an imprudent concession, 
founded to be sure upon well known facts, but utterly inconsist- 
ent with his general assertion, that the power of Great Britain 
depends almost wholly upon her ecommerce. He adinits, that 
‘under the reign of Charles I, England eounted but three 
merchant ships of three hundred tons, and the whole merchant 
shipping of that kingdom did not amount to more than one 
thousand and seven hundred ships,” a number considera!yly 
less than that now owned by the single state of Massachusetts. 
But will M. de Montgaillard deny, that England was for 
many centuries, preceding the reign of Charles I, a very pow- 
erful and influential state in Europe, even when compared 
with the populous and fertile kingdom of France? Has he for- 
gotten Edward, the black prince? Has he overlooked the bat- 
tles of Poitiers, Cressy, and Agincourt? Has he omitted in his 
historical researches the coronation of Henry V, at Paris, and 
the quartermg of the arms of France in the escutcheon of 
England? Will he contend, that England, when she was 
able to subdue France, was not a powerful nation? We are 
all agreed, that at that time she was the least commercial 
nation of Europe. What then was the foundation of her pow- 
er at that period? ‘The fertility of her soil—the valour, in- 
dustry, and enterprising disposition of her people. Have 
these eauses ceased to operate or exist? No. It is well 
known, that the same bold, adventurous spirit—the same 
fearlessness of danger—the same invinvincible obstinacy 
conflict, both upon sea and land, form the prominent features 
of the British character. 

We may now add, that at the period of which we have 
been speaking, when England (for Great Britain did not then 
exist as an empire) was enabled to shake France to its centre; 
Scotland was a separate kingdom, restrained with great ¢x- 
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pense from actual hostility; and Ireland, a barbarous, half- 
subdued state, diverting and dividing the forees of England. 
The whole population of the three kingdoms, did not at that 
period exceed five millions. What then must be the natural 
and permanent power of the three kingdoms, now firmly unit- 
ed under one head, and enjoying a population of nearly eighteen 
millions? If the United States, possessing a population of 
two millions and an half, were able to resist the whele power 
of Great Britain in a conflict upon land, what might not eigh- 
tecn millions of active and warlike people, rich beyond any 
parallel, be able to accomplish, even if they should be ebliz- 
ed to renounce their ecommerce? 

Spain, for many years last past, has ceased to be a com- 


“se 


mereial nation. She cannot reckon upen more than seven 
millions of inhabitants, unaccustomed to war, depressed by 
the most abject slavery, and the most debasing superstition, 
unnerved by long habits ef inaction and indolenee. Yet this 
nation, so long the scorn and pity of Europe, has been able 
successfully to contend with the veteran armies, and gigantic 
foree of France, aided as these last have been by internal fac- 
tion, and by treason. 

In addition to her great population, Great Britain posses- 
ses a soil as fertile as that of France. Her cultivation is 
much superior to that of any nation in Europe. Her 
great staple, wool, is a source of riches exeeeding the pro- 
duce of the vineyards of France. It is a staple which France 
and many other nations cannot supply, though they must 
eounsume it. ‘The soil and climate of France is extreme- 
ly unfavorable to the support ef cattle and sheep. She is 
confined to the culture of grain, and of vineyards. Yet Great 
Britain has searcely yielded to Franee in the production of 
grain. Her agriculture is so much more improved than that 
of France, as nearly to have compensated for the difference of 
the extent of her territory by the superior degree of produc- 
tiveness of her cultivated lands. We de not speak at random 


—we refer to the statistical accounts of the two nations, and 
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we request those of our readers, who entertain any doubts on 
this subject to peruse the works of Mons. Peuchet on the state 
of the agriculture and productions of France, and those of 
Arthur Young, who has taken a thorough agricultural survey 
of both countries. It would lead us into a field too wide to 
make the necessary quotations from these works. 

But we do not rest alone on these well known, and well 
attested facts, to prove, that Great Britain, even if her exte- 
rior commerce should be instantly annihilated, would still he 
a powerful and independent nation, able, we trust in heaven, 
to resist successfully the attempts of the “ avenger and pro- 
tector of oppressed nations.””» We meet M. de Montgaillard on 
his own positions, and we undertake to shew, that the com- 
merce of Great Britain has all the characters of solidity and 
durability, which M. de Montgaillard has been pleased to as- 
sume as the only substantial supports of useful commerce. 


“ The commerce,” says he, “ truly useful to a state; the 
commerce that dusts forever, and which constantly procures new 
wealth to a state, is that which consists in the exchange of the 
surplus productions of its soil and industry, for objects of ne- 
cessity or luxury, of which that nation is deprived.” 


M. de Montgaillard admits, that it is indifferent whether 
these surplus productions are the effect of agriculture merely, 
or of the industry of its inhabitants applied to the raw mate- 
rial produced by agriculture. If he had not been disposed 
to admit this, it would have been easy to shew, that if a 
pound of wool, valued at a dollar, or a sheaf of rye straw at 
half that price, can, by the industry of the inhabitants of any 
country, be converted into an article of consumption, which 
will produce to the nation four dollars, this last amount is the 
true value of the whole production. It is in this view, that 
population is said to contribute to the wealth and power of a 
state, and the whole amount of the industry of a nation, 
whether employed in raising the raw material, or in convert- 
ing it into objects of use, may be considered as forming the 
solid productions of a country. 

Now it is a fact well known, that the exports of Great 
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Britain in the productions of its own soil, and those of its in- 
dustry are twice as great as those which she imports from 
other countries, and re-exports, including even in this last 
amount the productions of her colonies abroad. 

But this would be an unfair view of the ease. The pro- 
ductions of her colonies are in a great measure to be continu- 
ed the same as the productions of Great Britain herself. In 
the East Indies, where she has founded an empire much more 
extensive than her territory in Europe, it is a well known 
fact, that her citizens only go thither either in publie em- 
ployments, or for the purposes of temporary traffic, and as 
they acquire fortunes, the whole amount so acquired is remit - 
ted to the parent country, to which those citizens usually re- 
turn, to spend the evening of their lives, and to swell the 
amount of her opulence and her power. It is true likewise that 
the owners of many of her West India settlements reside in 
England. The same thing formerly took place in France, as 
to her settlements of St. Domingo, Guadaloupe, and Marti- 
nique. ‘Those colonies remitted to the parent country more 
than one million sterling a year, which was expended with- 
in the parent state. But what difference ean it make in 
the real power of a state, whether its productions are rais- 
ed within its territory, or upon an island, appertaining to it, 
and cultivated by its citizens, at three miles, or three thousand 
miles distance from its shores? Do not Newport and Long 
Island constitute a part of the power and wealth of the states 
to which they respectively belong? And where would be the 
difference, if they were situated at a distance of two thou- 
sand leagues, provided the whole produce was remitted to the 
country with which they were connected? 

‘These then are simple questions of fact. Is it true that 
a great proportion of the owners of plantations in the West 
Indies reside in England? Is the whole produce of their plan- 
tions remitted there? Does it contribute to the taxes of the 
state? Is it still more the case, that the produce of her posses- 
sions in India is remitted to Great Britain? 

if all these questions should be answered, which they must 
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be, in the affirmative, then we contend, and we are prepared 
to prove it by official documents, that the exterior commerce 
of Great Britain, which is employed in the transport and sale 
of goods not the preduce of British industry, is not equal to 
ten per centum on the whole amount of her trade. If this be 
so, and we know it cannot be disproved, though a declamato- 
ry writer may deny it, then it follows, that according to M. de 
Montgaillard’s own definition, “ the commerce of Great Brit- 
ain is one which is truly useful to a state, and must last forev- 
er, because it is employed in exporting the productions of its 
own soil and industry.” 

In the next seetion M. de Montgaillard professes to give a 
brief history of “ the sea and land force of Great Britian,” 
but it is in faet avery incorreet account of the rise and pro- 
gress of her naval power only. We see nothing in this chap- 
ter new, or interesting; nothing which has the smallest bear- 
ing upon the great object of his work, to prove the instability 
of British power. ‘here are only two remarks which de- 
serve notice. One of them is a calumny against Queen Eliz- 
abeth for having been the author of privateering. With re- 
gard to this, it is only necessary to observe, that he is wholly 
wrong in his fact, privateering having been known for many 
ages before the reignof Elizabeth, and its laws and regula- 
tions having been the subject of discussion.* It may be fur- 
ther observed, that allowing Queen Elizabeth to have been 
the first imstructor in this art of predatory war, the French 
nation have proved the aptest scholars; for during all the wars 
in which they have been engaged since the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, they have fitted out many more privateers 
than have been sent out by Great Britain. 

‘The other remark of M. de Montgaillard worthy of 
notice in this section is, that the naval power of Great Britain 
depends very much upon the sailors which she has enlisted in 
the Baltic, which he estimates at forty thousand, and of 
which he contends she will hereafter be deprived by the ope- 
ration of the Berlin and Milan decrees. We are well aware 


* See Grotius De Jure Bell. et Pac. B. uli c. 6. s. 2. et s. 6 cum not. 
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that Great Britian has always employed a very considerable 
number of Northern sailors, though we should think it greatly 
overrated by our author; but if he means to infer that even if 
deprived of this resource she will be unable to man her ships 
of war, we think him most ignorant of her resources and ehar- 
acter. He admits himself, that her merchant service alone 
employs two hundred thousand seamen. It would he very 
easy to supply the place of the forty thousand foreign sailors 
from this souree, and to rear up a new class of sailors for mer- 
chant service, which does not require so able-bodied or skil- 
ful mariners. 

But how are these forty thousand foreign sailors to be 
withdrawn from her employ? Will they desert in order to 
subject themselves to the code of conscription, with worse 
pay, clothing, and treatment? How came they in the British 
service? Not one by force, or impressment. ‘They are sail- 
ors whe deserted the service of their own country, allured by 
the glory, the suceess, the liberality which is attendant on the 
British service. How will recent well known facts support M. 
de Montgaillard’s theory, that the foreign sailors are to be 
withheld from Great Britain by the new Napoleon code? Is it 
not well ascertained, that in attempting fo earry this eode in- 
to effect in the Dutch and Hamburg ports, the sailors mutin- 
ed and refused to enter the French service? The foreign sea- 
men in British employ are chiefly Danes and Swedes, and 
the Napoleon conscription has not as yet extended to them. 
The foree of France is not perfectly in operation upon these 
countries. What effeet then will the Berlin and Milan de- 
crees have on this subject? We should reason in a manner 
direetly opposite to that of our author. These decrees de- 
stroying, root and branch, the eommerce of Denmark and Swe- 
den, two great navigating states, their amphibious subjects. 
so many of whom, from the time of king Swein to the present 
(lay, have lived more upon the ocean than the land, will aban- 
don their country, where they cannot find subsistence, and fly 
to Great Britain, where they ean. Those of them who dis- 
like the military naval service will find ready employment in 
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her merchant vessels, and will therefore liberate an equal 
portion of her native subjects for the defence of her wooden 
bulwarks. 

In the next section M. de Montgaillard gives us his re- 
marks on the population and agriculture of Great Britain. 
The avowed object of which is to show, as he assures us, that 
she “ is not in a condition to maintain for a length of time 
such a naval power xs she now has.” | 

If M.de Montgaillard had, with the usual shrewdness of 
his nation, confined himself to declamatory remarks, and bold 
assertions upon that most inextricable subject, finance, which 
few men out of Great Britain practically understand, though 
all, who would be thought profound politicians, talk most un- 
intelligibly about it, he would have been wise. But when he 
undertakes to prove the falling state of Great Britain, from 
the situation of her population and agriculture, he enters up- 
on topics which we can all both comprehend, and discuss with 
him. 

He sets out by stating the whole mass of population of the 
three kingdoms to be from two to four millions less than has been 
usually admitted, which difference alone would be competent 
to supply their whole marine. He then asserts, that in pro- 
portion to the whole number, Great Britain has fewer middle 
aged men than any other nation. 

He intimates, that the great number employed in her ya- 
rious manufactures is a proof of the diminution of population. 
He proceeds to assert that this population, produced by exten- 
sive manufactures, is a forced one, because it draws into the 
country a vast number of foreigners, who will emigrate as 
soon as those manufactures shall be checked, which he con- 


stantly declares they will soon be by the potent operation of 
the Berlin and Milan decrees. He adds that the paupers 
subsisted, in whole or in part, by charity in the three king- 
doms in 1808, amounted to eight hundred and ten thousand. 
Lastly he asserts, that she does not raise bread-corn enough for 
her own subsistence; although he admits that her agriculture 1s 
earried on with great care and industry, and is ably conducted. 
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These, we believe, form the only interesting remarks in 
this most important chapter, in which M. de Montgaillard 
undertakes to shew the utter inability of Great Britain to main- 
tain her naval power for any great length of time. We shall 
consider these in the order in which we have stated them. 

First, then, respecting the population of the three king- 
doms, instead of the conjectural statements of M. de Mont- 
gaillard, who puts it at twelve millions, we will give the fol- 
lowing account from official returns to parliament: 


The population of England and Scotland in 1804 


Persons employed in the military and naval service 470,598 


The population in 1814 was 12,552,144 
To this is o be added the population of Ireland, 
which, in 1811, was 5.400,000 





Making the whole population of the three kingdoms 17,952,144 
Persons employed in the military and naval ser- 

vice, estimated by M. de Montgaillard at 

about 300,000, according to official returns in 

1811 640,500 
This is exelusive of that part of the militia, who are 

trained, and under military discipline, and dif- 

fer in no respect from the regular forces, except 

their being exempt from foreign service. In- 

cluding these, Great Britain has a standing 

force of armed citizens, amounting to* 840,000 


The increase of the population of England and Scotland 
for ten years may be seenabove. The population of Ireland 
in 1695 was estimated at 1,000,000; in 1731, at 2,000,000; 
and in 1814 was 5,400,000. The progress of Great Britain 
and Ireland in population has, we presume, equalled, if not 
exceeded, that of any other European state. 

With regard to M. de Montgaillard’s assertion, that Great 
Britain has fewer middle aged men than other nations; that 
is, men capable of serving their country in war, it is to us @ 


* See Capt. Paisley’s late work on the subject. 
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new remark, and may or may not be true. ‘The reason as- 
signed by him for this supposed effect, that great numbers 
perish at sea, has some weight, but we are satisfied that 
France wastes double the population annually, by her wars 
and numerous armies, that Great Britain does, and it is a 
fact that the pepulation of Great Britain, notwithstanding all 
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her drains, is, as we have seen, constantly increasing. 
M. de Montgaillard, after stating that there are eight hun- 
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manufactories, and about four hundred thousand land-holders, 
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makes this very extraordinary, and to us unintelligible asser- 
tion—*“ This unmeasured extension of manufacturing industry 
offers a proof of the relative diminution of the population ip 
England.” 

Now allowing M. de Montgaillard’s statement concerning 
the number of persons employed in manufactures to be correct, 
we cannot see any proof of an unmeasured or undue extension 
of manufacturing industry. If the whole population be taken 
in round numbers at eighteen millions, there must be nine mil- 
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lions at least capable of some species of labor, and who must 
depend on that labor for subsistence. In most of the manufac- 
tories of silk and cotton goods, women and children are almost 
as useful as men; so that if our author is right in his esti- 
mate of the numbers employed in the various manufactures, 
it appears that not one eleventh part of those capable 
of labor are thus employed. From the statement of French 
writers, and from actual observation, we should be inclined to 
believe that a greater proportion of the whole population of 
France is employed in manufactures than of Great Britain. 
If ithe asked how it happens, if this be the case, that France 
exports so little; we answer, her own consumption is vast— 
she imports very little from other countries—her capital en- 
gaged in manufactories is small—her artizans are ill paid, 
and worse fed—and her monarch, with much parade in his 
zeal for the prosperity of his empire, in fact cramps, and em- 
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harasses every species of industry. . 
It is however a new idea to us, “ that the extension of 
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manufactures affords a proof of a diminished population.” 
On the other hand we had always conceived it to be a proof 
of a redundant population. We had thought, and we sull 
think, that extensive manufactures cannot be successfully es- 
tablished but where such a population exists, and that they 
are favorable to its support and maintenance. We believe 
that M. de Montgaillard is singular in his opinion, that the 
establishment of manufactures affords proof of a diminished 
population. We have seen however what is in fact the ease, 
with regard to the population of the three kingdoms. 

M. de Montgaillard has another strange idea, as to the 
state of English manufactures. We give it in his own words: 


“ A manufacturing nation may indeed exhibit momentarily 
an overgrown population, because great benefits are granted to 
emigrant strangers, a lucrative protection assured to new es- 
tablishments, in a word, every kind of encouragement bestows 
ed upon commerce, attracts workmen, multiplies them without 
forming families, and fills the work-shops with an artificial 
population. Let the usual outlets to manufactured productions 
close, or dry up, the number of manufactories diminish, and 
that dorrowed population soon disappears.” 


We have but one answer to this, as applied to Great Brit- 
ain, and we think it ought to be satisfactory. It is not true, 
that she is indebted, in any degree whatever, to foreign arti- 
ficers. All her vast and extensive work-shops are supplied 
by her own citizens, and so far from borrowing from other 
uations, she supplies to France, Russia, and to the United 
States of America, some of the ablest and most ingenious work- 
men which these countries possess. The reduction of her 
manufactories would therefore only tend to replenish, and ree 
cruit her navy, and armies. 

Our author then adduces the number of paupers supported 


by the publie munificence as a proof of the “ impoverishment. 


and decline of the body-politic.” He estimates these at eight 
hundred and ten thousand, and the publie contribution for 
their support at four millions of pounds sterling. 

We are not disposed to deny these facts. We presume 
that they are correctly stated. It is true that Great Britain 
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is the only European nation which has a public and generaj 
establishment for the poor. In some other countries they are 
suffered to starve and perish. It is true also, that many wise 
and learned writers in England aud other countries have 
questioned the policy of these humaue provisions, so honora- 
ble to the national character of Great Britam. ‘They have 
doubted whether the certainty of public aid has not a tenden- 
ey to increase the number of poor. We are not prepared to 
discuss this question, nor are we at present disposed to deny 
the above opinion. But when we are treating of the compar- 
ative strength of nations, it is proper to consider how Great 
Britain stands in a comparison with her great rival, 
France. In France there are no means, as in Great 
Britain, of ascertaining the number of pensioners on char- 
ity. France, as a nation, does not stretch forth her hand 
to save the victim of poverty, if we except the aid afforded 
in her hospitals to the sick. We can only ascertain the eom- 
parative state of the poor by general appearances. In all the 
great towns, and in the smaller viilages of France, the num- 
ber of mendicants is at least five times that of Great Britain; 
and the scenes of wretchedness and misery are multiplied in 
an equal proportion. If any estimate can be formed from the 
general appearance of health, comfort, and ease, we should 
say, and that too from great opportunities of personal obser- 
vation, that Great Britain has a smaller number of poor in 


proportion to its population than France, Italy, or even Hol- 


land, since the late revolution. 

But our author, not satisfied with the proofs above stated, 
of the miserable condition of Great Britain, adds, « that she 
does not gather a suilicient quantity of grain for her own con- 
sumption;”’ and he would have us believe that the inhabitants 
would starve if they were destitute of foreign supply. It is 
well known, however, that at many periods within the last 
century, she has exported vast quantities of grain. If she 
does not always raise enough for her own consumption, it is 
simply because her agricultural subjects, the most sagacious 
and well informed in Europe, find their account in raising 
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other products than wheat. Her distilleries have eonsumed 
immense quantities of barley, and her breweries, of hops; 
these articles therefore take the place of bread-corn in eulti- 
vation. Her sheep afford a more profitable return, and graze 
ing has of late years been found much more advantageous 
than the culture of wheat. As to Ireland, which our author 
cites as a country incapable of raising its own bread, who 
does not know that her staple, flax, is vastly more productive, 
and that she may well afford to pay a generous freight for the 
wheat of Barbary, when she lays the whole world under 
contribution for her fine linens? Who is so ignorant as to 
suppose that a soil capable of producing such immense quan- 
tities of flax, which requires the richest land, could not fur- 
nish bread for its citizens? It is true that the price of bread 
is higher in Great Britain than in France, and it is equally true, 
that sueh prices, as are paid by the poor in England, would 
shake the throne of Napoleon, if they should be demanded in 
France. It is also true that the price of labor in England 
bears a higher proporticn to the price of bread, than it does 
in France, and that an attempt to reduce the wages of the la- 
boring poor in England down to the standard of those of 
France would overturn the monarchy. Which is the surest 
proof of national prosperity, cheap bread and low wages, or 
the necessaries of life dear, and the price of labor high? 

The three next articles of M. de Montgaillard are neces- 
sarily connected; they relate to the expenses of the navy and 
army, the national debt, and the publie revenue. The object 
of his remarks on each of these subjects is the same, to shew 
that the expenses of Great Britain, including in that article 
the interest of her debt, are vastly greater than her revenue; or 
rather than the revenue, which she will be able ordinarily to 
raise, especially after the grand continental system shall have 
been earried into full effeet. According to M. de Montgaillard, 
the expenses of Great Britain for the support of both her na- 
vy and army have been for several years last past annually 
and rapidly augmenting, and they are stated by him to have 
amounted in 1809 to about forty millions of pounds sterling. 
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He asserts, that every Englishman pays at least two fifths of 
all his income to the government in taxes; and that the French 
government is the richest, while the British government is the 
poorest in all Europe. Following our author, we shall pro. 
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eeed to make some remarks upon the state of public credit, 
and upon the burdens respeetively imposed on their subjects 
in Great Britain and France. 

The first view which we shall take of the comparative strength 
and opulence of the two countries, is the state of public credit, 

Much is said by M. de Montgaillard of the unwieldy 
amount of the publie debt of England, which he predicts will 
soon sink her in bankruptey and ruin. 

It should however be remembered that France has gone 
through this bankruptey—that she spunzed off at one stroke 
two thirds of all her debt; and the reduced debt, of which M. de 
Montgaillard so arrogantly boasts, is now only the meagre 
residue of which her rulers did not see fit at that time to de. 
fraud the publie creditors. ‘The semestre, or half-yearly inter. 
est of even this reduced sum is not always punctually paid; we 
have seen it in arrear for several months, whenever the exi- 
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gencies of the government required it. ‘The French reduced 
debt is now at an interest of five per cent, and this diminished 
eapital has fluctuated from forty eight per centum to ninety 
six. In 1806 we have personal knowledge that the Freneh 
five per cents were down to forty eight per centum, and thal 
the Banque of France was surrounded with an armed guard, 
to prevent the citizens from demanding payment of its bills, 
which stood in the market at twenty per cent discount for sever- 
al months. The English five per cents have usually been above 
one hundred; and even their three per cents have borne a price 
generally equal to the five per cents of France. Great Britain is 
able to pay the whole interest punetually of her national debt 
We are not disposed to deny, that this debt is a very great re: 
straint upon the power of Great Britain. Without it, she might 
maintain one hundred thousand land forces on the continen|, 
and if their courage and conduct should equal those which she 


has heretofore maintained, the emperor of France might trea 
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ble on his ill-gotten, and ill-supported throne. It would be 
the greatest calamity which ever befel the usurper, if Great 
Britain, retaining her present opulence, should ever adopt the 
expedient of wiping off, by an act of parliament, her national 
debt. Such a measure would be however very inconsistent 
with her character, and, as we conceive, is totally unnecessary. 
Whence do modern politicians derive the opinion, that Great 
Britain cannot long strugzle under the weight of her national 
debt? Is it proved by the state of affluence and prosperity, 
which prevails in an unexampled degree in that country? Is 
it proved by that most infallible criterion, the price of the 
public funds? Is it established by the great facility with 
which all her loans are constantly filled? It was supposed, 
we believe, by some men, that the failure or misfortunes of 
the Geldschmidts, who had for twenty years in succession 
taken a large part of the loans, would shake the eredit of 
Great Britain. But their place was instantly supplied by 
others hitherto unknown; and the affairs of the finances were 
administered with as little difficulty as before. ‘The truth is, 
that the eapital of these great contractors bore a most pitiful 
proportion to the whole amount of the national wants, or na- 
tional wealth. When a loan was taken by four or five great 
speculating houses, they calculated upon the sale of the stock 
to thousands of rich and opulent individuals, who were eager 
to invest their money on the eredit of a nation in whose re- 
sourees they had the most unlimited confidence. Let us 
pause here, and ask one simple question.—Is it not true that 
men who are interested in the solidity of the debtor, to whom 
they lend, are usually as astute in inquiring into his ability to 
pay, as strangers who merely speculate theoretically on the 
subject? And is it probable that a Frenchman can more cor- 
rectly appreciate the real ability of the British nation to meet 
its engagements, than a subject of that country, who is about 
to place half his fortune in the seale which contains his 
country’s fate, and who has every means, as well as every 
inducement, to sift her affairs to the bottom? 

But, says M. de Montgaillard repeatedly ia the ¢eourse of 
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his work, * Lord Bolingbroke, who lived a century ago, was 


of opinion, that the nation could bear, and would indeed pros. 
per under one hundred and twenty millions of debt, but she 
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will perish under a greater burden.”” Now Lord Bolingbroke 
might have been perfectly correct at the time, when Great 
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Britain had only six millions of subjects, six hundred thousand 
tons of shipping, four settlements in India, and fewer than any 
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other European power in the Antilles; when her whole reve- 
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nue was only six millions, according to our author. But what 
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ought to be her means of supporting a national debt, or what 
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might be its amount, or what would such a man as Boling- 
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broke have admitted to be its practicable amount, when her 


population is doubled—her India possessions increased ten- 
fold, (we are within the true limits)—the whole Antilles, and 
Demerara, and Surinam, and the Mauritius in her power— 
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when her revenue, instead of six millions, amounts to sixty 


bat 


millions? If we take an average of these respective inere- 
ments of the sources of her power, we may fairly say that she 
has quintupled her means of meeting her expenditures. If 
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so, it will follow that she can bear a debt of six hundred mill- 
ions now with as much ease as she could have born one of an 
hundred and twenty millions in the age of Lord Bolinbroke. 
Buta still better reply to this argument is, that she does in fact 
bear it, and with very much increased vigor. Her lands and 
her rents have risen ten fold since that period. Her public 
funds are at a higher price: the rate of interest for money is 
much lower; her public works and improvements are ina 
much more extended ratio than her publie debt. 

We shall now proceed to consider M. de Montgaillard’s 
Jast ground for maintaining that Great Britain is in a desper- 
ate situation, and that she will soon be compelled to relin- 
quish the present contest, and that is, the enormous taxes 
which her subjects are obliged to pay, compared with those 
which are paid in France. We have carefully examined the 
statistical accounts given by M. Peuchet, which, like all 
French works of the present day, must be presumed to be as 
favorable as possible for the views of the despot who now re- 
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strains that nation by military power, and we are well per- 
suaded, from this partial representation of the burdens impos- 
ed on the French people, that they are much greater, than 
those which are borne by the Euglishnation. On this branch 
of our subject, we shall substitute the remarks of our enlight- 
ened fellow citizen, Mr. Walsh, not merely on account of his 
superior opportunities and attainments, but because having 
earefully collated the facts stated by him with documents in 
our possession, we are well pursuaded of his correctness. 
« The * contribution fonciére,’ or land tax,” says Mr. Walsh, 
in which he is supported by Peuchet, “ is one fifth of the net 
income of the subject; to which is added the personal contri- 
bution which embraces every article which falls within the 
list of the assessed taxes in England. Horses, dogs, servants, 
vehicles, utensils, the rent of dwellings, stock of every des- 
cription, are included. An impost on gateways and chim- 
neys is added to that on doors and windows. ‘The charges 
on these articles are all of the heaviest kind. In addition to 
these there is a tax, not known in England, upon the privilege 
of exercising trades and professions, and upon the emoluments 
and transfers of public offices.” 

In addition to this accumulation of every species of taxa- 
tion, which the inventive genius of French financiers could 
suggest, the mode of assessing them is most arbitrary, irregu- 
lar, and despotic. “ In England, on the contrary,” says Mr. 
Walsh, “ the inequalities of the land tax are softened by the 
paternal vigilance of the government. The circumstances of 
the two nations are also extremely different. Since the time 
of William and Mary, the rents in England have been con- 
stantly augmenting, and the increase of the value of property 
has outstripped all calealation. ‘The land tax therefore sub- 
ducts but a small proportion, even from the rich, and scarcely 
touches the lower classes of the people. The same effect is 
not produced in France, where so many persons are limited 
to a bare subsistence, and where the deduction of one fifth 


part from all, trenches very deeply upon the small proprie- 
for,”? 
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The whole amount of the taxes levied in France, Mr. 
Walsh, we find, estimates pretty nearly as we had done, at 
about twelve hundred millions of franks, or sixty millions of 
pounds sterling. No reliance, he thinks with us, can be plac- 
ed on the annual exposé of the minister, where there is no re- 
sponsibility but to his master, whose interest it is to deceive 
the people; or upon the forced and ridiculous accuracy, with 
which the receipts and expenditures have always been made 
so nicely to balance each other. 

“J have noticed,” says Mr. Walsh, * an error, both in 
this country, and in England, that the burden of taxes is 
more oppressive in England than in France. What I have 
stated is sufficient to refute this error. In England, the mass 
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i of national wealth is much greater than in France; the annual 
amount of the taxable means of the former beyond those of 
France may be estimated at sixty millions of pounds. ‘The 
i publie revenue in England is between sixty and seventy mill- 
| ions. A large portion of it is paid to native subjects, who pay 
back largely into the treasury, and thus the whole is rapidly 
restored to circulation.” 

M.de Montgaillard makes a pompous display of the great 
increase of the British expenditures. But Mr. Walsh destroys 
this source of comparative triumph, by shewing that, accord- 
ing to M. Necker, the whole expenditures of France, prior to 
the revolution, did not exceed five hundred and eighty five 
millions of francs, when France had an industrious popula- 
tion, flourishing manufactures, opulent colonies, and an ex- 
tensive commerce. Now, nearly fourteen hundred millions of 
franes are levied or extorted from a people, deprived in a 
sreat measure of commerce and manufactures, and wholly 
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destitute of colonies. 

Under all the burdens by which it is pretended that the 
people of England are oppressed, it is a fact well known, that 
the rent of lands in that country is at least double to the rent 
of equally good lands in Franee. The price of the fee sim- 
ple in England varies from twenty eight to thirty years pul 
chase; that of lands in France seldom rises to twenty years 
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purchase. In the year 1806, houses and lands, in and near 
the most opulent cities of France, could searcely be sold at 
any price. In the department of the Garonne, formerly the 
richest and most productive part of France, the crops were in 
so little demand, that some of the most extensive plantations 
were offered to any person gratis who would gather the erop. 
The holders of vineyards were so reduced and dispirited that 
they petitioned the emperor for relief; and he was pleased to 
order them a loan of one million of franks (about two hundred 
thousand dollars). ‘This was considered as an insult to their 
sufferings, as it afforded only about five hundred dollars to 
each of these great cultivators, and this too merely as a loan. 
The lands in England, on the contrary, meet a more ready 
sale than any property in the kingdom; and although subject 
to the enormous taxes which M. de Montgaillard represents, 
produce a much higher price than those of France. There 
never has been an example of an application of the land-hold- 
ers of England to the government for relief. 

“ Whatever,” says Mr. Walsh, “ may be the representa- 
tions of those, who, with little knowledge of the facts, affect to 
deplore the condition of England, it is true, nevertheless, 
that there has not existed so beautiful and perfect a model of 
public and private prosperity. 1 saw no instances of individ- 
ual oppression, and scareely any of individual misery, but 
that which belongs to the infirmity of all human institutions. 
I found there every indication of a state in a rapid career of 
advancement, a metropolis opulent beyond example, a cheer- 
ful peasantry, well fed, and commodiously lodged, an ardent 
attachment to the constitution, and a full reliance on the na- 
tional resourees. I heard but few well grounded complaints 
of the amount, and none of the collection of the taxes. The 
demands of the state ereaie no impediment to consumption, or 
discouragement to industry.” 

Animated as this description is, yet the same means of in- 
formation as was enjoyed by its author, personal observation, 
and this during a residence of many months in that country, 
in different years, and those among the darkest in the present 
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war, have satisfied us, that Mr. Walsh’s picture is natural and 
correct. 

This, then, is a view of the state of England. M. de 
Montgaillard may, if he pleases, denominate her vast resour- 
ces fictitious riches, but we have a short answer to all his 
remarks on this subject, and that answer is, that the people of 
England do in fact furnish, feed, supply, and support their 
immense armies and navies, without any resort to foreign na- 


tions for assistance; and still enjoy far more case and affluence 
than any other people in Europe. If such are the effects of 
fictitious riches, wo do not know whether it be worth while 


for a nation to be very solicitous about any other. 

We shall now make a few remarks upon two positions, 
that we have not yet noticed, which are advanced by M. de 
Montgaillard in the course of his work. 

The first is the facility with whieh France ean place her 
marine on a footing to combat with advantage, and indeed su- 
periority, the naval forees of Great Britain. His argument 
on this point is founded on the rapid eareer of the French 
marine under the ministry of Richelieu, and in that splendid 
period of French power, the reign of Louis XIV. But a very 
conclusive answer is, that Bonaparte has been in the full pos- 
session of all the power and resources of France for more 
than eleven years; he has strained every nerve to restore the 
French marine; he has expended, according to Mons. Peuchet, 
an annual sum nearly equal to the whole expenses of the ma- 
rine of Great Britain; and yet he appears to be as far as ever 
from the attainment of his object. |The master of the conti- 
nent seems to have forgotten, that it is not in human power to 
build up a formidable navy without experienced seamen, and 
that these cannot be procured without commerce. ‘This hero, 
so truly terrible on land, has been guilty of the inconsistency 
and absurdity of destroying commerce, the only nursery of 
seamen, while he has been wasting his resources in building 
ships, which will in consequence, when ealled into service, 
only tend to increase the marine of his enemy. Great Brit- 
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ain may lay aside her dock-yards, provided Bonaparte will 
vigorously pursue the building and equipment of his navy. 

But we are told lastly, by M. de Montgailiard, that the 
hank of England is in a state of insolvency—that it is inti- 
mately couneeted with the government, and that the issue of 
its bills may be considered as a species of paper eurreney, 
which he compares to the assignats of France. 

New there cannot be a stronger proof of the vigour and 
vpulence of the English nation, and of their confidence in the 
resourees of the government, than the facts relative to their 
national bank. Its cash payments were suspended in 1797, 
Every man, well or ill affected to the British nation, prediet- 
ed the rapid depreciation of its bills, in consequence of this 
measure. Yet we have personal knowledge, that in 1805, 
eight years afterwards, the credit of its bank bills was such 
as to command any quantity of specie at par. It is true, that 
since the war in Portugal, and since the interruption of Brit- 
ish commerce on the continent, they have been obliged to re- 
mit in specie most enormous sums for the support of their na- 
vy and army, and gold has attained a very high and unusual 
price. It is true also, that writers in England have been di- 
vided on this subject, and while some have attributed the ef- 
fect solely to the remittances made to the continent, thereby 
creating an unnatural seareity of gold, others with M. de 
Montgaillard have supposed it to proceed from an over emis- 
sion of bank unredeemable paper. We take however no part 
in this diseussion; though we rather incline, from all the facts, 
to be in favor of those who maintain the casual nature of 
this depreciation; and we do this more readily, because we 
find no alarm in the nation, exeept among the disaffected, and 
because we find also, that bank stock maintains its price not- 
withstanding this depreciation of its bills, or perhaps, as 
we are more inclined to call it, advance of the price of 
gold. But whatever opinion we might entertain on this 
subject, we are convinced that even the failure of the bank 
would ereate only a temporary distress in the nation. ‘There 


would still be as active, vigorous, able, and intelligent a 
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population, as well cultivated a soil, as many mdustrious 
citizens, as many ships, seamen, and enterprising merchants, 
as before. It may be recollected, that while the whole prop- 
erty of the nation has been by a census valued at fifteen hun- 
dred millions of pounds sterling, it is not probable, that the 
fate of a bank, whose whole property and debts do not exceed 
thirty millions, or two per cent of the national riches, could 
fundamentally affect the prosperity of the state. 

We have now done with this essay of M. de Montgaillard. 
The interesting nature of the subject, the prevalence of erro- 
neous ideas concerning it, especially in our country, have had 
much more influence in inducing us to enter into this detailed 
refutation of M. de Montgaillard’s positions, than the intrin- 
sie merits of his essay. It is because the system of our na- 
tional policy is in some degree professedly founded on the 
same unsupported positions, upon which M. de Montgaillard 
reposes, that we have thought that a thorough and eandid in- 
vestigation of them might be productive of some good jn the 
present distracted and melancholy state of our eountry. We 
know, that not only the more ignorant partizans of the ex- 
isting policy of the United States, but that some men, who 
have at present most influence on the fate of our coutry, have 
with M. de Montgaillard believed, or affected to believe, that 
the fate of Great Britain is decided and irreversible—that 
she must soon sink under the overwhelming power of France, 
and that policy and sound discretion dictate to the United 
States to shun any connection with this falling power, and to 
court the friendship of her enemy. We have already, in the 
eourse of our review, endeavoured (with what success our 
readers must judge,) to shew the fallacy of this belief. 

But there is another opinion of M. de Montgaillard, which 
we have not touched, and which is, or has been, equally pre- 
valent among a certain class in our country; and that is, that 
Great Britain is the enemy of neutral commerce, and of the 
maritime rights of other nations, of which France is the dis- 
interested champion and friend. 

With regard to this opinion, we feel uo zeal or interest, 
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except as lovers of truth and justice, and except too that we 
fear that the unfounded prejudices against Great Britain seat- 
tered among the uninformed in our own country may inflame 
the spirit of hostility against her, which is already too exten- 
sive and too deeply rooted, cither for our interest or our honor. 

It would be a strange phenomenon indeed, if Bonaparte;s 
who has marched from one conquest, and the extinction of one 
neutral state to another, until but one nation on the continent 
of Europe retains any considerable share of independence, 
should be, in truth and sincerity, the friend of neutral rights 
upon the ocean. A man who can believe that he is, must believe 
something more. He must believe that every nation, which 
has been successively attacked and annihilated by France, was 
the aggressor. He must think that Helland had no right te 
elect her own rulers—that the Cisalpine republic had forfeit- 
ed her claim to independence—that Venice deserved to be 
sold to Austria—that the Swiss had enjoyed liberty long 
enough—that Prussia, in her concessions, had not been suffi- 
ciently humble and subservient—that the house of Braganza 
had not done enough to purchase the privilege of being undis- 
turbed—and finally, that with regard to Spain there has been a 
great deal of error and precipitate judgment, and that when 
the facts are candidly examined, it will be found the empe- 
ror has conducted toward that country with justice and honor. 
If he do not believe all this, he must admit, that Bonaparte 
has sometimes been violent and unprincipled, and if he ad- 
mit this, how can he be quite sure of his moderation and 
equity upon the ocean? ‘There is no magie in that element to 
lull ambition to rest, or to change the nature of an unrelent- 
ing despot. 

Why should a man, who has declared, and all whose sub- 
jects are ready to declare, that France is formed by nature to 
be the guardian and protector of nations, both by sea and 
land, neglect to exercise this protecting power on the ocean, 
in the same benificent manner, in which it has been exercised 
ev the land? - 

Qn the other hand, let us.now look back for the iast twen- 
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ty years, and ask, what nation has Great Britain oppressed? 
Did she demand any sacrifices from the monarch of the two 
Sicilies for twice preserving him on his throne? Did she 
seize Egypt for her own use, after she had rescued it by her 
valor from the predatory incursion of Bonaparte? Had she 
not a thousand motives to retain this key to the Red Sea, and 
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to her Indian possessions? Did she take advantage of the 
weakness of Spain, or of Portugal, to seize upon their ultra- 
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marine territories, which were absolutely in her power, and 
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which are so important to her commeree? 

But we come to what more immediately concerns us. Is it 
true, as M. de Montgaillard asserts, “ that Franee has in 
vain, for more than a century past, made every effort to es- 
tablish in Europe a maritime legislation, which would favor 
the navigation of every nation in tine of peace, and insure that 
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of neutrals in time of war?” And have “ the British minis- 
try, on the other hand, disavowed, outraged, and trampled on 
thewights of nations?” Again: Is it true, as he alleges, that 
* the French government has proclaimed the freedom of nay- 
igation, that it has at all times protected the maritime rights 
of nations, and that from Henry II to the last years of Louis 
XIV, all the royal ordinances of France have tended to the 
preservation of these rights?” 

We say nothing about what France has “ proclaimed.” We 
freely acknowledge that no nation was ever more liberal in her 
proclamations and professions than France; but we do under- 
take to prove that France has been the greatest enemy of the 
maritime rights of nations, of any power in Europe; and that 
Great Britain, since she has swayed the sceptre of the ocean, 
with uneontrolled dominion, which has been the ease ever 
since Lord Howe’s victory in 1794, has exercised a modera- 
tion, and a spirit of justice, of which France would do well 
to follow the example; and remembering our own country, we 
are constrained most earnestly to desire, that the dominion of 
the sea may never pass into the hands of the nation which 
has so often proclaimed her respect for maritime rights, and 
hy whom they have been so much oftener trampled upon. 
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* By an ordonnance of Louis XIV, passed in 1704, all trade 
of neutrals with the colonies of the enemies of France, or in 
productions of such colonies, was forbidden, under pain of 
confiscation. We add, that this was the first time this doe- 
trine ever made its appearance; and it was the greatest, and 
most important inroad upon neutral rights, ever made by any 
nation. In 1744, in the reign of Louis XV, this statute or 
ordonnance was revised, and continued in force, and it was not 
till 1756, that Great Britain felt herself obliged to imitate 
the example of her then powerful rival. M. de Montgaillard 
admits, that France had no established marine, competent to 
eope with England, till the reign of Louis XIV. One of the 
first consequences of her maritime power was the inroad on 


the law of nations, as to the colonial trade, which we have 
cited above. 


In 1778 Franee openly supported the armed neutrality, 
who in fact were her allies, because it was her interest that 
Great Britain should be humbled. In this spirit she profess- 
ed herself the champion of the modern doctrine, that “ the 
flag shall protect the goods,” a doctrine very.convenient to 
weak belligerents, but a direct violation of the ancient estab- 
lished law of nations. 

‘To support this position, which she never meant to respect 
when it should not suit her convenience, she inserted an arti- 
ele to this effect in her treaty with us. The first war in 
which we were neutrals, was the war of the French revolu- 
tion, which broke out between her and Great Britain in Feb- 
ruary, 1793. In May of that year, an American ship, bound 
from Charlestown to London, and laden with rice, the prop- 
erty of London merchants, was carried into France, and there 
claimed, under the clause of the treaty which makes the ear- 
go free, if the flag be neutral; but the national convention, 
upon appeal, condemned the whole; and we undertake to say, 
that no one ease can be found in the whole history of French 
piracies, in which the doctrine, so strenuously urged by her 

* Our authorities are Valeu, in his Com: sur les ordon: de Louis 


XIV, and the ordonnances sur la marine de la France published under 
the auspices of Bonaparte. 
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statesmen, of the freedom of merchandize under neutral flags, 
has been recognized by her courts. So far from this, several 
hundred cargoes have been condemned which were bona fide 
neutral property, solely on the suspicion of their being the 
property of enemies. France is the only nation in Europe, 
which ever had the injustice and cruelty to condemn a neutral 
ship, because it carried enemy’s property not contraband of 
war. In the war of 1756, she had such an ordonnance, and in 
the war of 1793, since Bonaparte’s friends were in power, she 
passed a decree, that if upon any neutral vessel should be 
found any goods, wares, or merchandize, the growth or pro- 
duct of Great Britain, whether owned by British subjects or 
not, as well the said goods, as also the ship, and all other 
goods laden on board such ship, should be lawful prize. 

Can any parallel be found in the records of th> * enemies 
of neutral commerce,” to this fact, which we have cited from 
those of * its friends and protectors?” 

But we need not go so far back for evidence of the mode- 
ration and justice of France. We know what have been the 
acts of the monarch, who sits himself up as leader in this 
erusade for the establishment of maritime rights. His de- 
erees of Berlin and Milan are the proofs which he has given 
of his respect for these rights. ‘The whole couatry of his en- 
emy, her islands, her possessions in each hemisphere, even 
her productions are proscribed to neutrals. No excuse is re- 
eeived by this inexorable judge. No time can wash away the 
pollation of contact with British territory, or productions. He 
has declared, that the ship which has offended against his 
edicts shall be forever after denationalized. It shall ceaseto 
be neutral, not during the voyage in which she has offended, 
but forever. In ferocious contempt of all principle and pre- 
eedent were these edicts enacted. And their author is the 
man whom some believe, when he professes to be the asserto! 
of the freedom of the seas, and of the rights of neutrals. 

But the practical illustrations of the laws of nations by 
France exceed those of her decrees. When admiral Ville 
neuve, closely pursued by Lord Nelson, burnt every Amet- 
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ean vessel he saw, men, although they were stupified at this 
unexampled defiance of all the wholesome usages of nations, 
which require a solemn, judicial decision in all cases of prize, 
yet made some excuse for him, from the imminent danger he 
was in, and the dread he feit that Nelson would discover his 
track. But what shall be said when we find that this prac- 
tice has grown into an usage, and will soon be quoted to us, 
as a part of the law of nations, supported by innumerable 
precedents? France has continued this usage every year 
since the year 1805, to the time when we are writing. 

Let us now examine the conduct of Great Britain, who, 
according to M. de Montgaillard, “ disavows, outrages, and 
tramples on the rights of nations.” When did she ever declare 
that any portion of French productions should contaminate 
both vessel and cargo? When did she ever declare that 
French produce should under all or any circumstances be 
lawful prize? We know that she never retaliated this tyran- 
ical portion of the Berlin and Milan decrees. When did she 
ever declare that the touching at a French port should for- 
ever denationalize the ship? We know that she had too 
much justice to imitate in this the example of her enemy. 
When did she ever burn or sink a neutral vessel, without tri- 
al orexamination? Would this point of difference, even if it 
were the single one between her and her enemy, be nothing? 

But the general character of a nation is to be judged by 
her general, and habitual conduct towards neutrals. If 
Great Britain were as jealous of neutral commeree, as her 
enemies in France, and in this country contend, if she enters 
tained the disposition to exercise her maritime power with so 
little regard to the rights of other nations as is pretended, 
what has restrained her from sweeping all neutral ecommerce 
from the ocean? What has prevented her from exercising as 
despotic a control on that element, as France has dope upon 
the continent? It is said, that she is envious of the power and 
commerve of the United States, why has she not effectually 
checked that power, and that lately increasing commerce? 
Was it the waut of ability? Where has been the naval 
force, by which she could have been restrained? 
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Great Britain struck the death blow to the marine of her 
only rival, Franee, on the memorable first of June, 1794. 
Her fleets have sinee that time rode triumphant in every sea, 
Yet then the United States were poor and feeble. = Their 
navigation amounted to about three hundred thousand tons— 
their revenue was seven millions of dollars per annum. Since 
Great Britain has chased France from the ocean, this coun- 
try has advanced with giant pace. Her tonnage has quadru- 
pled; her revenue, before it was affected by our own national 
policy, had doubled in twelve years. Her cities were filled 
with abundance, and her commerce made some approach to 
that of the mistress of the waves. These are facts, which 
cannot be contradicted, and they are facts, which, in regard 
to the dispositions of Great Britain toward neutral nations, 
will not deceive us. 

How then has it happened, that our government has been 
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so eager to be at enmity with this nation—a nation, whose 
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whole captures, since the origin of our present complaints, do 
not, according to official statements, amount to one tenth part 
of the spuitations of France, and even fall short of those of 
the petty state of Denmark. How has it happened, that they 
have been so eager to enter into the views, to support the pro- 
jects, and to defend the usurpations of the oppressor of Eu- 
rope? 

But we forbear—we do not know what will be the situation 
of our country, when that which we are now writing will be 
read. We return for a moment to the work before us to men- 
tion a circumstance worth notice—that the translation has 
internal marks of not being the work of one to whom our lan- 
guage is native. Some account of its original author, very 
different from that given by his translator, may be seen in 2 
note below.* 


* We have, while writing, received the following information respect 
ing M. de Montgaillard, from a gentleman lately in the service of 
France, and the author of several political works. We place reliance 
on his authority. 

** This publication of M. de Montgaillard was probably designed by 
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ARTICLE 2. 


A Treatise on Bridge Architecture; in which the superior ad- 
vantages of the Flying Pendent Lever Bridge are fully 
proved. With an historical account and description of dif- 
ferent bridges erected in various parts of the world, from 
an early period down to the present time. By Thomas 
Pope, architect, and landscape gardener. New-York, Alex- 
ander Niven, 1811, 8vo. 


Ar what period, and in what nation the arch was first made 
use of in the construction of bridges, and whether among the 
ancients it was ever built upon those svientifie principles, 
which have afforded such ingenicus mathematical specula- 
tions, and have produced such magnificent structures in mod- 
ern times, are subjects of curious and difficult research. The 
importance of these questions, however, is not confined to a 
treatise upon bridge architecture, but is conneeted ‘with the 


Bonaparte to delude the people of the continent, and to prevent their 
revolt against his cruel system, by shewing them that all hope of aid 
irom England is fallacious. Fortunately however he has employed a 
man too well known, and too infamous to be believed by those who are 
acquainted with his history, and his former conduct. Though a person 
of obscure birth, M. de Montgaillard pretended to have shared as a suf- 
ferer in the proscription of the French nobility; though in fact he was 
a Septembrizer, as they were called in France, or Robespierrean, as they 
were denominated here. He arrived in England in 1794, giving out that 
he had escaped from the guillotine. He published in London “ The 
State of France in 1794,” containing, with some truths, many false and 
exaggerated accounts of the misery of France. Being suspected to be 
what he was, a spy of France, he went to Germany, and offered his ser- 
vices to the prince of Condé, commanding the royal emigrant army; and 
acted afterwards as a double spy for the Bourbons, and the usurpers of 
their throne. After the arrest of Pichegru, Georges, Moreau, and oth- 
ers, in 1804, he published in the Moniteur a long account of the discov- 
ery of the real or pretended conspiracy, in which they were accused of 
heing engaged. In this he publicly avowed a sort of double espionage, 
and imputed the most false and absurd crimes to these victims of Bona 
parte. Such are the outlines of the morals and honor of this author.” 
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history of the art of building from the earliest ages. Among 
those stupendous ruins now remaining upon the banks of the 
Nile, which are well known to have been erected long before 
the Greeks or Romans were acquainted with Egypt, there are 
no traces of it to be found. Thick walls, massive pillars, and 
ponderous lintels are generally discovered, the expense and 
labor of which would certainly have been avoided, if the na- 
ture and properties of the arch had been understood. In Gre- 
cian architecture it is seldom seen, while it makes a very es- 
sential part in that of the Romans. Domes and arches are 
sometimes met with in the ruins of Greece, but the aqueduets, 
bridges, theatres, and temples, constructed by the Romans, 
many of which have continued, and are in use at the present 
day, clearly show that they were acquainted with its theory, 
and displayed great skill in its application. 

Although the arch has been in use ever since the time of 
the Romans, beyond whieh period it is ditheult accurately to 
traee its history, yet the semicircular form, or cireular curve 
only was adopted; and this prevailed until the Gothie archi- 
tecture arose, about the beginning of the twelfth century. The 
great changes introduced at this time into all the ornamental 
parts of churches, monasteries, and religious houses, to which 
the expense of building and the science of architecture were 
alone confined, were so dissimilar from the Grecian and Ro- 
man, as well as from the Saxon style, which immediately pre- 
ceded it, that artists and antiquaries have not been able to 
discover its origin. ‘The transition from the Roman to the 
Gothic, or rather frem the round to the pointed arch, was very 
natural, and might have been produced by the accidental in- 
tersection of two semicircles. But the clustered columns, the 
hatched mouldings, and the delicate traeery, which embel- 
lished ecclesiastical architecture during the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries, when the pointed arch was first introduced 
into England, justify the supposition, that this most distin- 
guishing character of what is calied the Gothic style, was the 
result of design. Nor can it be satisfactorily shown, whether 
this form was first used in Europe, or whether it was brought 
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from Asia. Few well established facts of its existence at all 
in Asia are to be found, but the instances of its having been 
very common in Kurope, and particularly in England, are in- 
numerable. ‘The magnificent bridge at Ispahan, in Persia, 
called the Alla-werdie-chan, over the Zenderoet, is a Gothie 
structure, but it is not known when or by whom it was built. 
It is five hundred and forty paces long, and has thirty three 
pointed arches. This, however, is supposed to have been 
erected long after the Gothic architecture prevailed in Europe, 
because there are many publie buildings in this style at the 
same place, which are evidently the works of the fifteenth 
or sixteenth century. London bridge has pointed arches, and 
was built in the twelfth century, instead of the old one of 
wood; and the first stone bridge in Eng}and was erected a few 
years earlier, with cireular arches, and from this cireumstance 
called Bow bridge. 

The next and most important change in the form of arches 
was made in modern days by the application of the elliptical 
eurve, and that compounded of segments of circles having un- 
equal radii. ‘The Pont Royal, over the Seine at Paris, is an 
example of the former, and Blackfriars tridge, over the 
Thames, is a beautiful structure with arches composed of cir- 
cular segments. 

In the construction of wooden bridges, the history and the 
remaining works of the ancients afford nothing either for in- 
struction or for imitation. How the centers, or supports, upon 
which the Romans turned their arches, were contrived, we 
have no means of determining. Carpentry, as a seience, was 
probably little studied, and from the importanee which secms 
to have been given to Cvesar’s celebrated bridge over the 
Rhine, we cannot presume they had any theoretic knowledge 
of timber trusses. Even in Europe, at this time, there are few 
bridges of wood which display much skill in carpentry; and 
those few do not far exceed some works of the kind that have 
been erected in the United States. Our numerous bridges have 
sprung from the hazardous spirit of enterprize which distin- 


guishes American architects, and their execation exhibits the- 
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nicest skill of the workman, as well as the ingenious inven- 
tion of the artist. In proof of this we may adduce the 
few failures which have occurred, and those few in almost 
every instance have happened from the natural decay of the 
materials, or from the violence of the freshes, loaded with 
masses of ice, logs, and trees, in our rivers, over which great 
breadth of timber trusses are required. 

As the beauty, strength, and cheapness of framed bridges 
depend upon the jadicious distribution of the forces with 
which the struts and ties in every complicated system of car- 
pentry are charged, engineers cannot bestow too much time 
and study upon this important subject. For all problems in 
earpentry may be considered as dependent upon one funda- 
mental maxim, whichis, that every piece of timber used in a 
frame or truss, must be made to connect or sustain its thrust 
or load in the direction of the grain or fibres which compose it. 
If the scantling is to bear a compressing force, it is called a 
strut, and if it is to resist a strain in the opposite direction, it 
is called a tie. Now it is evident that the operation of these 
two forees—whether they are to act in a horizonal, perpendic- 
ular, or oblique direction—comprehends the whole science of 
earpentry; but té adjust it so that each piece of the proposed 
truss shall have its just proportion of the load to which it is 
subjected, requires a correct knowledge of the doctrine of the 
composition and resolution of forces. 

We have made these introductory remarks to the review 
of Mr. Pope’s “ Treatise on Bridge Architecture,” for so he 
has ventured to call it, with a view to supply some hints to 
our readers, which they have a right to expect from the title, 
but which they will look for in vain in this work.  In- 
deed we at first intended to have gone more fully into the his- 
tory of the origin and progress of bridge building, but we 
have reflected that we owe something to a book of this size, 
and that we shall have opportunities enough to show the im- 
portance of the subject, as well as the disrespectful and tri- 
fling manner in which our author has treated this valuable and 
interesting art. Mr. Pope, full of his own new invention, (of 
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whose value we shall speak hereafter,) has given us almost 
nothing of what ought to be found in a treatise on bridge archi- 
tecture. 

The volume before us contains nearly three hundred pages, 
ineludifig the preface and subscribers’? names. It is divided 
into four parts. ‘The first part, which fills somewhat more 
than half the number of pages, is called a History of Bridges, 
and contains accounts of a considerable number, with perspec- 
tive views of several of the principal. The other parts relate to 
Mr. Pope’s new inventions. Of the remaining number of pages, 
however, the preface occupies twenty two. In this the author 
says nothing about bridge architecture, nor inserts any thing 
that has more to do with the title-page of his book than with 
the title-deeds of his estate. We shall give one extract from 
it, principally as a specimen of his manner of writing. He is 
endeavouring to convince the reader that the unmeaning and 
discordant parts of a modern building, and the ill-judged dis- 
tribution of apartments are sufficient evidence of a gross de- 
departure from “ the true style of elegance” * of that propi- 
tious era, when lived that Roman oracle, Vitruvius, and whe 
was styled in those days the father of architects.” 


“ Then comes the numerous host of petty breaks, advance 
ing and receding from each other, like children playing at boe 
peep or hide-and-seek. At length we ascend in vision to the 
top of these fine decorated walls, and behold them capped with 
a cornice large enough for a child’s baby-house, and which, by 
the help of a magnifying glass, we discover that it contains a 
number of ornamental members of various kinds; such as ci- 
ma-rectas, cima-reversas, fillets, coronas, modillions, dentals, 
cavettos, facias, friezes, kc. &c. but which might as well have 
been one entire plane surfac:, for ought the public can distin- 
guish, at even a very small distance. In descending from this 
elevated spot last mentioned, for we have not time to ascend 
higher, lest the ghastly smoke-tunnels, e¢ cetera, should detain 
us too long; the eye of sersibility has to undergo all that dislo- 
cation and torture, which an unhappy victim would experience, 
who, having, in a moment of despair, precipitated himself from 
off some tremendous height down headlong on the forked 
points of projecting craggy rocks, that the merciless hand of 
quarriers had left behind them: for, take which road you will, 
Nothing but broken surfaces is to be found, whereby to man- 
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gle and obstruct the path of vision. And all the reasons we 
can have assigned to us for the introduction of such a crowd of 
absurdities as is here witnessed, is to be summed up in the old 
depraved principles and sorry language of corrupt taste; name- 
ly, that one cannot have too much of a good thing. And we 
find that, according to the old proverb, one error begets anoth- 
er. Hence we also find, that instead of the spacious dome and 
lofty spires being erected for the canopy, or finishing of those 
temples intended for the worship of God, the great Architect of 
worlds, steeples of the most ridiculous and preposterous forms 
are substituted in lieu thereof; some of which, in form, may 
be justly compared to an antique pepper-box; being perfo- 
rated with numerous holes, from the top hali way downwards, 
for what purpose I know not, except it be to answer the use 
of a city pigeon-house. Others are again finished with a petty 
cupola, open on every side, to catch the rain and snow, in stor- 
my seasons. These gross absurdities, and many more, that 
might be mentioned, not only tend to prove that the correct 
principles of the ancients are but little known in the present 
day, but also ill-bespeak the wisdom, grandeur, and correct taste 
of a great nation. Neither can such vile designs be furnish- 
ed by men, who have ever learned what mechanical beauty 


meaneth.” pp. 19, 20, 21. 


However readily we should join our author in animadvert- 
ing upon the uncouth and preposterous innovations made upon 
the art of building, in many respects, we still think that great 
credit is due to the present state of architecture in this coun- 
try; and in the science of carpentry exhibited in the construe- 
tion of bridges, some of our artists discover investigation and 
research which we in vain look for in any other branch of 
the art. Inthe private dwelling houses of our countrymen, 
we see as much expense displayed, as ean be found in build- 
ings of the same description in any country in Europe; and in 
New York, Philadelphia, and Boston, the houses which have 
been erected during the last fifteen years, whether single, or 
in blocks, are equal in magnitude and substantial workman- 
ship, to the town residences of gentlemen in London. It is 


only in those parts which are intended for ornaments, that we 


display something to be censured, The balustrades, corm 


ces, windows, and all the exterior appendages of finical deco- 
rations in wood, which we make use of, are supplied in Eng- 
land in more simple forms, and wrought in the more durable 
anaterials of stone and iron. 
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In the historical part of Mr. Pope’s work, he has taken up 
about one hundred and sixty pages, to give an account of a lit- 
tle more than a hundred bridges. He has shewn however as 
little acquaintance with this very interesting and extensive 
field of inquiry as ean well be imagined. It is a compila- 
tion chiefly from Rees’ Cyclopedia, the Wonders of Nature 
and Art, Morse’s Geography, &¢. with very little original 
matter, furnished either by the observations or correspondence 
of the compiler. Besides many omissions, which shew how 
little industrious he has been in collecting information at home, 
he has overiooked many bridges in Eurepe, that as much de- 
serve a place in his history as many he has inserted. In the 
vicinity of Rome, the Fabrician, called Fourhead—the Ces- 
tian, called now the St. Bartholomews—the Senatorian—the 
Lepidan, near Ripa—the Triumphal—the Janieulan, ealled 
also Ponte Sisto—the Milvian, and many others, some of 
which are now remaining, would have furnished details in- 
teresting to antiquarians, as well as to artists. Yet these are 
not inserted. Neither has he collected all that the bold and 
hazardous enterprize of Chinese artists has ereeted; nor can 
we perceive why the bridge in Blenheim Park, which was 
constructed to embellish the pleasure grounds of the duke of 
Marlborough, should be mentioned, while those in Hyde 
Park, in the duke of Bedford’s Park at Woburn Abbey, many 
iron bridges, and a very ancient and venerable bridge at 
Stratford upon Avon, and several others in England, are 
treated with neglect. Battersea, Chelsea, Kew, and Hampton 
Court Bridges, he merely mentions; the last he gives us a 
very correct representation of, and it “ is a most beautiful 
and picturesque strueture.” But all of them, and one, 
which we have had an opportunity of examining, at South- 
hampton, though built of wood, are covered with gravel, lime- 
stone, or broken flints. This peculiarity of building bridges 
with gravel carriage-ways, instead of planks, Mr. Pope 
has not particularly noticed; though, if we may judge from 


4 promising experiment now making in this vicinity, which 
we shall presently notice, we think our countrymen will be 
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indebted to it for a very simple and economical improvement 
in the art of bridge building. 

As Mr. Pope has given us nothing by way of history which 
might not have been compiled by any country schoolmaster, 
we will sive one instance of his carelessness, which is cer. 
tainly interesting to those who like to trace the progress of 
this very important art. Bow Bridge, over the river Lea, 
near London, was the first that was built in England with a 
stone arch. It was erected in the time of Henry 1, through 
the influence of his queen, Matilda, about 1140. 

“ This Matilda,” says Leland, who gives the particulars 
of its foundation, “ when she saw the forde to be dangerous 
to them that travelled by the old foord, over the river of 
Lue (for she hersei? had been well washed in the water,) 
caused two stone bridges to be builded, of the which, one 
was situated over Lue, at the head of the towne of Stratford, 
now ealled Bow, because the bridge was arched like a bow, 
a rare piece of worke, for before that time the like had never 
been seen in England. ‘The other over the little brooke, 
eommonly called Ciavelse Bridge. She made the king's 
highway of gravel between the two bridges.” 

Although the work before us is very defective as a * trea- 
tise,” for so Mr. Pope chooses to name it, yet it eontains 
short accounts of a few bridges whieh will amuse the reader. 

In China there is a remarkable bridge, having but one 
arch, built of white stone, 


It “ has obtained the name of the flying bridge, from its be- 
ing built over an extensive river, from one mountain to anoth- 
er, and consisting of one single arc, five hundred cubits, or sev- 
en hundred and fifty feet high from the water, and four hun- 
dred cubits, or six hundred feet span. This immense arc is 
semicircular, the stones that form the archivolt are from 
seven to twelve feet in length, the voussoirs are intradossed and 
extradossed from a centre like unto the arches in Europe, and 
the whole masonry of this bridge executed in a style that 
would do credit to the artificers of any country.” p. 52. 


The celebrated bridge over the Rhine at Schaffhausen was 
of such a singular construction, if we may believe the whole of 
the common account of it,(which however, we confess, appears 
to us as well as to Mr. Pope nearly incredible,) and was built 
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by sucha humble workman, Ulrich Grubenman, that we shall 
yenture to insert an account of it. 


“ Several stone bridges had been carried away by the ra- 
pidity of the torrent, when a carpenter of Appenzel offered to 
throw a wooden bridge of a single arc across the river, which 
is nearly four hundred feet wide. The magistrates, however, 
required that it should consist of two arcs, and that the middle 
pier of the bridge should be employed for that purpose; but al- 
though the architect was obliged to obey, he contrived to leave 
it doubtful whether the bridge was supported by the middle 
pier, and whether it would not have been equally safe, if form- 
ed after his own plan. A man of the lightest weight felt it vi- 
brate under him, though waggons heavily laden might pass 
over it without danger. Its mechanism, though simple, was 
most extraordinary, and afforded a striking proof of the abilities 
of the man who projected and executed it, without the least 
knowledge of mathematics, and, in fact, without the least pre- 
tensions to literature. This curious bridge was finished in less 
than three years, at the expense of four thousand pounds; but 
it was burnt by the French troops, when they evacuated Schaff- 
hausen, after being defeated by the Austrians, in the spring of 
seventeen hundred and ninety nine.” p. 58. 

The east iron bridges, which have been erected in Eng- 
land within the last forty years, have opened an entiyely new 
era im the art. Those at Coalbrook Dale, Wearmouth, 
Bridgewater, and Stanes are the most remarkable. Besides 
these, there are two at Bristol, and one at Buildwas, over 
the Severn; all of which Mr. Pope has deseribed. Bridges of 
this kind are frequently made on a small seale for canals, 
and in private grounds; and there are two beautiful construe- 
tions of this kind in the public gardens at Bath, over the 
Kennet and Avon canal. The only east iron bridge on the 
continent, is the bridge of the Louvre, at Paris, over the Seine, 
called also the Pont des Arts. It is five hundred and six- 
teen feet long, between the abutments, and rests upon eight 
piers. Mr. Pope has given a long account of this work, ex- 
tracted from the Bulletin des Sciences. Our readers will 
probably be gratified with the following description of the 
Wearmouth Bridge, as it is much the largest that has ever 
heen made of east iron.* 


* This is the bridge, an account of a part of whose construction Dr. 


Paley introduces for the purpose of illustration in the eighth chapter of 


his Natural Theology, 
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“ The bridge consists of a single arc, whose span is two hun- 
dred and thirty six feet; and as the springing-stones at each 
side project two feet, the whole opening is two hundred and 
forty feet. The arc is a segment of a circle of about four hun- 
dred and forty four feet diameter; its versed sine is thirty four 
feet, and the whole height from low water about one hundred 
feet, admitting vessels from two to three hundred tons burden 
to pass under, without striking their masts. A series of one 
hundred and five blocks form a rib; and six of these ribs com- 
pose the breadth of the bridge. The spandrels, or the spaces 
between the arc and the road-way, are fiiled up by cast-iron cir- 
cles, which touch the outer circumference of the arc, and at the 
same time support the road-way, thus gradually diminishing 
from the abutments towards the centre of the bridge. There 
are also diagonal iron bars, which are laid on the tops of the 
ribs, and extended to the abutments, to keep the ribs from 
twisting. The superstructure isa strong trame of timber 
planked over to support the carriage-road, which is composed 
of marl, lime-stone, and gravel, with a cement of tar and chalk 
immediately upon the planks to preserve them. The whole 
width of the bridge is thirty two feet. The abutments are mas- 
ses of almost solid masonry, twenty four fect in thickness, forty 
two in breadth at bottem, and thirty seven at top. The south 
picr is founded on the solid rock, and rises from about twenty 
two feet above the bed of the river. On the north side, the 
ground was not so favourable; so that it was necessary to carry 
the foundation ten feet below the bed. The weight of the iron 
in this extraordinary fabric amounts to two hundred and sixty 
tons; forty six of these are malleable, and two hundred and 
fourteen cast. The entire expense for it was twenty seven 
thousand pounds.” pp. 116, 117. 


Having thus briefly noticed the historical part of Mr. 
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mentioned. 

Of the first kind are the floating bridges, which are seen 
on the Salem, and Worcester turnpikes. They are 
made by laying large sticks of timber upon the water, froim 
shore to shore; the buoyancy of which is sufficient to support 
the weight of the planks and railings, together with the 
weight of any load that may ordinarily be earried over them. 
When first made, they sink only to small depths, but after a 
few years they absorb so much water, that they settle so as 
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io bring the planks on a level with the water. ‘These are 
very easily made. ‘The timbers will last a great many years, 
and when they need repairs, or lose their buoyancy new piec- 
es can in the most expeditious manner be substituted. Over 
ponds and sheets ef water not liable to be much disturbed by 
currents, tides, or tempests, the utility of this plan is very 
obvious. 

The second new and valuable improvement in construet- 
ing bridges in this country was introduced by Mr. Craigie, in 
1809. It is seen in the canal bridge over Charles river, con- 
necting Cambridge with Boston, between the Charles River, 
and West Boston bridges. ‘The piles and underwork are 
similar to those bridges, only placed at a less distance, to 
sive sufficient strength to the stringers, which lay upon the 
eaps, and support the carriage way, and foot walks. Instead 
of the carriages passing upon planks, as they do on the other 
bridges in the vicinity, they move over a level, hard road. 
Upon the stringers was laid a flooring of common inch boards, 
over the whole length of the bridge. A composition of clay, 
lime, and salt, in nearly equal parts, and mixed with water 
to a consistency that admitted its being used with a shovel, 


was then spread over the boards; next to this was a course of 


planks, four inches thick, with the same composition filling 
all the joints between them, and covering them to the depth 
of one or two inches. <A second flooring of boards was laid 
upon this last stratum. Upon these boards clay was spread 
from two to four inches thick, and above all, gravel to the 
depth of about eight inches was laid, and rolled with a very 
heavy roller, thus forming a firm road over the whole length 
of the bridge. ‘The foot walks on each side are raised a little 
above the level of the road, and are planked. As this is the 
lirst bridge of the kind, we believe, in this country, it was 
considered as an experiment merely; and we can congratulate 
the public, that the suceess of it, from a recent examination 


of the work, may be considered no longer doubtful. 
The third plan, which we think deserves a place here, is 
the one that Mr. Towne conceived, to supply the middle arch 
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of Andover bridge, over the Merrimack. That which had 
been carried away by a fresh was a framed arch. Mr. 
Towne was immediately employed to construct another, which 
he executed with no cther materials than pine boards an inch 
thick. The arch was a segment of a large cirele, the chord 
of which was one hundred and ten feet. A pattern was form- 
ed from a board, having the necessary curve, and about twelve 
inches wide, and of such a length as could at least expense be 
cut from boards that are not very difficult to obtain on the 
Merrimack. One edge of the pattern was concave, for the 
under, and the other convex, for the upper surface of. the 
arch, and each end was accurately sawed so as to correspond 
with a radius of the great cirele by which the curve was 
drawn. By laying this pattern on the rough boards, one af- 
ter another, and marking out the form on each to which they 
were to be cut, the whole business of preparing them was 
very plain and expeditious. Having thus provided the board 
ares, ten or twelve of which were required to reach from one 
pier to the other, he proceeded to put up the arch in the fol- 
lowing manner. A single course of the boards was elevated 
to its place, having a firm stepping upon the middle of the in- 
ternal edges of the piers, and supporting itself by lateral pressure 
upon the piers in the same manner that a stone or brick arch is 
supported. When this course was raised, it formed the mid- 
dle series of perpendicular ares, and from this, on each side, 
were successively nailed, with good wrought nails, the other 
boards, breaking joints, until a sufficient number of them 
was added to give the proper width to the bridge. When 
thus finished, the arch was covered with a sheathing, upon 
which the planked read way, and side railings were construct- 
ed. 

This very ingenious and novel plan is applicable to many 
situations where framed bridges are generally built at much 
greater expense. Unfortunately the arch had not a fair trial. 
It fell, soon after it was erected, into the river and floated down 
the stream in one entire piece, except being a little fractured 
at the ends, and a well constructed arch of carpentry was 
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shortly afterwards substituted in its stead. Mr.'Towne suppos- 
ed that an unlucky oversight in commencing the work was 
the cause of its fall, as the piers did not seem to have given 
way in any part, nor was any defect or weakness discovered 
in the arch after its descent. In building it, the first course 
of ares had its whole support by lateral pressure on the piers; 
but as the two next courses were nailed tothe middle ares, one 
on each side, these were partly supported by their connexion 
with them, while the middle ares, being mutually aided by the 
same connexion, lost part of their power of lateral pressure; 
and the whole three courses thus joined, produced an effect 
upon the piers not unlike what would have been produced 
if the arch had been cut out of one solid plank, three inches 
thick and one hundred and ten feet long. Each successive 
eourse of boards, being supported by nails, would have no lat- 
eral pressure on the piers, and its weight would be distributed 
over the whole preceding ares. By this operation, the weight 
and the consequential lateral thrust, would gradually increase 
at and near the first or middle course of boards, and when the 
whole were nailed up, the entire weight of the compounded 
arch would press on the middle of the piers with greatest 
foree, and the four external angles of the areh would eon- 
tribute very little to its support. For, supposing the board 
ares or segments to be all put up in their places without nail- 
ing, they would have a lateral strain upon the piers on the 
common principles of a stone arch. But when the boards came 
to be all firmly combined by nails, the arch would have little 
lateral strain, but would rest with a perpendicular force, near- 
ly equal to its whole weight, upon the piers, like a straight 
stick of timber. This is certainly a very natural way of ae- 
counting for the aceident. For, as Mr.’fTowne justly conelud- 
ed, the arch not having a continued, equal support along the 
edges of the piers upon which it stepped, but chiefly on the 
two centre points, it must either rock or vibrate so as to cause 
its being thrown from its exact balance, or by its accumulated 
weight on those points force the piers to yield sufficiently to 
let it slip down between them, Probably both causes con- 
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tributed to the fall. Had the work been commenced from the 
sides and continued to the centre, instead of beginning at the 
centre and being carried to the sides, it would perhaps 
now be standing, and the value of this experiment migh 
be fully estimated. 

Next to the historical part, Mr. Pope gives the description 
of his Patent Flying Pendent Lever Bridge, with bills of tim- 
ber, seantlings, and expenses for a bridge of any length from 
two hundred to two thousand four hundred feet, together with 
extracts from the ingenious experiments of Buffon, Muschen- 
broek, and others, to illustrate “ the unerring primeiples on 
which his invention is founded.” His whole deseription, how- 
ever, is so cyt up and mangled by propositions, scholia, corol- 
laries, and notes, that it was with great difficulty, even with 
the assistance of the plates, that we could obtain as satisfac- 
tory a comprehension of his plan in forty pages, as we presume 
we are able to give our readers in the compass of two. To 
build a bridge of any length from two hundred to two thou- 
sand feet, with no other points of support than the two abut- 
ments, and on no other mechanical principle than the lever, 
is the problem which Mr. Pope imagines he has completely 
solved; and every lover of the arts who does not discover and 
acknowledge the surprising advantages of his bridge over al! 
others, he seems to consider an outlaw from the pleasures of 
science; and every principle of carpentry is set down as het- 
erodox that does not contribute its little aid to uphold his gi 
gantic plan. 

His two first propositions discover so much profoundness of 
thought and clearness of reasoning, that we wiil venture to 


extract them, as specimens of his powers of demonsration, and 


then proceed to give an abstract of his invention. The first 
relates to the name. He begins with— 


‘¢ PROPOSITION 1. 

«“ The principles, shape, construction, and extent of this 
bridge differ wholly from all others before invented; and 1! 
may with propriety be termed, a Flying Pendent Lever 
Bridge. 

“ Scholium—l'irst, because the arms of this bridge spring 
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from the abutment on each side, and extend over ariver or 
space, till they meet in the centre, and form one single arc, 
without ceintres, or support of any kind, while building, save 
the abutments from which they spring. 

“‘ Secondly, they fly out and are suspended in the air. 
Thirdly, they hang or jut over. TF ourthly, they are supported 
above the ground. 

“© Note.——These terms are to be understood, as chastely ap- 
plying only to this sort of bridge in particular, as it differs whol- 
ly from the ancient military flying bridges, which were con- 
structed of pontons, leather boats, beams, holiow casks, blown 
bladders, and the like, commonly called front volant, or fons 
ductarius.” pp. 203, 204. 


Our readers being thus, we presume, satisfied that Mr. 
Pope has given his bridge an appropriate name, the way is in 


some measure cleared for— 


“ PROP. 2. 


“ Princifiles, 1st —The principles of this bridge, as a whole, 
are founded on the Lever, No. 1. 

“ Scholium—Each half bridge, before it is united in the cen- 
tre, is to be considered one body; then the fulcrum or prop, if 
it were intended to move, would be between the weight, which 
is the abutment, and the power, which is the projecting arm of 
the half bridge. 

“ Corollary.—Therefore the abutment, on all occasions, 
must be of such weight as will be more than sufficient to coun- 
terpoise the said projecting arm while building, and also all the 
men and materials employed in the erection of the same.” p. 
204. 


From each side of the river, where a bridge upon this plan 
is to be raised, the two arms are to project and meet in the 
middie. ‘The face of the abutment becomes the fulcrum, the 
abutment is the weight, and the weight of the arm with 
whatever load it may carry constitutes the power. So 
long as the weight of masonry in the abutment, therefore, 
shall continue to overpower the influence of gravitation in the 
arm, which extends half way over the river,so long the bridge 
will be sustained. As one solid stick of timber having the 
requisite size and length to form one arm of a bridge twelve 
hundred feet long is pretty difficult to procure even in Amer- 
jean forests, Mr. Pope proposes to form a compound arm, by 
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combining many pieces of timber. Each arm consists of two 
ribs. Each rib is made up of four longitudinal levers, com. 
pounded of many pieces of timber by means of searfing, and 
projeeting one above the other from the abutment towards the 
middle of the river. ‘These four levers are not parallel to each 
other but form an angle, the upper one being about fourteen 
feet above the lower one at the abutment, and approaching 
to within about six feet of it at the middle point of the 
bridge, where they are connected with the end of a similar 
arm from the opposite shore. ‘The upper lever he calls the 
“ cap piaie,” the lower one, the “ archivolt rail,” and the two 
intermediate ones, “ horizontal levers or longitudinal nee- 
dles.”” As these four levers are placed in a vertical plane, he 
unites and equalises their several forces by what he names the 
“ angular levers, or voussoirs.” These are short sticks of 
timber bolted to the longitudinal beams on each side of the 
rib, beginning at the abutment, and continued to the end of 
the arm. The first is fixed at the face of the abutment, which 
is made inelining, like the side ofa pyramid, with an angle of 
forty five degrees, and all the rest follow in close order as 
they can be put, having their joining sides eut or tabled into 
corresponding notches, or scarfs, so that they * support and 
inclose the longitudinal levers, by resting in each other on 
their end grain tusks, eut out of the solidtimber.” ‘This gives 
the angular levers an oblique, instead of a perpendicular posi- 
tion, except at the middle of the bridge, where they are made 
in the shape of the voussoirs, or arch stones, at the crown of 
a stone bridge, the middle one being perpendicular. When a 
rib is thus formed, the longitudinal levers are all concealed 
from the sight by the voussoirs, and two ribs placed at such 
distance from each other as the width of the proposed bridge 
shall require, and connected by flooring timbers and joists, 
constitute one arm; and another, made in the same manner 
from the opposite abutment, completes the bridge. 
Having thus attempted to give an intelligible account of 
Mr. Pope’s invention, we will now shew the process of build- 
ing the bridge. When the first pieces of the longitudinal levers 
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are let into the abutment, extending many feet back, and se- 
eured by keys and ecross-ties in the internal part of the mason- 
ry, they project but a little distance from the face of the stone 
work. ‘The first voussoirs are then bolted on, and the rest 
follow successively, one on each side of the rib, to near the 
end of the pieces let into the abutment, when additional pieces 
of timber are united to the first by searfing, and the voussoirs 
are continued: thus gradually extending the longitudinal levers 
as the voussoirs are one after another put in their places. 
All the work of erecting this bridge is to be carried on from 
the upper surface of the frame, and the angular levers are let 
down to their proper position by the help of a crane; and a 
ladder hangs by the side, on which the workmen descend to 
drive the bolts. 

Should our readers have thus obtained a correct notion of 
Mr. Pope’s plan, we have no doubt they will also readily per- 
eeive its numerous defeets. A combination of timbers dispos- 
ed in this manner for an arm one thousand feet long, having 
one end only secured in the abutment, in open defiance of all 
the rules of carpeutry, is certainly a bold attempt upon the 
credulity of the age. Mr. Pope seems to imagine that by the 
intervention of the voussoirs, the whole gravitating power of 
the arm will be referred or transmitted to the face of the 
abutment, and that the zigzag line into which their uniting 
sides are cut will afford a support to their own weight. He 
has not sufficiently considered that the fulerum to each of 
these numerous levers is on the cap plate, which in fact is 
also the lever to which the power is applied; and that its op- 
eration will be to press towards the abutment with a part 
of its power, and the other part will act in a perpendicular 
direction tending to bend or break the horizontal beams. The 
modification of these two strains will depend upon the distance 
from the abutment at which they are applied. Near the face 
of it the lateral pressure will be the greatest, and the pressure 
downwards will be the least. At the extremity of the arm 
the perpendicular foree will necessarily be the most effectual, 
and the lateral foree will be distributed along the whole 
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length of the arm and become almost nothing towards the 
abutment. ‘This is true only as to the effeet, for the same 
law of the lever applies at any point of the arm. For in- 
stance, let an arm one thousand feet long be supposed to be 
erected. ‘The middle voussvir is five hundred feet from the 
abutment, and inelines forty five degrees. Now all the weight 
of that part of the arm beyond the voussoir is acting by the 
common principle, upon the angular lever having its fulerum 
at the boit wnich secures it to the cap plate. . But it is also 
bolted to the archivolt rail and the two intermediate needles, 
and whatever tendency either of these four longitudinal levers 
may have to fall, must at the same time be common to the 
whole, and the fulerum will descend with the rest. The pow- 
er of gravity will be divided. A part will be thrown off to- 
ward the abutment, and a part must have a direction down- 
wards. Near or at the face of the abutment the unelastie na- 
ture of the masonry will not permit the fulerum of the first 
angular lever or voussoir to descend at all, although the pro- 
portion of its lateral to its perpendicular force will be the 
same as at the middle voussoir. But at the middle voussoir, 
owing to the yielding and elastie nature of the frame between 
it and the abutment, the fulerum with all the accompanying 
parts must sensibly settle, and the lateral force will be spent 
before its effeets can ever reach the abutment. The same may 
be said of any other angular lever beyond it. 

It is evident that, whatever may be the force operating at 
any given point through the whole length of the arm, the cap 
plate and arehivolt rail are each suffering a strain at the abut- 
ment, equal to about half the whole gravitating power of the 
arm. ‘That which is exerted upon the former is drawing it 
out, and that which aets upon the latter crowds or compresses 
it against the abutment. These two violent actions would re- 
semble what actually takes place in the superior and inferior 
fibres of a stick of wood when in the act of breaking. The 
first are drawn asunder, and the last are crowded together, of 
a splinter flies off by force of the compression. Suppose then 
the whole arm of the bridge to be formed from one solid piece? 
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of timber, the action of the foree which would be employed to 
break it would be the greatest at the upper and lower course 
of fibres. How immense the power of this lever bridge 
would be, we sha'l leave to the imagination of the reader. 

Defective and unphilosophical as we consider Mr. Pope’s 
whole theory to be, the execution of it, in any tolerable con- 
formity to his principles, would baile the most ingenious efforts 
of human skill. The great number of searfed joints in the 
longitudinal levers, the zigzag line into which the voussoirs 
are cut, the weight of this extensive mass of oak timber, and 
the elasticity of the whole arm, will not only combine to open 
the joints in some places so as to weaken if not interrupt the 
line of support near the abutment, but essentially change the 
form of the arm to a figure, having its superior and inferior 
lines formed into curves. The effects of these powerful causes 
would be seen in the crowding together of the vousseirs at 
their lower ends, and opening them atthe top, and would con- 
tinue to become gradually more observable as the work advane- 
ed. By this inevitable defect in the practical execution of 
the plan, the touching surfaces of the angular levers would be 
reduced, and the force of lateral pressure be confined to the 
points in contact at their lower extremities; and these spread- 
ing joints would become yawning receptacles for the seeds of 
decay, long before the bridge could be completed. 

As upon the construction and weight of the abutments the 
whole bridge must depend for its steady suspension over the 
river, the patentee has exercised his fancy in contriving how 
to render them useful,and turn to some profitable account the 
enormous expense of building them. He proposes in some 
cases that they should be made in the form of a pyramid—in 
others a tower for each rib will answer, and generally the 
whole may, he thinks, be an extensive range of warehouses, the 
rents of which would in a great degree reimburse the expense; 
uf indved there are adventurous merchants enough in any city 
to trust themselves, with all their wares and merchandize, te 
the portentous restlessness of this tremendous lever. 

In commencing the abutments the same persecuting spiri! 
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of invention which attends Mr. Pope in his aerial superstruc- 
true still haunts him in the regions of mud. To save expense, 
and secure the foundations from ali danger of spreading or 
sinking, when deep and soft strata render the work of the 
mason difficult, he proposes an entirely new plan, which we 
presume no workman ever thought of before, and we are con- 
fident no one will ever attempt to putin praetice. His meth- 
od is, to make the under surface of the foundation concave in- 
stead of plane, so that, as he imagines, when the abutment has 
any tendency to settle, the yielding substance will be com- 
pressed within the hollow surface, and not foreed out from 
under it in an horizontal direction, as “ in the old delusive 
plan of building abutments and piers of bridges.” ‘The con- 
eave ares,” he says, * suited to the under part of each abut- 
ment of the different bridges, will vary according to the de- 
feets evident in the foundation.” Some will be most suita- 
ble, if in the shape of a concave segment of a eircle,”—* oth- 
ers will be preferable in an elliptical form.”—*‘ Others again 
will accomplish an equal security, by the under part of the 
abutment being in the form of a concave groined are, suited 
to a stone pyramid,”—* and for an abutment in a spherical 
form, no shape is more appropriate to the grand object than a 
hollow cone.” #Now this is invention with a witness, and 


the youngest apprentice of an ordinary stonelayer might 
laugh while he hears Mr. Pope seriously describe this part of 


his “ sublime plan.” 

As to the style and literary merits of the book before us 
we can say nothing in its praise. There is throughout 
the whole volume a vein of ill-humour, growing, we presume, 
out of the disappointment and chagrin, which Mr. Pope has 
experienced from the cold reception which his plan has 
met with. On this occasion we should be inelined to sym- 
pathize with him, if he had not produced a prejudice against 
himself, both by the insufferable vanity with which he has 
brought his invention before the public, and by the supereili- 
ous, sneering remarks which he makes upon other artists, and 
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the still more decisive tone in which he condemns almost all 
bridges erected upon any other plan. 

Sometiines he speaks of his invention in the impertinent 
verbiage of putling empiries, and is content with nothing 
short of “ sublime plan,” “ the unerring principles on which 
this invention is founded,” “ stupendous plan,” &e. His “ re- 
marks ” upon the history of bridges, abound with the fulsome 
homage his vanity pays to his inventive powers. Comment- 
ing upon the singular bridge at Babylon, he says, “ the bricks 
wherewith the are in question was built, we read, were of 
large dimensions, and, instead of the sorry stuff profanely 
called mortar or cement, which our modern builders use in the 
present day,” &e. the ancients had the skill to use bitumen 
or glutinous slime to set their bricks in. Now we should like 
to know what familiarity Mr. Pope can pretend to have with 
antiquity, that will warrant him thus sneeringly to reproach 
the moderns. We do not think there is any propriety in eall- 
ing our mortar and cement, which are probably full as dura- 
ble as any used by the ancients, sorry stuff, merely because 
they do not happen to become so hard and impenetrable as 
the bricks and stone which are laid in them; nor ean we per- 
ceive that there is any profanity in calling things by their 
right names. 

Sometimes he ridicules the most simple, economical, and 
useful structures in the United States. The following are 
among his remarks upon Cesar’s bridge over the Rhine:— 
“ This kind of seaffolding in water, which by some in the 
present day is profanely called bridge architecture, is suppos- 
ed to have been first introduced by Julius Cesar.” But “the 
“ timber piles or seaffold poles of this, his formation ” being 
driven in an oblique instead of a perpendicular direction, it 
was sure to prove much stronger. As “ a certain strength in 
these silly formed structures is highly necessary to their ex- 
istenee, and which strength is alone to be derived from the 
degrees of strut or brace which the standards possess, we are 
led to conclude that there has been a great falling off in 


this sublime mode of bridge building.”? “ However,” says 
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Mr. Pope, “the public ought greatly to rejoice,” if the defects 
and deeay of this kind of building be the signal for the spee- 
dy abolition of such bridges in this country; and he then ex- 
presses his “ most fervent wish,” “ that the beautiful rivers 
ef America shall no longer be annoyed with these and othier 
nuisances.” ‘To give in one passage a full specimen of the 


author’s unqualified encomiums upon his own bridge, he thus 
closes his observations upon cast iron bridges:— 


“ It would be a waste of time and paper to descant further 
on the various absurd modes of bridge-building, which emanate 
from the old system, where strength is made to depend solely 
on the lateral grain of timber; and although many persons will, 
no doubt, deem it presumptuous in the author to make the as- 
sertion, yet he does confidently assert, and fears not he shall 
very soon be able to prove, that every other manner of bridge 
invented before the present day, whether the work of a Vitrv- 
vius ora Burr, is but chaff or dross comparatively with that of 
the author’s invention. When prejudice and infatuation can 
be overcome, and a proper encouragement given to ingenuity 
and sound knowledge, the ‘ baseless fabrics’ which are every 
year thrown over, or rather info, our rivers, will vanish, and 
‘ leave not a wreck behind.’ ” p. 195. 


“* We shall now leave, for the present,’ says our very 
modest author, “ any further remarks on the different bridges 
described in this work; and proceed to the illustration of a 
more important invention for bridges, than has ever before 
been recorded in history.” 

And we also will soon leave Mr. Pope and his bridge, after 
passing to the “ Conclusion,” where he has repeated, in eight 
pages of rhyme, the wonderful properties of his invention, and 

the rules and directions which must be observed in its erection. 
He thus opens his poem, with the novelty and astonishing 
merit of his invention. 


‘6 Let the broad arc the spacious Hudson stride, 
And span Columbia’s rivers far more wide; 
Convince the world America begins 

To foster arts, the ancient work of kings. 
Stupendous plan! which none before e’er found, 
That half an arc should stand upon the ground, 
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Without support while building, or a rest; 

This caused the theorist’s rage and sceptic’s jest. 
Like half a rainbow rising on one shore, 

While its twin partner spans the semi o’er, 

And makes a perfect whole, that need not part, 
Till time has furnished us a nobler art.” p. 281. 


Next we have the place in which this bridge may be built, 
and its effect upon river navigation. 


*¢ One single arc, whate’er the span may be, 

Of river, lake, or swamp, or arm of sea. 

Is all it needs, so wond’rous is it plann’d, 

To form a spacious bridge from land to land, 

The towering poles of navies in full sail 

May pass this arc in e’er so brisk a gale; 

And ships at anchor ride beneath the arm, 

Or moor to sheltc.’d wharf, secure from harm. 

Thus navigation chastely is preserved, 

And sons of commerce lose not their reward.” p. 281. 


‘¢ The length of butment’s not, as men have told, 
So long to cut a city in two-fold; 
For rivers North and East may have a bridge, 


And streets called South and West may bound their ridge.” 
p- 282. 


Ilere the author probably alludes to the ridicule and abuse 
which the ill-natured wits and “ scepties” of New-York 
have bestowed upon his plan. His abutments may be a— 


** Consolidation of a mass of stone, 

Or towers erect, like those which China own; 

But best when butments form a group of stores, 
To house the treasure brought from distant shores: 
The rent they furnish pays the building’s cost, 
Which in all other bridges must be lost.” p. 282. 


‘The inventive mind of the poet is not satisfied with the 
usual mode of doing anything. He invents a “chain bar are” 
which has no traces of links; is composed of several detached 
pieces of iron; is wholly unlike a bar; and is bounded by 
straight lines instead of curved. He contrives a “ lever 
crane,’ and proposes a new methed of making what by po- 
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etic licence he calls mortar and cement, though a few pages 
before in prose he says it has been “ profanely ” called such 
by the moderns. 


** The mortar all is ground within a mill; 

The only labor is the hods to fill; 

One horse and boy for twenty men provide 

With cement better made, more cheap beside. p. 283. 


Next to this we are informed, that— 


** The arms of bridge are built of stone or wood, 

But iron, cast, would furnish twice the good; 

Its extra beauty and its lesser weight 

Confound the pride and ignorance of the great.” p. 283. 


Although Mr. Pope seems to be fully convineed that his 
bridge will be more durable than any other wooden structure 
hitherto invented, he admits, reluctantl; however, that with 
all other human inventions his plan is exposed to the common 
attacks of time, and the decrepitude of old age. 


** When Time, with hungry teeth, has wrought decay, 
Then what will sceptics be disposed to say? 

Why, ‘ down the bridge must fall, without repair, 
And all the author’s pleadings will be air.’ 

Not so, he’s better armed than you expect, 

For nought can bring to ruin but neglect; 

A mean’s provided, which can never fail, 

To keep up strength, whate’er the bridge may ail: 
Each log of wood, where’er its station be, 

Is safely shifted for a sounder tree, 

With greater ease removed than heretofore 

A piece could be repair’d in an old floor. 

For lasting age this bridge will far exceed 

All others ever built; they rot with speed.” p. 285. 


We suppose the specimens we have given from Mr. Pope’s 
* Conclusion ” will have satisfied our readers. For ourselves 
we set about as high a value on his inventive powers in poe- 
try as in bridge building. 
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ARTICLE 6. 


1. Letter to the moderator of the New Hampshire Association. 
By Timothy. Boston, Watson & Bangs. 1812. 12mo. 
pp- 15. , ; 

2, A Defence of truth and character against ecclesiastice! in- 
tolerance. Extracts of some letters occasioned by proceed- 
ings of the Hopleinton Association, and of the New Hamp- 
shire General Association. Coneord, N. H. I. & W. R. 
Hill. 1812. 12mo. pp. 24. 

3. The Stranger’s Apology for the General Associations, sup- 
posed to have been written by Elias Monitor, author of 
some anonymous publications, &c. Boston, W. Wells. 
1812. 12mo. pp. 23. 

4. .1 Parable, occasioned by a late portentous phenomenon. By 
the Pilgrim Good-Intent. Concord, N.H. I. & W.R. 
Hill. 1812. 12mo. pp. 24. 

5. A respectful .iddress to the trinitarian clergy, relating to 
their manner of treating opponents. By Noah Worcester. 
Boston, Bradford & Read. 1812. 12mo. pp. 50. 


Tue work of Mr. Noah Worcester, which we noticed in our 
last number, his Bible News,* has not produced any direct 
answer that has come to our knowledge. It is not to be in- 
ferred however, that it has not excited any notice or animad- 
version among the friends of the doctrine which it opposes. 
There are other modes of attack besides those of reasoning, 
and other ways of preventing the effect of a book beside that 
of confuting its arguments. Its author is receiving some share 


* Mr. Worcester has published a second edition of his Bible News, 
(Boston, Bradford & Read,) in which there are some omissions, and 
some things added. Of the omissions, the principal that we have no. 
ticed is the whole of the seventh Letter of the second Part. Among 
various additions there is a new and interesting letter of twenty pages, 
** on modern trinitarian views of the Son of God, with the general disso- 
nance respecting three persons in one God.” John v. 7. was in the 
first edition explained as a part of scripture; but Mr. Worcester has in 
the present shortened the letter relating to it, having seen evidence 
which fully satisfies him that it is a forgery. 
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of that censure, and obloquy, and perseeution, which have in a 
greater or less degree always been the lot of those who have 
opposed any religious doctrine, whether true or false, what- 
ever may have been their motives, or the integrity of their 
character, or the force of the arguments they have used. It is 
to this, that the pamphlets relate, which are the subject of our 
review. 
We do not think however that in our age, and especially 
in our country, there is much danger that the progress of ra- 
tional inquiry in regard to religious doctrines can be very es- 
sentially impeded, or its efiects prevented, though they may 
be hindered. ‘There are among us no religious establishments 
of any considerable importance, to give support to error; to 
bribe men by their honors and emoluments into the defence 
of any theological propositions as articles ef belief, or into 
silenee concerning them as articles of peace. The civil 
power does not intrude itself to become the arbiter of theolo- 
sical disputes, and to inflict on the one party or the other its 
disabilities and punishments. Nor even if these mischiefs did 
exist, should we in our age fear for the cause of Pational re- 
ligion. ‘The gradual progress of intellectual improvement, 
and of correct modes of reasoning will have its et —ct upon 
religion as well as upon every other subject. While philos- 
ophy and good sense are extending their bloodless victories 
in every direction, and are continually confirming the eviden- 
ees, and establishing the authority of Christianity; they will 
not feave us under the dominion of those absurdities and er- 
rors which have so long been connected with it. Since the 
great effort to free Christianity from its corruptions made at 
the reformation, and upon the principles then established, 
they have in truth been. gradually, and are now, we think, 
more rapidly progressing. ‘The light that has risen upon the 
world, caunot be driven backward in its course; and the por- 
tentous absurdities, the forms of gloom and terror that have 
haunted the darkness will disappear before it. 
But though we think that the time will arrive, when our 
religion shall be far better understood by the great body of 
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Christians, and shall far more effectually produce iis benefi- 


eial effects, and when a degree of -virtue and happiness of 


which the world has yet afforded no example will be the con- 
sequence; yet this will be perhaps long after we shall have 
passed away. The prospect is as yet distant and dim. There 
are various causes even in our own country which will im- 
pede the progress of knowledge and of moral improvement. 
‘There are various causes which will make men cling strongly 
to their religious opinions, beside the truth and importance of 
these opinions. When a man has long valued himself, not up- 
on his learning, his fairness, or his habits of investigation, but 
upon his having received certain popular doctrines in the mos' 
orthodox sense, it ean hardly be expected, that he will readily 
sive up the sourees of his pride and self-compiacency, de- 
scend from his elevation, and humble himseif, to become a 
learner, to become the disciple, and to share the disgrace ot 
one whom it is so much easier, and so much more in aceord- 
ance with his former habits of mind fer him to look down up- 
on as an heretic. It is still less to be hoped that he will 
do this, if it should appear to him that the sacrifice to be 
made is not merely of his reputation, but of his worldly inter- 
ests, and that his comfortable subsistence depends upon his 
own reception, or upon the general prevalence of the opin- 
ions which he has heretofore maintained. But the case may 
be even more hopeless. ‘The man of whom we speak may 
have so long disused his reasoning powers, that they are 
without vigor. He may have so little the habit of investiga - 
(ion, that he shrinks away from its labor on subjects the most 
important; he may lave relied so much on the argument from 
authority, that he is ineapable of feeling the foree of any 
other; and what in anactive and healthy mind would produce 
unhesitating conviction, nay affect himno more than he is ca- 
pable of affecting such a mind in return. ‘There are many 
wen in whom some or all of these causes powerlully operate; 
and there are other men of fairer and of stronger minds, who 
yet seem to have a general dread of examination and inquiry 
"pon religious subjects, who are disposed at least to confine 
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them within certain limits, who seem to think that if they are 
suffered to transgress these limits, there is no knowing what 
mischief they may effect, or what destruction they may per- 
petrate. There are men, who, before trusting themselves to 
the guidance of their reason in matters of religion, are dis- 
posed to stipulate that they shall not be led beyond a certain 
distance from prevailing opinions. All they can, for the 
most part, bring themselves to, is to receive the popular doc- 
trines in their least offensive form. They must use the lan- 
guage of orthodoxy, though they are willing to explain it as 
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consistently as they can with what, if there were no bias 
upon their minds, they would believe to be the truth. ‘They 
have that dread of innovation and departure from authority, 
which to a certain degree is so useful, but which makes thein 
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regard with more uneasiness and dislike sueh as maintain new 
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truths, however important, than such as remain content with 
established error. 
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But there are other causes, beside what we have men- 


rages Face 


tioned, that may produce an improper though an excusable 
prejudice in favor of certain doctrines. In the minds of many 
they acquire an importance and a sanctity of which they are 
entirely unworthy, by conneeting themselves in strong associ- 
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ation with all their religious habits, sentiments, and feelings. 
It has from this cause been teo common for the best of men to 
identify their opinions with religion itself, and to consider as 
her enemies all who have opposed their belief. Even such a 
man as Watts was obliged to invoke the aid of charity to find 
Locke* in heaven, and only ventured to place him there, and 
not to assign to the regions of eternal wretchedness, because he 
concluded from some passages in one of his commentaries, 
‘that he was no Socinian.” Similar instances might easily 
be produced; and humiliating as they are to us as men and as 
Christians, they teach a lesson of no small importance to be 
learnt, and to be remembered; they teach us that bigotry may 
exist in unnatural union with an amiable temper and an en- 
lightened understanding. From men in whose minds this 


* See the poem of Watts on his death, with the note, 
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union exists we may meet with a kind of opposition, which, 
though in itself unwarrantable, ought not to make us forget 
that they are still entitled, to something more than charity, to 
respect. 

Whether those who are engaged in maintaining what we 
consider the cause of uncorrupted Christianity do for the most 
remember what is due to their opponents, whether they continue 
to merit the high praise which a hundred years ago was given 
to their predecessors by Tillotson, who said “ that generally 
they were a pattern of the fair way of disputing, and of de- 
bating matters of religion without heat, and unseemly reflec- 
tions upon their adversaries,”’* it may not beeeme us fo deter- 
mine. We do not think however that the writings of Mr. 
Noah Woreester, or of his brother, will detract from this 
praise, or that any one will find much to censure in the tem- 
per which they have manifested in the sort of controversy, if 
we may give it that name, in which they are engaged. To 
this controversy all the pamphlets before us,as we have men- 
tioned, direetly or indirectly rclate. It appears from them, 
that the opposers of these gentlemen have manifested an aver- 
sion to their opinions, “not only im an individual but in an as- 
sociate capacity.” In August 1811 the Hopkinton Associa- 
tion, a body, of which, however respectable, most of our read- 
ers probably never heard before, and will never hear again, 
met at Dunbarton; and taking into consideration the dangers 
of the church, and the importance of their authority in favor 
of the truth, passed the following yote:— 


** Copy of a vote passed at Dunbarton, 4ugust 1814. 


* The Hopkinton Association having seen and read a pub- 
lication entitled ‘ Bible News,’ another entitled ‘ An Impartial 
Review of Testimonies,” &c. by Rev. Noah Worcester, and 
several other publications by Rev. Thomas Worcester all going 
to disprove the doctrine of the Holy Trinity, as held by the 
great Reformers, by our pious forefathers, by the orthodox 
churches of the Christian world at the present day, and in the 
opinion of this Association fully supported by the scriptures of 


* In the second of his sermons from John i. 14, ** concerning the di- 
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truth; and feeling it our duty, not only in an individual, but in 
an associate capacity, to bear testimony against all error, and 
especially against so material an error as a denial of the self- 
existence of our Lord Jesus Christ, and of the Holy Ghost; 
therefore Voted, That the doctrine contained in the above- 
named publications is in our opinion a departure from the pure 
faith of the church of Christ: tends to strenzthen the enemies, 
and thereby greatly to injure the cause of Zion. Voted unan- 


imously. 
“ ETHAN SMITH, Moderator pro tem.” 


The passing this vote was only a prelude to another trans- 
action of more importance that was about to take place. In 
the next month, at the same place, there was a meeting of 
another body, till lately unknown in our churches, the General 
Association of New-Hampshire, together with delegates from 
the associations of Connecticut and Massachusetts, from the 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, and from the 
General Convention of Vermont. ‘They likewise took into 
eonsideration the state of the times; and their minds were full 
of alarm, and irouble, and zeal at the contemplation. It was 
in their opinion “ a time of abounding iniquity,” “ a time of 
heresy,” “ a time of trial,” * errors’ and ‘damnable heresies’ 
were disseminating, and men with cunning craftiness lying in 
wait to deceive. ‘They accordingly published an address on 
the subject of the Trinity, full, according to Mr. ‘Thomas 
Woreester, of solemn and affectionate words, and of bitter and 
censorious implications; but which, in our opinion, is the most 
extraordinary and the most entertaining performance in de- 
fence of the doctrine that we recollect to have seen for some 
time.* After stating the alarming circumstances of the times. 
as just mentioned, the general association proceeds thus:— 


“ There is one doctrine, dear brethren, to which we would, 
at this time, affectionately invite your humble and prayerful at- 
tention. It is a doctrine, which lies at the foundation of your 
profession, your practice, and your hopes, as believers; a doc- 
trine, which stamps the gospel, with its highest excellence; for 
it gives the most exalted view of the boundless perfection and 


* It is published in the Panoplist for November 1811, and there re- 
commended to the ‘ diligent perusal’ of the readers of that work. 
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all-sufficiency of God; a doctrine, which the marvelious work of 
redemption peculiarly illustrates. This is the doctrine of the 
TRINITY.” 


The remainder of the address is principally employed in 
magnifying this docirine; in stating how it is to be considered 
so as to obviate objections and diiliculties; in warning men 
against the sin and danger of too curious attempts to explain 
or understand it, against “ prying into those things which 
God has not revealed;” in making some assertions in whose 
support various passages of scripture are referred to; and in 
repeatedly stating the only argament which is enlarged upon, 
that arising from the form of baptism. We will give a few 
extracts. 


“ But, dear brethren, what would become of the great 
foundation of your hope, if the doctrine of the Trinity be ex- 
ploded? Does not your salvation jointly depend on the Father, 
on the Son, and on the Holy Ghost?” 


* » * ¥ 


“ As a pious writer observes, ‘ Take away the doctrine of 
the 7rinity, and you sap the foundation of all that I have, as a 
believer, and all that I hope for, as an heir of salvation.’ Let 
this be done, and you would have no Divine Redeemer, nor 
Divine Sanctifier.” 

* * * ¥ 

“ You will readily acknowledge, dear brethren, in view of 

what we have suggested, that the doctrine of the Trinity is not 

a doctrine of mere speculation, but of great practical use. To 
the humble believer, it is all in all. It is interwoven 
with every important dectrine, and promise, and precept 
of the gospel. ‘ Like the key stone of an arch,’ it Is * essenual 
to the support’ of the whole system of evangelical truth, and 
‘ of evangelical piety.” How then can the believer live without 
it? Itis his life. What is the gospel without it, but a dead let- 
ter? Take from the believer this doctrine, and you take away 
his GOD, his SAVIOUR, his COMFORTER !* 

“ We freely acknowledge,” the next paragraph begins, 
‘“ and we wish it ever to be remembered, that this doctrine i: 
incomprehensible.” 


That there is a God of infinite ‘power, whose goodness 
eares for all, and whose wisdom provides for all, are, it seems, 
in the opinion of these worthy gentlemen, doctrines of little 


* This mode of printing is copied from the original. 
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value. To them the universe would be dark and comfortless 
with only such a Being at the head of it. AU their joy, and 
hope, and consolation is gone, if there be not some incompre- 
hensible triple division of his nature. 

In answer to the address and vote which we have men- 
tioned, appeared the * Letter to the moderator of the New 
Hampshire association,” and the pamphict entitled “ Defence 
of "Truth and Character.” &e. The extracts of letters in the 
latter are principally signed by Mr. Thomas Worcester, and 
we suppose there is no impropriety in attributing the whole of 
both pamphlets to him. in these he speaks, among other 


things, of the bad tendency of determining contreverted gues- 


ae eM ert 


tions not by argument, but by the votes and results of eouncils 
and associations; he contends that the opinions of himself and 
his brother are the same with those of the early Fathers, and 
their language at least the same with that of Calvin; and 


produces some references and extracts on these sulijects worth 
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attention. He maintains likewise that these opinions are in 
fret those of the great body of common Christians professedly 


trintarians, who generally consider the Son as a distinct be- 
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brought to assent to, or consider as of importance. He intro- 
duces some arerments,and proposes some questions in defence 
of these opinions; aud he complains of the sectarian and “e- 
retical spirit of the * address.’ 


In the address the feillowime arguinent is used. It is said— 


“ You have not been baptized into the ames of distinct and 
separate Beings or Subsistences: but you have been baptized 
int» the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost, implying that these three are one. Hence the doctrine 
of three Persons in one God, belongs to the very essence oi 
your baptism.” 


This is not the only passage in the address in which this 
argument is urged. We quote it rather as a specimen of the 
neglect of the most common analogies even of our own lan- 
guage, which has prevailed in the interpretation of scripture, 
than for any other purpose. 
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«6 —W hat is more common,” asks Mr. Worcester in reply, 
‘than such elliptical sentences as the baptizing text? We 
speak of the presence of God, and of Angels, and of men, cer- 
tainly not meaning that they are not ‘ sefiarate bcings;’ but 
meaning the presence vf God, the presence of Angels, and the 
presence of men. Suppose we should read of baptizing ‘ into 
the name’ of Peter, and of James, and of John, would the lan- 
guage be improper! Or would it import that Peter, James, and 
fohn were not ‘ scfarate beings?’ or suppose we should read of 
baptizing ‘into the name’ of the ‘ three which bear witness on 
earth, the Spirit, the water, and the blood,’ where would be the 
impropriety of the language? And would it any more evident- 
ly express ¢ separate subsistences,’ than the baptizing phraseol- 
ogy! Elijah said to the false prophets, ¢ Call ye on the name of 
vour gods.’ . Must we understand that those ‘ gods many’ were 
not ‘separate subsistences,’ because of the singular word name in 
the sentence? Concerning the sons of Joseph, Israel said,‘ let my 
name be named upon them, and the 2zame cf my fathers Abra- 
ham and Isaac.’ Now, Sir, why does not the * single name’ in 
this case as much prove that Abraham and Isaac were not 
‘separate beings,’ as the same is proved concerning God and 
his Son, by the ‘ single name?’ in the baptizing text!” 


We next notice the pamphlet entitled a * Parable,” &e. 
This parable supposes that after Calvin had separated from 
the church of Rome, a meeting ef a General Association was 
held, at which a pathetie address was formed for the purpose 
of exciting alarm, and putting people on their guard against 
that heretic. From this address, of which the irony, aud the 
vein of powerful reasoning concealed under it wouid not have 


been unworthy of Swift, we give the following extracts. 


“<¢ There is one doctrine, dear brethren, to which we would, 
at this time, affectionately invite your humble and prayerful at- 
tention. It is a doctrine which lies at the very foundation 
of your profession, your practice, and your hopes as be- 
lievers; a doctrine which stamps the gospel with its highest 
excellence; a doctrine which the work of redemption peculiar- 
ly illustrates. This is the doctrine of? 7'’ransudstantiation. 

“*¢ Into this doctrine you have been expressly initiated by 
your’ partaking of the Lord’s supper. In the very words of 
the institution Christ said of the bread, ‘ Take, eat, ¢éis is my 
body; and of the wine, this is my blood of the New Testament 
which is shed for many.’? ‘ Hence the doctrine of? Transub- 
stantiation ‘ belongs to the very essence of’ the Lord’s supper. 
‘And we conceive that you can no more renounce this doctrine, 
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than you can renounce’ the Lord’s supper; ‘ and, consequently, 
your Christian protession——You solemnly recognize this doc- 
trine when you piously attend the administration of’ this ordi- 
nance. 

* ¢ In every such transaction you declare cither explicitiy or 
implicitly your belief in’ 7ransudstantiation. 

‘“¢ Hence the very form of the Lord’s supper must be 
changed, or you must turn away from the administration of it, 
before you can consistently deny the doctrine of? Zransubstan- 
tialton. 

“ Hear further the solemn language of Christ, ‘ Iam the 
bread of life. If any man eat of this dread he shall never die; 
and the dread which I will give is my flesh, which I will give 
for the lile of the worhi.? ‘he Jews seemed to doubt the truth 
of the doctrine. ‘ Then Jesus said unto them, Except ye eat 
the flesh and drink the 4/00d of the Son of man, ye have no life 
in you. Whoso eateth my flesh and drinketh my blood hath 
eternal life, and I will raise him up at the last day. For my 
Jjiesh is meat indeed, and ny bloed is drink indeed. He that eats 
eth my flesh and drinketh my d/ood, dweileth in me, and I in 
him. As the living Father hath sent me and I live by the Fa- 
ther, so he that eateth me shall live by me.’ 

“¢ Here, dear brethren, is the foundation of your hope. 
But this foundation would be destroyed if this doctrine be re- 
nounced. As a pious writer observes, take away the doctrine 
of’ Transubstantiation, ‘and you sap the foundation of all | 
have as a believer, and all I hope for as an heir of salvation. 
Let this be done and you would have no Divine Redeemer, not 
Divine Sanctifier. For’ the dody and blood of ‘ Christ would 
be degraded to’ mere symbolical dread and wine.” pp. 3, 4, 5. 

* ¥ * * * 


“ ¢ You will readily acknowledge, dear brethren, in view of 
what we have suggested, that the doctrine of’ Transubstaptia- 
tion ‘is not a doctrine of mere speculation, but a doctrine of 
great practical use. To the humble believer it is allin all. It 
is interwoven with every important doctrine and precept of the 
gospel. Like the key-stone of an arch, it is essential to the sup- 
port of the whole system of evangelical truth, and of evangelic- 
al piety. How then can the believer live without it. Jt is his 
life. What is the gospel without it but a dead letter? Take 
away from the believer this doctrine, and you take away his 
Gop, his Saviour, his ComrortTerR!’ For, as we have shown, 
Christ says, Except ye eat this flesh and drink the dlood of the 
Son of man, ye have 19 life in you. For my flesh is meat in- 
deed and mu blood is drink indeed. 

«“ ¢ We frecly acknowledge, and we wish it to be ever rc- 
membered, that this doctrine is incomprehensible. But weare 
confident that it is no more so than the eternal, self-existencs 
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of God. And we conceive, that men may as well deny that 
God is self-existent and from everlasting, as deny that’ the dread 
and wine in the Lord’s supper are the real body and blood of 
Chrisi. 

«“ ¢ Let no man, therefore, shake your faith in this doctrine 
by saying, it is too mysterious to be believed. He that will 
believe no mystery must be a universal sceptic. For what 
doctrine of the Bible, or even of. natural religion, is void of 
mystery? What a mystery is man? Who can comprehend the 
union of his soul and body, or how his spirit acts on matter, so 

that athought of the mind can produce instant motion in his 
body? While these things are beyond our comprehension, we 
may easily acquire all the knowledge of them which is necessa- 
ry for the purposes of life. So while we cannot comprehend 
how’ éread and wine are the real body and blood of Christ, ‘ we 
may obtain all the knowledge of the subject which is needful 
for the purposes of piety, and of our eternal salvation.’” pp. 
5, 6. 

* - * * > * 

“ ¢ But while we are unable to comprehend the mode of’ 
Transubstantiation, ‘ we may obviate objections, by saying, that’ 
the elements are not Jody and blood ‘ in the same respect that 
they are’ bread and wine. They are brecd and wine ‘ in one 
respect, but’ body and blood ‘in another” They are bread and 
wine ‘ in substance, but’ body and blood ‘in essence. This is 
indeed a great mystery ; but no man hath yet shown that it isa 
contradiction. We as strongly maintain as our opponents, 
that,’ as to substance, the elements are rea/iy bread and wine. 
* But at the same time we as fully believe that’ the bread and 
wine are transubstantiated into the ‘essence’ of the body and 
blood of Christ. ‘ This our belief rests entirely on the word of 
of him who is most intimately acquainted with his own nature 
and cannof ie. Our belief has an unshaken foundation in the 
divine form of’ the Lord’s supper. ‘ By this form we learn 
that the Lord’ said, This is my body, and This is my bicod. 
‘ But they are’ body and blood ‘ in a feculiar and exalted sense. 
Let us then not be wise above that which is written ; but let us 
humbly receive, as truth, what God has revealed. 

“© ¢ Objections may be further obviated by considering that 
the names’ dody and blood ‘are not intended to describe the 
manner in which they sudszs¢, but the manner in which they 
act; not what they are in themselves, but what they are to ws. 

“ ¢ Let all these things, dear brethren, be duly considered in 
connexion with the passages we have quoted, and we believe 
that you will find the whole of what is revealed concerning’ 
Transubstantiation ‘to be perfectly consistent and harmonious.’ ” 


pp. 7, 8. 
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The Stranger’s Apology for General Associations is like- 
wise, as would be coneluded froin the title-page, ironical, and 
is written with no inferior powers of humor, ridicule, and 
reason. 

We come now to the most important of the pamphlets un- 
der review, Mr. Noah Woreester’s Address to the Trinitarian 
Clergy, which is written with great moderation, and good 
sense. Many of the arguments urged against the conduet 
and opinions of his opponents are striking and forcible. There 
is throughout the address a spirit of catholicism, and a free- 
dom from all bitterness and ill-temper, which, considering the 
circumstances that he has been placed in, are particularly 
honorable to its author. Among the sources of satisfaction 
which he has found, he mentions the approbation of his opin- 
ions by the late Dr. Eckley of Boston, and gives several ex. 
tracts of letters from that gentleman, in which he strongly ex- 
presses his dislike of the common trinitarian doctrine, and 
declares that his own belief, respecting the person of Christ, 
had long been “ very similar” to what Mr. Worcester has 
adopted. Our limits will not permit us to notice more 
than a few other passages in this Address, especially as we 
suppose it is already in the hands of many of our readers. 
Respecting the argument from authority Mr. Worcester ob 
serves:— 

“ Noone thing has more weight on the minds of many peo- 
ple in favor of the doctrine than this; that for so many ages it 
has been admitted as the orthodox faith. But only admit, that 
in every age since the doctrine was formed it has been as fer- 
ilous, as it now zs, for a man to inquire and to publish the fruits 
of his inquiries: will not this fully account for the long contin- 
uance of the doctrine in the church? If the sfzrit which has 
prevailed since my sentiments were first published, has been 
the prevailing spirit of Trinitarians since the year 381, it can 

7 ° 93 
be no mystery that the doctrine has been so long admitted. 
p. 13. 


In another place he says— 


“ Before I published any thing on the subject of the Trinity, 
a learned, ingenious, and pious friend, having heard that I had 
engaged in the inquiry, felt great concern about the issue; 2° 
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kindly cautioned me against speculating much on the subject, 


and to enforce his caution mentioned, that most of the men of 
great talents, who had allowed themselves in speculations of 


this kind, had finally given up the great ‘/undamental doctrine.’ 
This I have mentioned to illustrate the fear and terror with 
which even fous and dearned men jook at any thing which re- 
lates to an inquiry into the ¢rwth of the popular doctrine. But, 
in my opinion, the very reason he kindly gave against pursuing 
my inquiries should be considered as a reason for inquiry. If 
most men of great talents, who have allowed themselves to ex- 
amine, have seen reason to give up the doctrine, we may pretty 
naturally infer a probability, that those men of great talents who 
have not given up the doctrine, have neglected a thorough exam- 
ination; and that this neglect is the real reason why ¢hey, also, 
have not renounced it as well as tiiose who have examined. 
Those who fave examined thoroughly, are likely to be in the 
best situation to judge: and, in ordinary cases, a man’s possess- 
ing * great talents’ is not a very weighty reason why the result 
of his inquiries should be disregarded.” pp. 38, 39. 


Speaking of the reformers he asks— 


‘“ Were not these formidable arguments or objections urg- 
ed against them, viz. That a// or nearly all the fiows men, and 
learned ministers, for a long time had, and did then, admit the 
opinions from which they dissented. If I ought to esteem 
such arguments as of great weight, were not the reformers 
blameable for treating them with so dle regard?” p. 19. 


In addition to what we have quoted we will sive only the 
concluding paragraph of the address. 


‘“ But sometimes conscience whispers to me thus, ‘If you 
can entertain a favorable opinion of men who believe doctrines 
which appear to you so contrary to the Bible, as that the self- 
existent holy ONE is three distinct persons, and the Son who 
was sent and the Gop whosen¢ him the same individual Being; 
aud not only so, but entertain a frrincifle of conduct which ap- 
pears to you so repugnant to the nature of humility and the feel- 
ings of inst dddiieves yea, while, on this very principle, they have 
Pet things which have tended to the utter ruin of your own 
character as a minister, who isto be excluded from your charity 
on the ground of mere error in sentiment?? ‘Yo this demand of 
conscience, I have to answer, in the vulgar style, ¢ Jdon’r know.’ 
I find I need some acquaintance with the generad disfiosition and 
conduct of men, befure I can properly estimate their moral char- 
acters.——[ feel happy in the thought that 1 Aad acquaintance with 
many of you, before I fell under your displeasure. Trom this 
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circumstance I am led to apprehend, that if I had more ac- 
quaintance with men who differ from us both, I should find still 
more sources of joy. The more good people I find in the 
world, the more numerous are the sources of my own comfort. 
While I entertain the pleasing hope of enjoying your feliow- 
ship in a better world, I am also comforted with the belief that 
many others of different denominations, whose piety may have 
been buried from our view, by our own prepossessions, will also 
unite with us in ascriptions of praise to God and the Lamb for- 
ever and ever.” p. 45. 


This is admirable; and we hope these sentiments will ex- 
tend themselves among those classes of Christians with whom 
they have hitherto not generally prevailed. Unity of opinion 
even in the truth, if it were possible, would be of far less im- 
portanee than the prevalence of the conviction, that unity of 
opinion is not necessary to Christians’ regarding each other 
with friendship and esteem. One of the purposes for which 
God in his wisdom has permitted error and diversity of belief 
to exist among us, seems to have been the exercise of our char- 
ity; and this purpose it is to be hoped we shall more and more 
regard. From our charity no man should be excluded by 
opinions, however erroneous; though we have little doubt that 
this assertion may at first sight appear loose and latitudina- 
rian to some who are very apt to forget, that we are taught 
to imitate the example of Him who maketh his sun to shine 
on the evil, and on the good. But we go further; mere error 
of opinion considered by itself is inno ease a sufficient ground 
to exclude any man from our esteem and friendship. These 
ought to have reference not to his opinions, but to his prac- 
lice. ‘To our esteem and friendship a man of piety and vir- 
tue is entitled, whatever may be his belief. He is the more 
entitled, if there be in fact any thing in his belief unfriendly 
to the charaeter he has acquired, and if he has had to contend 
with this difficulty in addition to those which are common to 
us all. We shall be judged hereafier not by our opportuni- 
ties for collecting information, nor by our power of estimating 
arguments and drawing conclusions, but by the affections we 
have eultivated, and the virtues we have exercised. By these 
therefore ought the judgment of good men to be regulated 
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here. But he must be ignorant of facts and of human nature 
who will maintain that men in the very first rank of moral 
excellence have not heid opposite opinions upon subjects 
of great importance. Nay, there is so much peculiarity 
in different constitutions of mind, and there are so many 
correctives provided by nature. against the consequences of 
erroneous opinions: that the belief which may appear to us, 
and would really be to us, destructive or pernicious, may be 
reccived by another without injury. ‘There are many who 
think that the doctrine of philosophical necessity, for instance, 
or the doctrines of man’s inability and of irresistible grace are 
adapted to lead to consequences the most adverse to religion 
and morality. We are not disposed to deny that it is so; but 
we are as little disposed to allow that these doctrines have 
not been held by men who felt none of these consequences. 
We hear of those who are condemned and disliked for their 
opinions, and of whom it is at the same time allowed that 
their characters are in other respeets irreproachable. It is 
like neglecting or cutting down atree whose fruit is good and 
whose branches are flourishing, because we have judged unfa- 
vorably of the soil in which it grew. It cannot be too often 
repeated that our esteem of men ought to be regulated not by 
their opinions, but by the manner in which they perform their 
duties te God and man; and that these have been equally well 
performed by men whose views of Christianity were very dif- 
ferent from each other. 

But we shall be accused of being indifferent to all modes 
of belief, and of considering one form of religion as not pref- 
erable to another. In all the great parties into which Chris- 
tians have been divided, we have no doubt that men of more 
than common excellence may be found; but it by no means 
follows, that we think the principles of these different parties 
all equally adapted to produce such characters, or likely to 
be equally beneficial in their general influence. This is not 
our opinion. We are not thus indifferent. We have a very 
strong, and what we think a very rational conviction, that it 


is of immense importance to the happiness of mankind that 
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the traths of Christianity should generally prevail, and searee- 
ly of less importance that what we consider its gross corrup- 
tions should be done away. But in our endeavours, such as 
they are, to effect these purposes, whatever sacrifices we may 
be willing to make, there is one which we are not, that of the 
temper of Christians. 

For ourselves we believe that a liberal and eatholie spirit 
is increasing in our country, ‘Chere are not many, though 
there are some, who with Mr, Noah Worcester and his broth- 
er have any claim to the praise of confessors., We now and 
then however meet with some striking mstance of a ¢on- 
trary temper, and beside those of which we have been speak- 
ing, one of the most remarkable we have lately noticed has 
occurred in the doings of a Consoviation in Connecticut, con- 
vened in December, 1811, by which the connexion between 
the Rev. Ebenezer Porter and his church was dissolved: that 


gentleman having been chosen a professor of the Andover In- 
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stitution. ‘Their reasons for dissoiving this connexion they 
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thought proper to state in wriling, and this statement has 
been published.* After mentioning the motives that might 
make them wish the continuance of Mr. Porter with his peo- 
ple, they begin their account of the reasons which induced 


them to determine on his dismission in the following man- 
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“ On the other hand, we were led to consider the danger 
which threatens the churches from bold and impious heresies, 
existing in various parts of our land, and patronized by men of 
great learning, talents, and wealth, and eager to disseminate 
their corrupt opinions; heresies, as pernicious to purity of 
morals and the welfare of civil society, as they are disastrous to 
the interests of religion and the eternal welfare of the soul.” 


For ourselves, we confess that we do not look for much 
effect from these denunciations. We are afraid that the men 
of great learning and talents above referred to will not be de- 
terred from their work of wickedness by the lamentations, the 
fears, and the reproaches of the South Consociation of Hat- 
field county, in Connecticut. We are afraid that they will 


* In the Panoplist for April, 1812. 
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go on to teach ¢ the bold and impious heresy’ of the unity of 


God in the most strict and proper sense; that they will eon- 
tinue to lead men into the ‘damnable error, that his merey ts 
over all his works, that he has formed no beings under his 
displeasure and curse, and that the Father of all extends to 
ull every necessary means of happiness and virtue. We are 
afraid that they will preceed tm the corrupiion of men’s mor- 
als, by teaching them that the connexion between virtue and 
happiness, and between vice and misery is indissoluble, and 
forever; that the present life is a state of discipline, and that 
on the characters which they are forming their future condi- 
tion depends, and that, if they abuse their present opportani- 
ties and powers, if they enter the path of ruin, there will be 
no special interference in their favor, the erder of nature will 
uot for their sakes be interrupted, and there will be no mira- 
culous interposition to save them from destruction, and to 
draw them back to heaven. ‘lhe misehievous effects of such 
doctrines may be the more easily perceived, by comparing 
them with those to which they are opposed; whieh teach us 
that we are born into a ruined world, naturally inclined to all 
evil, and averse to all good, and that aiier spending a few 
years in this life, for what purpose none can tell, we are to 
pass out of it into a state of unutterable and never ending 
misery; unless we should chance to be among the few who 
are saved from this state by a special and miraculous act of 
God changing our whole nature, and enabling us to please 
him. Itis easy to perceive how well adapted are these latter 
doctrines to encourage men in virtue; and how much “ the 
purity of morals, and the welfare of civil society” will be en- 
dangered, if they should ever be superseded by those which 
we have before stated. 

But we forbear. The language of the most justifiable 
irony is not in accordance with recollections which have often 
reeurred while we have been writing. We have been speak- 
ing of the friends of what we consider as rational Christiani- 
ty, of their hopes, and of their exertions; but we cannot speak 
of them without being reminded of an event, awful and deso- 
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lattng—of the loss of a man whose loss cannot be replaced.* 
They will no more be encouraged by his example, or strength- 
ened by his assistance, or animated by his friendship. In the 
wisdom of God’s providence, the few years are finished, in 
which he was allowed to sanctify and devote the splendor of 
his intelicctual powers, and the variety and richness of his 
learniig to the cause of religion and virtue, to the cause of 
the happiness of his feiiow creatures. At the termination of 
all anxiety concerning f:im, by the final wreck of our hopes, 
there is nothing remains for us but to cherish in ourselves 
and in these around us the influences which the knowledge of 
such a character must have produced, and the memory of an 
example that is no longer hefere us. Under whatever discour- 
agements from whatever causes we may be appointed to act, 
it may be worth while to remember his exertions, and the 
circumstances in which they were made; to remember tlie 
freedom from all complaint, the cheerfulness, the activity of 
mind, the interest in every thing which ought to interest a 
good man, that he manifested under the attacks of a disease 
which was continually reminding him of its power, and threat 

ening a consummation far more terrible than early death. 

If he had still been with us such as we have known him, 
the catholic and liberal temper which we have been endeav- 
ouring to recommend would have been far more effectually 
recommended by his example and influence. He had too 
much knowledge of the many causes of error to which we 
are exposed to be illiberal in its judgments, and far too much 
of the spirit of our réligion to have any bitterness in his feel- 
ings. Karly as it has pleased God to take him to himself} 
those only who have known himas a iman, orasa preacher, can 
estimate the loss of his talents and his virtues. Of his talents, 
friendship and enmity have now but one opinion, nor we 
irust of that manliness, and simplicity, and sincerity of char- 
acter, which remained uninjured and unaffected by the praise 
that so many delighted to bestow. The charm of his public 
discourses was the powerful support given by his vigorous 


* The Rey. J. S. Buckminster died June 9, 1812. 
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mind to those truths, which we most desire to see established, 
and the vivid and beautiful expression of sentiments and feel- 
ings, In harmony with allthat is most estimable in our nature. 
fle had acquired an influence of the most beneficial kind, an 
influence in support of religion and good morals, such as per- 
laps so young a man never before possessed in our country. 
But ali this has past away. In our hopes for the happiness 
of our fellow creatures, we shall no more know of his sympa- 
thy. Our exertions, whatever they may be, will continually 
remind us of how much more might have been effeeted, if he 
had been permitted to remain with us. We hope that this 
remembrance will not spend itself in unavailing regrets; but 
that each one of those who loved him, and whose wishes and 
objeets were similar to his own, may contribute some portion 
of increased exertion toward supplying his loss, and may de- 
vote himself with more earnesiness to that religion, which 


enly is sapable of forming sucha character. 
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INTELLIGENCE. 


HARVARD COLLEGE. 


A sew building has lately been ereeted for the aceommo- 
dation of students at this college. As it is anexceilent speci- 
men of sulstantial and simple arehiteeture, constructed upon 
anew plan, and furnishes accommodations superior to any 
building for the same purpose in this country, we presume 
our readers will be gratified by the following account of it; 
with which we have been favored by one of the -gentlemen, 
who superimtended its ereetion, Mr. Baldwin. It is called 


ffolieorthy Hall.* 


This hall is one hundred and thirty cight feet long, thirty four 


* It is named after Sir Matthew Ho!worthy of Great Britain, who 
died in 1678, and was the principal benefactor of the college from the 


tume of Harvard to that of the elder Hollis. He gave one thousand 
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pounds sterling to the increase of its funds. 
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feet wide, having four stories of the same height respectively 
as those in Stoughton, to the eastward of which it is placed; 
so as to form a right angle with the line of that and Hollis 
hall, Its front is south, and it was placed in this situation 
so as to form the north side of a quadrangle, which, when 
completed, will be nearly equilateral, having Hollis and 
Stoughton for its west side. It is divided into three parts, 
separated by two partition walls, which extend from the cellar 
to the roof. On the south side, which is the front, are three 
doors with entries, and staireases from the lower tothe upper 
rooms. ‘The front is divided into twenty four apartments, be- 
ing six on each floor, sixteen by seventeen feet. On the back 
side are forty cight smaller rooms, eleven by thirteen feet, with 


a window in each opening to the north. ‘Two of these rooms 
belong to each of the front ones, and communicate with it. 
This gives to two students a warm setting room with a south- 


ern aspect in winter, and to each in summer a separate small- 


er room, with a pleasant prospeet of the country, and a cireu- 
lation of fresh air from the north and north-west. 

This college is built with the best materials of every kind, 
with good clapped bricks for the outside. ‘The window eaps 
and stools are made of the Chelmsford granite, which, with 
the neat rustic door posts and caps of the same stone, make a 
pleasing contrast with the brick work. The roof is slated 
with the best New York blue slates. An eave gutter ruus 
round the whole building and forms the upper member of the 
cornice. All the inside work and finishing is plain and made 
with the best materials. The distribution of the apartments 
in this hall is highly approved. It admits a free circulation of 
air, is extremely favorable to comfort, retirement, and cleanli- 
ness, and gives each student the advantage of his separate 
hed or study in an apartment by himself. The rooms are all 
handsomely painted and papered. 

The building occupies an area a few feet larger than 
Stoughton or Hollis, and cost about twenty two thousand dol- 
lars, which is a little less than the expense of Stoughton. 
























College of NM. Carolina. 


COLLEGE OF NORTH CAROLINA. 


W« have received from the best authority the following ac- 
count of the College of North Carolina, and of the other 
means of education in that state. 


There is but one college in the state of North Carolina, 
founded by charter, and denominated the University of North 
Carolina., This charter was granted by the legislature of the 
state in 1788, and this act was passed in conformity to the 
state constitution compiled in 1776. ‘Trustees were appoint- 
ed, to whom was given all the escheated property which then 
had arisen or might forever thereafter arise in the state. 
Another donation was afterward made of all real property 
which accrued to the state by confiscation during the revolu- 
tionary war. Lately another donation was made of all debts 
due to the state prior to the thirty first December, 1800. From 
these sourees very ample funds have been collected. The es- 
cheated property is a thing daily arising. The trustees hold 
likewise by the donation of individuals forty or fifty thousand 
acres of the best arable land in the state of ‘Tennessee. At the 
time the donations were made, these lands were not reputed 
very valuable, but since that time the population has increas- 
ed to such a degree in and about the sections of country where 
these lands are situated, that a great part of them will at this 
time command from ten to twelve dollars per acre. Much 
valuable land is also held within the state of North Carolina. 
The ineome of the stock in different banks is sufficient to pay 
the salaries of the President and Faculty without recourse to 
the tuition money. ‘The President is the Rev. Joseph Cald- 
well, who was edueated at Princeton college, and for some 
lime a tutor there. 

The college is situated about twenty seyen miles south 
west of Raleigh, the seat of government of the state. The 
place where it is situated was known under the regal govern- 
ment by the name of Chapel Hill. It is a small post town, 


fontaine about thirty houses beside the public huildings. 
Jt: 
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The publie buildings are a Hall ninety feet in length, forty in 
breadth, and two stories high, containing eighteen rooms be- 
low and sixteen above for the aceommodation of students, be- 
side two publie rooms, one for the library and the other forthe 
philosophical apparatus; a Chapel forty five feet by forty, 
built by the liberality of the late Gen. Thomas Person of 
North Carolina, and from him called Person Chapel; and 
a Hall for commons. A new building is erecting for students, 
one hundred and thirty feet in length, eighty in breadth, and 
three stories high. About thirty five thousand dollars have 
been appropriated.toward its completion. Another Hall of 
the same dimensions with the present is hereafter to he erect- 
ed. Dwelling houses have been built for the President and 
Faculty. The number of students is commonly about one 
hundred. The laws by which they are governed and the plan 
of education resemble those of New England colleges. De- 
grees were first conferred in 1798. ‘The situation of Chapel 
Hill is very healthy, it being in an high, broken country. The 
surrounding lands are fertile and well watered. 

Attached to the College is an Academy, which is a pre- 
paratory school for boys about to enter the college. 

There are four principal Academies in the state upon Iib- 
eral plans, containing on an average about one hundred stu- 
dents each. Beside these, charters have been granted to 
about twenty country academies under the care of presbyterian 
clergymen. ‘There are three female schools, one in Salem, a 
morayian town, one in Raleigh, and one in Fayetteville, con- 
taining each about seventy female students. About half this 
number consists of the daughters of gentlemen residing in the 
state ; the other half are from South Carolina, Georgia, Ten- 
nessee, Kentucky, Virginia, and Maryland. 


BOW DOIN COLLEGE. 


\ We have been favored with the following account of the 
valuable addition lately made to the library of Bowdoin 
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College.* Of many of the books whose titles are given, a few 
copies, or perhaps in some instances but the single copy men- 
tioned below ean be found in our country; and with regard to 
ihese it must be interesting to men of literature and science to 
know where they can be borrowed or consulted. Indeed to a 
man of letters, the names of books only with those of their au- 
thors convey information, and sometimes suggest thoughts not 


without value. 


This library, previous to the rich bequest of the late Hon. 
James Bowdoin, eensisted of about eighteen hundred volumes. 
More than half of these were presented by the late Madam 
Elizabeth Bowdoin, Benjamin Vaughan, tu.p. the Hon. 
George Thatcher, and other patrons of literature and science. 

By the will of the late Mr. Bowdom, his whole library, 
consisting of more than two thousand volumes, including avery 
valuable collection of atlasses and maps, was bequeathed to 
Bowdoin college. Besides the merits of the respective works, 
the typography aud binding are unusually elegant. 

Among the more rare and valuable of these are the fol- 
lowing —There are many others more adapted to the use of 
students of the college. 

Cours complet d’agriculture, Par une société d’agricultcurs, et rédi. 
gé par M. L’Abbé Rozier. 12 tom, 4to, Paris, 1781. 

Traité de la culture des Berres. Par M. Duhamel du Monceaue 6 


tom. 12mo, Paris, 1753. 
Colonna Traiana, eretta dal Senato, e Populo Romano, all’ Impera- 


* Bowdoin college was founded by the legislature of this state, and 
endowed by them with grants of land in the District of Maine. Its 
name was given it in honor of Gov. Bowdoin. It resembles Harvard 
College in its modes of instruction and government. It hasa President, 
the Rev. Jesse Appleton, p. p. a Professor of Languages, John Abbot, 
A. M.a Professor of Mathematics and Natural Philosophy, who likewise 
lectures on Chemistry and Mineralogy, Parker Cleaveland, a. ™. and two 
Tutors. The number of scholars is at present between-thirty and forty 
A very respectable mineralogical cabinet belongs to this college. Its 
funds are estimated at about eighty eight thousand dollars, of which 
there are in real estate about fifty three thousand dollars, and in persona! 
estate about thirty five thousand dollars. Its income in 1810 was abou! 
three thousand dollars. 
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tore Traiano Augusto, nel suo foroin Roma. Scolpita con Phistorie 
della guerra Dacica, la prima e la seconda espeditione e vittoria contro 
il re Decebalo. Nuovamente disegnata et instagliata da Pietro Santi 
Bartoli. fol. 

Palazzi di Roma de piu celebri architetti, disegnati da Pietro Ferre- 
rio, Pittore et Architetto. fol. 

Oeuvres Completes de J. Winkleman. Traduite de L’Allemand, 
avec des notes historiques et critiques de differens auteurs. 3 tom. 4to, 


' Paris, 1794. 


Encyclopedie, ou Dictionnaire raisonné des Sciences, des Arts et 
des Metiers, Par une Société de Gens de Lettres. 39 tom. 4to, Gene- 
ve, 1777. 

Traité de L’Astronomie Indienne et Orientale, Par J. S. Bailly. 4to, 
Paris, 1787. 

Histoire de L’Astronomie Ancienne, depuis son origine jusqu’ a 
Vetablissement de l’Ecole d’ Alexandrie. Par J. S. Bailly. 4to, 2d edit. 
Paris, 1781. 

Histoire de L’Astronomie Moderne, depuis la fondation de l’Ecole 
d’Alexandrie jusqu’ a l’époque de 1730. Par J. S. Bailly. 3 tom. 4to, 
Paris, 1785. 

Elégies de Tibulle, traduites en Francois, le texte vis-a-vis la tradui- 
tion. Par Mirabeau. 3 tom. 8vo, Paris, 1798. 

Histoire de la République Romaine, dans le cours du VII siecle; en 
partie traduite du Latin de Salluste; en partie rétablie et composée sur 
les fragmens, qui sont restés de ses livres perdus. Par Ch. de Brosses, 
Prémier President du Parlement de Dijon. 3 tom. 4to, Dijon, 1777. 

Oeuvres de Virgile, traduites en Francois, le texte vis-a-vis la traduc- 
tion avec des remarques. Par L’Abbé des Fontaines. 4 tom. 8vo, Paris, 
1802. 

Q. Horatius Flaccus, ex recensione et cum notis atque emendationibus 
Richardi Bentleii. 4to, Amstel, 17153. 

Epigrammes de M. Val. Martial, Latines et Francois. 3 tom. 8vo. 

Q. Horatius Flaccus, sex abhinc annos ex fide atque auctoritate com- 
plurium librorum manuscriptorum, opera Dionys. Lambini emendatus. 
fol. Lutetiz, 1567. 

Lettres de Ciceron 4 Atticus, avec des remarques, et le texte Latin 
de Vedition de Gravius. Par L’Abbé Mongault, 4 tom, 12mo, Paris, 


1787. 
Tusculones de Ciceron, traduites par Messieurs Bouhier et D’Olivet. 


2 tom. 12mo, Paris, 1776. 
P. Virgilii Maronis Opera, ex recensione Pancratii Masvicile 2 tom. 


4to, Leovardiz, 1717. 
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Biblia Latina; ex officina Roberti Stephani. fol. Parisiis, 1540. 

Biblia Hebraica; eorundem Latina interpretatio, Sanctis Pagnini 
Lucensis, Benedicti Arie Montani Hispal. et quorundam aliorum col- 
lato studio, ad Hebraicam dictionem dilligentissimé expensa. 2 tom. fol. 
Aureliz Allobrogum, 1619. 

La Sainte Bible; traduite par L. J. Le Maistre, ou De Sacy. 32 
tom. 8vo, Paris, 1725. 

Biblia Sacra, Vulgate Editionis; Sixti V. Pont. Max.jussu recognita 
atque edita. 4to, Antwerpia, 1605. 

La Vie du Cardinal Richlicu. 2 tom. 12mo, Cologne, 1694. 

Experiences sur les vegetauxe Par J. Ingen-Housz, conseiller Au- 
lique, &c. Traduites de l’Anglois par l’auteur. 2 tom. 8vo, Paris, 1787. 

Le Botaniste Cultivateur; ou description, culture et usage de la plus 
grande partie des plantes cultivées en France et en Angleterre, rangées 
suivant la methode de Jussieue. Par M.du Mont de Courset, corres- 
pondant de I’Institut. &c. 5 tom. 8vo, Paris, 1802. 

Systéme des Plantes, contenant les classes, ordres, genres, et espe- 
ces; extract et traduit des ouvrages de Linné. Par M. J. P. Mouton. 
Fontenille, de l’Academie &c. 5 tom. 8vo, Lyon, 1804. 

Herbier de la France. Dictionnaire Elémentaire de Botanique. His- 
toire des Plantes vénéneuses; et histoire des Champignons de la France. 
Par N. Bulliard. 10 tom. fol. Paris. 

Caroli Linné Systema Plantarum. Curante D. Joanne J. Reichard, 
Sod. Acad. Imp. 4 tom. 8vo, Francofurti, 1779. 

Systeme des Connaissances Chimiques, et de leurs applications aux 
phenomenes de la nature et de l’art. Par A. F. Fourcroy. 11 tom. 8vo, 
Paris, 1801. 

Traité de Minéralogie. Par Réné Just Haiiy. 5 tom. 8vo, Paris, 
1801. 

Traité Elémentaire de Minéralogie, avec des applications aux Arts. 
Par A. Brongniart. 2 tom. 8vo, Paris, 1807. 

Journal des Mines; publié par l’agence des Mines de la République. 
21 tom. 8vo, Paris. 

The Universal Dictionary of Trade and Commerce: translated 
from the French of Mons. Savary, with large additions. By Malachy 
Postlethwait. 2 vols. fol. Lond. 1751. 

An Historical and Chronological deduction of the origin of com- 
merce from the earliest accounts. By Adam Anderson. 4 vols. 4to, Lon 


don, 1787. 
Dictionnaire Universel de la Géographie commercante. Par J. Peu 
shet. 5 tom. 4to, Paris, 1799. 
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Annals of Commerce from the earliest accounts to the meeting of the 
Union parliament in Jan. 1801. By David Macpherson. 4 vols. 4to, 
London, 1805. 

Le Grand Dictionnaire Géographique et Critique. Par M. Bruzen 
de la Martiniere. 10 tom. fol. 1726, 

Complete Body of Ancient Geography, both sacred and profane. By 
G, Hornius, Professor of History at Leyden. fol. 3d edit. Hague, 1741, 

Collection Complete des Tableaux Historiques de la Revolution 
Francaise. 3 tom. fol. Paris, 1802. ° 

Le premier volume contient une frontispice et 77 gravures histor- 
iques. 

Le second contient une frontispice et 76 gravures historiques. 

Le troisieme contient une frontispice, representant les droits de 
L’Homme, et les portraits de 66 personnages, qui ont été le plus marqué 
dans le cours de la Revolution, 

Nouveau Dictionnaire Historique, avec des Tables Chronologiques, 
Par une Société de Gens-de-Lettres. 9 tom. 8vo, 7th edit. Paris, 1789. 

Atlas Historique, Génealogique, Chronologique, et Géographique. 
Par A. Le Sage. Imperial folio. Paris. 

Bataille de Preussisch-Eylau, gagnée par la grande armée, comman- 
dée en personne par S. M. Napoleon I, sur les armées combinées de 
Prusse eit Russie, le 8 Fevricr, 1807; avec trois plans et deux cartes. 
fol. Paris, 1807. 

Histoire du Paraguay. Par P. Fr. Xavier de Charlevoix. 6 tom. 
12mo, Paris, 1759. 

Histoire et description generale de la Nouvelle France. Par P. Fr. 
Xavier de Charlevoix. 6 tom. 12mo, Paris, 1744. 

Histoire de ’Anarchie de Pologne. Par Cl. Rubhiere. 4 tom. 8vo, 
Paris, 1807. 

Histoire impartiale de Proces de Louis XVJ. Par L. F. Jauffert, 
Homme de Loi, &c. 8 tom. 8vo, Paris, 1792. 

Memoires historiques et politiques de Regne de Lonis XVI, depuis 
son mariage jusqu’ asa mort. Par Jean L. Soulavie (l’ainé) de I’An- 
cienne Academie des Inscriptions. 6 tom. 8vo, Paris, 1801. 

Histoire de France depuis les Gaulois jusqu’ a la fin de Ja monarchie. 
Par M. Anquetil, de L’Institut. 14 tom. 12mo, Paris, 1805. 

Histoire des Revolutions de la Republique Romaine. Par Vertot. 
3 tom. 8vo, Paris, 1796. 

Histoire des Revolutions de Suede. Par Vertot. 2 tom. 8vo, Paris, 
1796. 

Histoire de France depuis l’establishment de la monarchie jusqu’ au 
regne de Louis X1V. Par M. L’Abbé Velly, M. Villaret, et M. Gar- 
nier. 30 tom. 12mo, Paris, 
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Histowe Naturelle de Pline, traduite en Francois, avec le texte 
Latin, rétabli d’apres les meilleures lecons manuscrites. 12 tom. 4to, 
Paris, 1771. 

Voyages dans plusieurs provences de L’Empire de Russie, et dans 
L’ Asie septentrionale. Par Professeur Pallas. Traduits de L’Allemand. 
8 tom. 8vo, avec atlas, fol. Paris, 1801. 

Gazette Nationale, ou Le Moniteur Universel depuis son commence- 
ment le 5 Mai, 1789, jusqu’ a 31 Decembre, 1807. 34 tom. fol. Paris. 

Oeuvres Posthumes de Frederic 1], Roi de Prusse. 13 tom. Svo, Pa- 
ris, 1789. 

Oeuvres de Jean F. Regnard. 4 tom. 8vo, Paris, 1790. 

The works of Nicholas Machiavel, translated. by E. Farnsworth. 4 
vols. 8vo, 2d edit. London, 1775. 

Lettres du Cardinal D’Ossat, avec des notes historiques et politiques 
de M. Amelot de la Houssaye. 2 tom. 4to, Paris, 1698, 

Oeuvres Completes de M. Voltaire. 70 tom. 8vo, Paris, 1785. 

Oeuvres Completes de L’ Abbé Mably. 22 tom. 12mo, Paris, 1790. 

Roman Comique. Par Paul Scarron. 2 tom. 12mo, Paris, 1758. 

Oeuvres Completes de M. Helvetius. 4 tom 8vo, Liege, 1774. 

Oeuvres Completes de M. Le Compte de Buffon. 58 tom. 12mo, Pa- 


ris, 1774. 
Oeuvres Completes de J. J. Rousseau. 24 tom. 8vo, Geneve, 1780. 


Traité Elémentaire de Physique. Par Réné J. Haiiy. 2 tom. 8vo, 


2d edit. Paris, 1806. 
Recherches sur les Modifications de L’Atmosphere. Par J. A. De 


Luc. 4 tom. 8vo, Paris, 1784. 
Histoire de L’ Academie Royale des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres. 43 


tom. 4to, Paris. 

Memoires de L’Institut National des Sciences et Arts. 21 tom. 4to, 
Paris. 

Seances des écoles Normales. 2 tom. 8vo, Paris, 1796. 

L”’Ambassadeur et ses Fonctions. Par A. Wicquefort. 2 tom. 4to, 
Cologne, 1715. 

Tableau des Révolutions du Systeme Politique de L’Europe depuis 
la fin du quinziéme siecle. Par M. Fr. Ancillon. 7 tom. 12mo, Paris, 
1806. 

Journal d’Economie Publique. 


1797. 
Histoire du Traité de Westphalic. 
12ino, Paris, 1751. 
La Science du Gouvernement. 


1762. 


Par M. Roederer. 7 tom. 8vo, Paris, 


Par M. De Real. 8 tom, 4to, Paris, 





Par Le Pere Bougeant. 6 tom. 
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Statistical tables of all the states of Europe; translated from the Ger. 
man of J. G. Boetticher, with a supplementary table. By William Play- 
fair. 4to, London, 1800. 


AMERICAN ACADEMY. 


OrricEers of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences 
chosen at the statute meeting in May, 1812, for the current 


year. 
Hon. JOHN ADAMS, Lt. p. President. 


Rey. JOHN T. KiRKLAND, p. pb. LL. v. Vice President. 
COUNSELLORS. 


Hon. Rosert T. Paine, iu.p. Aaron Dexter, M. v. 
Joun Latrurop, D.D. Hon. Joun Davis, LL. pb. 
Joun WaRREN, M. D. Hon. ‘Tuomas Dawes. 
Cates Gannett, Esa. Henry Wark, D. v. 
James FREEMAN, D. D. Cuartes Burrincn, Esa. 


~ Seta. a See 
Ss oe see a eh i a ee 


Joun Farrar, Recording Secretary. 


f 

4 
i 
te 
** 
{> 
4 
ee 

‘ 
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Hon. Jos1an Quincy, Corresponding Secretary. 
Duptey A. ‘l'ynec, Esa. Treasurer. 

Joun C. WarrEN, M. D. Vice Treasurer. 
Joun Larurop, D. v. Librarian. 

Joun Goruam, M. dD. Cabinet Keeper. 


James FREEMAN, D. D. 7 
Joun T. Kirk ianp, LL. pb. 
NaTHANIEL BowpitTcu, >Committee for publications. 
Joun Farrar, 

Loammi Batpwin, Esq. | 





aE ——— 


List of Members elected within the two last years. 
Thomas B. Adams, Esq. William 8. Shaw, Esq. 
John Pickering, jun. Esq. Eliphalet Porter, pb. p. 
Jesse Appleton, p. p. Hon. John Phillips. 
Loammi Baldwin, Esq. John L. Sullivan, Esq. 
Richard Sullivan, Esq. Rey. Samuel C. Thaeher 
Hon. Oliver Fiske, m. pv. Hon. Isaac Parker. 
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Reuben D. Muzzey, o. v. Hon. James Lloyd. 
Professor James Dean. Elisha Clapp. 


Hon. Josiah Bartlett, ». p. 


Communications received during the period above-mentioned. 


A speculation on the apparent motion of the earth, as 
viewed from the moon, arising from the moon’s librations. 
By James Deay, Prof. Math. and Nat. Phil. Burlington 
College, Vermont. 


An estimate of the height, direction, velocity, and magni- 
tude, of the meteor, which exploded over Weston, in Comee- 
ticut, December 14, 1807; with methods of ealeulating obser- 
vations made on such bodies. 

By NaTuaniE. BowpitTcu. 


Analysis of Sulphat of Barytes from Hatfield, Massachn- 
setts. By Joun GoruwaM, M. D. 


A letter on the Aurora Borealis, addressed to John Ad- 
ams, President of the Academy. 
By Icnatius Tuompson. 
An account of the quantity of rain which fell during 
the year 1810 in Stow, Massachusetts. 
By Rey. Jonatnan NEWELL. 


A letter on a species of Scutella, addressed to John War- 
ren, M. D. By Hon. Joun Davis. 


A letter on a remarkable Lunar eclipse. 


By Hon. Rozpert T. Parnes. 


** An attempt to display at one view all the annual eyeles 
of the equation of time in a complete revolution of the sun’s 
apogee;” with a paper describing the construction and use of 
the scheme to be used. By James Dean. 


A memoir containing a new and simple method of con- 
structing a Cometarium, that shall represent, by means of a 
simple adjustment. the eccentricities aud motions of planets as 


well as comets. By James Drawn. 
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A letter addressed to the Hon. Joshua Fisher, of Beverly, 






giving an account of the earthquake, which happened at Ex- 






eter, N. H. on the evening of the ninth of November, 1811. 






By Hon. Samur. Tenney. 






Memoirs on the following subjects. viz.— 
On the elements of the orbit of the comet of 1811. 






On the eclipse of the sun, September 17, 18114. 






On the variation of the magnetic needle. 






On the height of the White mountains in New Hampshire. 






By NaTruaniEL Bowpireu. 







I 






‘he following dunationus have been made to the Academy 
since May, 1810. 






For the Funds. 
A legaey of two hundred dollars bequeathed by the late 






Hon. Samuel Dexter, Esq. 










For the Cabinet. 


A number of natural and artificial curiosities. 






By Joserna H. Prince. 






Specimen of Rhode Island coal. 
By Rey. Dr. Hotes. 


An assortment of minerals, the productions of Russia, con- 















sisting of sixty four specimens; with a deseription and som 
remarks. 
By Mr. Cuanres Errer, .Wineralogist attached to the 
department of public instruction, and Member of the Fre« 
Economical Society of St. Petersburgh. 


For the Library. 
The sixth volume of the ‘T'ransactions of the American 
Philosophical Society. By the said Sociery. 


Printed Report of a Committee of Congress on Mr. Lam- 
bert’s proposal and caleulations for a fixed meridian of the 
Mnited States. By Hon. Josian Quincy. 


Files of the Boston Patriot. By the Epiror. 
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Medical papers of the Massachusetts Medical Society, 
parts first and second of volume second. 
By Joun C. Warren, M. vd. 
History of the Art of Printing. 
By the author, Isaran Tuomas, Esq. 
The Christian Monitor. 
By the Cinisriaxn Moniror Society. 
Two Perpetual Diaries, the invention of Benjamin Dear- 
born. By the Invenror. 
The Botanist. 


By the author, Bensamixn WATERHOUSE, M.D. 


A Sermon on the opening of the bridge over Connecticut 
river, near Northampton. 

By the author, Rev. Samvenr WILiLarp. 

Memoirs of the Imperial Academy of Seienees of St. Pe- 
tersburgh; Vol. U. of a new series. 

By the said AcapEmy. 

* Rapport entre ia Jangue Sanserit et la langue Russe.” 

By the AuTHoOR. 

** Prineipes de Chronologie pour les temps antérieurs aux 
Olympiades.” By Joun Q. Avams. 

‘¢ Mercator Map of the starry heavens,” accompanied with 
a pamphlet describing its advantages and use. 

By the author, Wittiam CrosweE Lt. 

“* The General Repository and Review. Vol. [.” 

By the Evrvror. 

‘“ Invitation a la séanee publique de la Societé Imperial 
des Naturalists de Moseou par le Directeur perpetuel de la 
Societc, le Professeur G. Fischer.” By the Aurnor. 

Abstraet of the bill of mortality for the town of Boston. 

By the Boarp or Hearn. 


“ A specimen of blank ruling and general eolourmg united 
with the art of letter-press printing.” 
By Bensamin Dearnzory. 
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Foreign Inielligence. July, 






FOREIGN LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 





(Selected from the latest British publications. ) 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


T ue Life of U. Zwingle, the Swiss reformer. ‘Translated 
by J. Aikin, M. D. Svo, 10s. 6d. 

The Life of John Kuox, containing illustrations of the his- 
tory of the Reformation in Scotland, with biographical notices 
of the principal reformers, &c. By Rev. Thomas Me Crie. 
Svo. 12s. 

Some account of the Life and writings of James Benigue 
Bossuet, bishop of Meaux. By Charles Butler, Esq. 

Memoirs of the late Rev. G. Whitfield, A. M. By the 
Rev. I. Gillie. Svo, 9s. 

The Life of Richard Cumberland. By William Mudford. 
Svo, 16s. 

Lord Berner’s Translation of Froissart has been repub- 
lished in 2 vols. 4to. 71. 7s. 

Historical and Military Classies; being a republication in 
monthly numbers, price 2s. 6d each, of all the Greek, Roman, 
and ancient European original historians, reprinted from the 
best translations. 8vo. 

Political Essay on the kingdom of New Spain. By A. De 
Humboldt. vol. 3 and 4, Svo, 31s. 6d. 

Voyages and 'l'ravels in the years 1809, 10, and 44, in 
Gibralter, Sardinia, &c. By Mr. J. Galt. 4to, 41. 16s. 

A view of the natural, political, and commercial cireum- 
stances of Ireland, with a valuable map and copious appen- 
dix. By Thomas Newenham, Esq. 4to, il. 7s. boards. 

Observations on the character, customs, and superstitions 
of the Irish, and on some of the eauses that have retarded the 
moral and political improvement of Ireland. By D. Dewan, 
A. M. 8vo. 

The causes of the dispute with the United States, im three 
letters; with an explanatory preface. 2s. 

An Essay on the good effects which may be derived from 
the British West Indies, By 8S. Gainsford, Esq. 8vo, 7s. 
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An impartial examination of the dispute between Spain 
and her American colonies. By A. F. Estrada. ‘Translated 
by W. Burdon, 8yo, 5s. 

A Letter addressed to the members of the established 
church connected with the British and Foreign Bible Society. 
1s. 

A eall to unanimity in the chureh, or an address to the 
editors of the British Review, 1s. 6d. 

Proceedings at the publie meeting held at the Town-hall, 
Cambridge, fur the purpose of establishing an auxiliary Bible 
Society. 

A Sermon on the necessity of educating the poor, before 
the University of Oxford, at St. Mary’s, Dee. 1, 1511. By the 
Rey. G. Fausset. 

Remarks on Mr. Lancaster’s system of education. By 
W. Fell. 

| We have noticed several other publications on the con- 
troversy concerning Mr. Laneaster, and on the education of 
the poor; but being ignorant of the character of their authors, 
and of their merits, we have not thought their titles worth 
giving. | 

Neal’s History of the puritans, abridged by Edward Par- 
sons, with the life of the author by Joshua ‘Toulmin, D. D. 
2 vols. Svo, 41. 1s. boards. 

An History of the English Baptists, vol. 4. By John Ivi- 
mey. ‘Ihe seeond volume ts in preparation. 

The Catholie Question; two sermons, one onthe impartial- 
ity of God, the other on candor. By the Rev. Dr. Clarke, of 
Boston, in America, author of an answer to the question. 
Why are you a Christian? 

Remarks on the Refutation of Calvinism by G. Tomline. 
D.D. &e. By T. Seott, 2 vols. Svo, 21s. 

A Sermon at Calcutta, in behalf of 900,000 Christians in 
India, who want the bible. By Rey. G. Mariyn. 2s. 

Wickliffe’s Translation of the New Testament has been 
republished by Rev. Henry Hervey Baber, A. M. Assistant 
Librarian to the British Museum, &c. 4to, 4]. 1s. royal paper. 
i]. 441s. 6d. 
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A review of the reports to the Board of Agriculture on 
the eastern departments of England. By W. Marshall. svo, 
12s. 

A report on the mineralogy of Derbyshire, published by 
order of the Board of *Agriculture. By John Farey: with 
maps and sections. vol. 4. 21s. 

Dr. Shaw has published the eighth volume of his Gene- 
ral Zoology, being the second volume of birds. 

Four volumes of the Kdinburgh Encyclopedia have been 
published. 

The antiquarian and topographical cabinet, 10 vols. 500 
plates, Svo, 71. 10s. boards, demy 8vo, 4 21. 

A Treatise on the resolution of the higher equations in 
Algebra. By William Lea, 4to, 5s. 

‘The transactions of the Royal Irish Society, vol. 14. 4to., 
il. 4s. 

The antiquities of Magna Grecia, comprising the ancient 
Grecian temples of Syracuse, Selinus, Agrigentum, and Se- 
gesta in Sicily, and the temple of Poestum in Lucania. By 
William Wilkins, M. A. F A.S. Fellow of Gonville and 
Caius College, Oxford, with 84 engravings by the most cele- 
brated artists, fol. hoards, 10 guineas. 

Brotier’s Tacitus has just been republished by John Valpy, 
A. M. late fellow of Pembroke college, Oxford, 5 vols. Svo, 
41. 48. large paper, 61. 6s. 

EKuripidis Hippolytus Coronifer, a J. H. Monk, A. M. 8vo, 
6s. 

The Costume of the ancients. By Thomas Hope, an im- 
proved edition. 2 vols. royal 8vo, 2 guineas, royal 4to 5 guin- 
eas. 

Dryden’s poetical works with notes. By the late Dr. 
Warton and Rev. J. Warton, 4 vols. 8vo, 2]. 2s. 


Miss Bailley has published a third volume of her series of 


Plays on the passions, alternately comedy and tragedy. 
Eighteen hundred and cleven, a poem. By Anna Leetitia 
Barbauld. 


Roneesvalles, a poem in twelve books. By R. Warton, 
Esq. M.P. F.R.S, 410, 11. 10s. 
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Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage, a Romaunt. By Lord By- 
ron, 4to, 

The Siege of Zaragoza, and other poems. By Laura So- 
phia ‘Temple. 

‘Temper, or Domestic Scenes, a Tale. By Mrs. Opie, 3 
vols. 12mo, iI. 1s. boards. . 

The Countess of Gertrude, or modes of discipline. By 
Letitia Matilda Hawkins. Dedicated by permission to Mis. 
H. M. Bowdler, 4 vols. Svo, 41. 16s. 

Aneedotes of Literature and scarce books. By Rev. W. 
Beloe. Svo, vol. 5, 12s. 

British Bibliographer. vol. 2 and 3. 8vo. 

An essay on the probability of sensation in vegetables. By 
J. P. Tapper, F. LS. Svo, 3s. 

A practical treatise on the morbid sensibility of the eye, 
commonly called weakness of sight. By John Stevenson, 
Member of the Royal College of Surgeons, &e. and Lecturer 
on the anatomy, Physiology, and diseases of the eye and ear. 


5s. {This work is highly praised by the reviewers. | 


LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS 
FOR APRIL, MAY, AND FUNE, 1812. 

N.B. All notices of works published, or proposed to be published, which 
may be forwarded to the publisher of this work, free of expense, 
shall be inserted in this list. 

NEW WORKS. 
Works to which an asterisk is prefixed are in the Athenzum, Boston. 


r 
F ux first number of the literary and philosophical Repertory. To be 


issued occasionally, at three dollars per volume, or for every six num- 


bers. [We understand that the principal editor is Professor Hall, of 


Middlebury College, who has commenced in this number an account oi 
his observations in Paris, under the title of the Stranger in Paris.} Mid- 
diebury, Vt. 

The first number of the Emporium of Arts and Sciences, (to con- 


sist principally of selections from foreign Journals), to be continued 
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monthly. Conducted by J. R. Coxe, M.D.&c. The first number con- 
taining four elegant engravings. Philadelphia. J Delaplaine. 

An History of Georgia, containing sketches of the most remarkable 
events up to the present day, in two volumes. vol. 1. 

The fifth volume of the American Ornithology. By Alexander Wi- 
son. Philadelphia, Bradford & Inskeep. 

* Observations on hydrophobia, produced by the bite of a mad dog, 
or other rabid animal, with an examination of the various theories and 
methods of cure existing at the present day; and an inquiry into the merit 
of specific remedies; also, a method of treatment best adapted to the 
brute creation, in a series of letters addressed to a friend. By James 
Thacher, M.D. &c. Plymouth. (Mass.) Joseph Avery. 8vo. 

* The proceedings of tlie government of the United States, in maine 
taining the public right to the beach of the Mississippi, adjacent to New 
Orleans, against the intrusion of Edward Livingston. Prepared for the 
use of council, by Thomas Jefferson. New York, Ezra Sargent. 80 
pages, 8vo. 

* Regulations for the field exercise, mancuvring, and conduct of 
the infantry of the United States; drawn up and adapted to the organi- 
zation of the militia and regular troops. By an officer in the army, by 
order of the secretary-of war. Philadelphia, Fry & Kammerer. 8vo. 

The first Drills; or Elementary Principles of Military Exercise, 
adapted to the modern system of tactics; intended for the use of the 
uninformed militia of the United States, and founded on the principles 
of common sense and natural analysis. By John Hollinshead, Lieut. in 
the United States’ Regiment of Light Dragoons. Trenton, D. Fenton. 

* Situation of England in 1811. By M. Mie de Montgaillard. Trans- 
lated from the French by a citizen of the United States. New York, 
C. S. Van Winkle. 

* The resources of Russia, in the event of a war with France; and an 
examination of the prevailing opinions relative to the political and milita- 
ry conduct of the cour¢ of St. Petersburgh, w:th a short description of 
the Cozacks. By Alexis Eustaphieve. Boston, Munroe & Francis. 

A Letter to an Ex-president of the United States. Boston, for sale 


at the bockstores. 
A Letter to a member of congress, on the subject of a British war. 


Providence, John Carter. 
* An Oration delivered before the Washington Benevolent Socicty 


of Massachusetts, on the thirtieth day of April, 1812, being the anniver- 
sary of the first inauguration of president Washington. By William 


Sullivan, Esq Boston, John Eliot, jun. 8vo. 


an 
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An Oration before the Washington Benevolent Society of the county 
of Hampshire, on their first anniversarv, 1812, in commemoration of the 
nativity of Washington. By Isaac C. Bates, Esq. Northampton, W. 

Butler. 

* Oration delivered before the Washington Society of Maryland, on 
the twenty second February, 1812. By Upton S.Heath, Esq. Balti- 
more, Magruder & Kennedy. 

* Proceedings of the second church and parish in Dorchester; ex- 
hibited in a collection of papers; published agreeably to a vote of the 
church. Boston, Samuel T. Armstrong. 

Serious Thoughts on a late administration of episcopal orders, &c. 
with a postscript in answer to Dr. Bowden’s Essentials of Ordination 
stated. New York. 

The twentieth number of the Christian Monitor. Boston, Munroc 
& Francis. 

A respectful Address to the trinitarian clergy, relating to their man- 
ner of treating opponents. By Noah Worcester. Boston, Bradford & 
Read, 1812, 12mo, 

Letter to the moderator of the New Hampshire Association By 
Timothy. Boston, Watson & Bangs, 1812, 12mo, 

A Defence of truth and character against ecclesiastical intolerance. 
Extracts of some letters occasioned by proceedings of the Hopkinton 
Association, and of the New Hampshire General Association. Con- 
cord, N.H. I. & W.R. Hill, 1812, 12mo, 

The Stranger’s Apology for the General Associations, supposed to 
have been written by Elias Monitor, author of some anonymous publica- 
tions, &c. Boston, W. Wells, 1812, 12mo, 

A Parable, occasioned by a late portentous phenomenon. By the 
Pilgrim Good-Intent. Concord, N.H. I. & W. R. Hill, 1812, 12mo, 

A Scripture Catechism. , The questions and answers taken from the 
bible. By Thomas Worcester. Salem, Cushing & Appleton, 18mo. 

* Sermons on particular occasions, preached at the Stone Chapel in 
Boston, 8vo. : 

Sermons delivered on various occasions. First published singly, now 
republished and collected into one volume, with two new ones. By Jo- 
seph Lathrop,.D.D. Boston, I. Thomas Jun. 8vo. 

Christ’s Rebuke to his disciples for their irregular zeal in his cause. 
A sermon delivered at the second church in Boston. By Joseph La- 
throp, D. D. 

* A Sermon preached before the governor, the lieutenant governor, 
and the two branches of the legislature of Massachusetts, May 27, 1812, 
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being the day of annual election. By Edmund Foster, A. M. congre- 
gational minister at Littleton. Boston, Russel & Cutler. 

A Sermon delivered before the convention of the congregational minis- 
ters in Boston, at their anniversary meeting, May 28, 1812. By Jedidi- 
ah Morse, D D. Minister of the congregational churely and society in 
Charlestown. Boston, Samuel T. Armstrong. 

A discourse delivered on the Lord’s day [the birthday of the author] 
May 17,1812. By John Lathrop, D. D. Pastor of the second church in 
Boston. Text, Acts xxvi. 22, 25. 

* A Sermon delivered at Trinity Church, March 21, 1812, on the 
decease of Mr. George Higginson. By J. 8. J. Gardiner, rector. Bos- 
ton, Munroe & Francis. 

A Tribute of Respect to the memory of the Hon. James Bowdoin, in 
@ sermon preaclied at Dorchester, Oct 27, 1811. By Thaddeus M. Har- 
ris, Minister of the first church in Dorchester. 

A Sermon delivered at Trinity Cliurch, on the day of public fast. 
By the Rev. J. S. J. Gardiner. 

A Sermon preached before the Bible and Common Prayer Book So- 
ciety of New York. By Nathaniel Bowen, A.M. rector of Grace Church, 
New York. New York, T. & J. Swords. 

A Sermon preached Sept. 8, 1811, at the Presbyterian Church in 
Elizabeth street, New York, being the Sunday after the author’s ordina- 
tion and installation as pastor of the church in that place. By Henry P. 
Strong. New York, Largin & Thompson. 

* The supreme deity of Christ illustrated, a Discourse delivered 
Lord’s day, April 19, 1812, before the second Baptist Church and Con- 
gregation in Boston, with an appendix. By Thomas Baldwin, D. D. 
pastor of said church. 

* An Earnest Caution against suicide. Written Sernion-wise. Bos- 
ton, Belcher. 

A half century Sermon, delivered at Norfolk, October 28, 1811, fifty 
years from the ordination of the author to the ministry in that place. By 
Amm: R. Robbins. Hartford, P. B. Gleason & Co. 

The watchman’s warning to the house of Isracl, a Thanksgiving Ser- 
mon, November 21,1811. By Festus Foster, minister of the gospel in 
Petersham. Worcester, I. Thomas, jun. 

A farewell Discourse, delivered to the congregational church and 
society of Chelsea in Norwich, (Cenn.) Aug. 13, 1811, together with an 
appendix relating to the separation. By Walier King. New York, J. 
Seymour. 

* Second annual exhibition of the Society of Artists of the United 
States, and the Pennsylvania Academy, 1312. Philadelphia, James W. 
Palmer, A.M. price 25 cents. 
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* The Trial of Edward Tenke, mariner, for the wilful murder of a 
ryouth, called Edwards, at Carteret superior court, September term, 
‘1811. New York, E. Sargent. 

Map, and historical and biographical Chart ofthe United States. By 
David Ramsay, M. D. 

A chronological Table of the principal events which have taken place 
in the English colonies, now United States, from 1607 tll 1810, explan- 
atory of and supplementary to the above. By D. Ramsay, 12mo, pp. 54. 
Charlestown, (S. C.) J. Hoffs. 

Notes on the parables of the New Testament; scripturally illustrated, 
and argumentatively defended. By Hosea Ballou, author of a Treatise 
on atonement, &c. 

A contrast between Calvinism and Hopkinsianism. By Ezra Stiles 
Ely, 8vo, New York. 

Minstrelsy of Edmund, the Wanderer. Collected by his early com- 
panion and intimate friend, Lieut. Spence, of the U. S. navy. 

Kelroy, a novel By a lady of Pennsylvaniae Philadelphia, M. 
Thomas. 

A new Grammar of the English language, for schools, entitled ** The 
Union Grammar.” By D. Jaudon, ladies’ preceptor, Union Hall, Phila- 
delphia. Philadelphia, D. Hogan. 

Sermons by the late Rev. John Ewing, D.D. Selected for publica- 
tion by the Rev. P. Wilson, D. D. pastor of the first presbyterian con- 
gregation in the city of Puiladelphia. Easton, (Penn.) T. J. Rogers, 

The examination, Trial, and execution of Bellingham for the murder 
of the Rt. Hon. Spencer Percival Boston. 


NEW EDITIONS. 
American Works. 

Elements of Botany, or outlines of the natural history of vegetables. 
By Benjamin Smith Barton, M. D. 2d edit, in 2 vols. Vol. 1 illustrated 
by forty plates. Philadelphia. 

The American Universal Geography. By Jedidiah Morse, D. D. 
&c. sixih edition improved, 2 vols. 8vo, pp. 1700; price §7,50, common 
paper, 58, fine. Boston, Thomas & Andrews. 

General Atlas of the world, adapted to the above containing 63 maps. 
price $7. 

Professor Silliman’s Travels in England, Holland and Scotland, 2d 
edit. $2,50. 

Memoirs of Mrs. Ramsay. By David Ramsay, M. D. 2d edit. Bos- 
ton, S. T. Armstrong. 
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* Aserious Inquiry into the nature and effects of the stage; being an 
attempt to shew that contributing to the support of a public theatre is 
inconsistent with the character of a Christian; and a letter respecting 
play actors. By the Rev. John Witherspoon, LL. D. late president of 
the college at Princeton, N. Jersey. New York, Whiting & Watson. 

The works of the Rev. Joseph Bellamy, 3 vols) New York, S. 
Dodge, Boston, S. T. Armstrong. 


Foreign Works. 

* The Works of William Paley, D. D. with memoirs of his life by 
G. W. Meadley; and complete and original indices of his works, 5 vols. 
8vo. Boston, Joshua Belcher. [We believe our country has the honor 
of giving the first complete edition of the works of Dr. Paley; and we 
congratulate our friends on the completion of this very valuable publica- 
cation. Beside those works of Dr Paley which are in general circula- 
tion in our country, this edition contains, 1. Five sermons and a charge, 
published by him during his life; 2. Reasons for contentment; 3. A 
Defence of the Considerations on the propriety of requiring a subscrip- 
tion to articles of faith, [against such requisition]; 4. The young Chris- 
tian instructed in reading and in the principles of religion, compiled for 
the use of the Sunday schools in Carlisle; 5, The Clergyman’s Com- 
panion in visiting the sick; 6, Extracts from Dr. Paley’s college lectures, 
as preserved in the manuscripts of his pupils; 7. A short memoir of 
Richard Yates, A.M; 8 A short memoir of Edmund Law, D.D. bishop 
of Carlisle; 9. Correspondence between Dr. Percival and archdeacon 
Psley, on subscription to articles of faith; 10. Speech on the abolition 
of the slave trade, delivered at a meeting of the inhabitants of Carlisle; 
11. Correspondence of Mr. Robertson and archdeacon Paley on an al- 
leged literary depredation; 12. Advertisement to the separate publica- 
tion of his essay on the British constitution. These works occupy more 
than 300 pages; } 

* Mosheim’s Ecclesiastical History, 6 vols. 8vo. Charlestown, S. 
Etheridge. 

The first volume of Calmet’s great Dictionary of the Bible, (to be 
published in 4 vol. 4to, with plates), price to subscribers, $9. Charles- 
town, S. Etheridge. 

Memoirs of the latter years of C.J. Fox. By John Bernard Trotter, 
Esq. late private secretary to Mr. Fox, 8vo. Boston, West & Blake, 
and O.C. Greenleaf. [This work is of small value, compared with 
the interest its title is adapted to excite. It contains as little relating 
directly to Mr. Fox as can well be imagined. Mr. Trotter is a very de- 
clamatory and affected writer, with not much perspicacity or talent for 
observation, and no yery correct moral sensibility. He is continually 
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digressing into wearisome tirades of reflections, criticisms on books, and 
accounts of his feelingse He has scarcely given an anecdote of Mr, 
Fox, that one would repeat in conversation. All that is worth preserv- 
ing in the book would hardly fill an eighth of the.present volume. ] 

The Armenian, or Methodist Magazine, commencing wiih the year 
1811, to be published monthly, in 40 pages of letter press, at 19 cents 
anumber. From 25,000 to 30,000 copies of this work are said to be 
sold in England each month. Baltimore, John Kingston 

The second Part of Marsh’s Lectures. Cambridge, W. Hilliard. 

* Healing waters of Bethesda; a sermon preached at Buxton Wells, 
to the company assembled there for the benefit of the medical waters, 
on Whitsunday, June 2, 1811. By the Rev. Claudius Buchanan, D. D. 
late vice provost of the college of Fort William, in Bengal. Boston, 
Munroe & Francis. 

A selection from bishop Horne’s Commentary on the psalms. By 
Lindley Murray. Philadelphia, Bradford & Inskeep. 

The Evidences of the Christian religion; with additional discourses, 
collected from the writings of Addison, Newburyport, Thomas & 
Whipple. 

* The communicant’s Spiritual Companion, or an evangelical pre- 
paration for the Lord’s Suppere By Rev. Thomas Haweis, D. D. Bos- 
ton, Lincoln & Edmands. 

Psyche, or the Legend of Love, with other poems. By the late Mrs. 
H. Tighe. Philadelphia, J. & A. Y. Humphries. 

Retrospection, a poem in familiar verse. By Richard Cumberland, 
Boston, Bradford & Read. 

The Banks of Wye, a poem. By Robert Bloomfield. Philadelphia, 
Bradford & Inskeep. 

Sentimental anecdotes. By Madame de Montolieu; translated by 
Mrs. Plunket. Philadelphia, M. Thomas. 

Soldier’s orphan, a new novel. Philadelphia, Bradford & Inskeep. 

Evening Entertainments, or Delineations of the manners and customs 
of various nations. By J. B. Depping. Philadelphiae D. Hogan, 

The whole duty of woman. By a lady, $1 miniature edition Phil- 
adelphia, E. Earle. 


Works in the press or proposed to be published. 

A System of operative surgery, founded on the basis of anatomy. By 
Charles Bell; publishing by Hale & Hosmer, at Hartford, in 2 vols. 
Svo; containing upwards of 100 engravings on copper and wood; price 
to subscribers $3, 50 per vol. boards. Subscriptions received by Mun- 
roe and Francis, Boston. 

Engrayings of the arteries illustrating the anatomy of the human body, 
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and serving as an introduction to the surgery of the arteries. By Charles 
Bell. The plates, fourteen in number, will be copied from the third Lon- 
don edition published a few months since, by the best engravers, and be 
handsomely and correctly colored; price to subscribers $5. Boston, 
‘Bradford & Read, A. Finley, Philadelphia. It is intended, if sufficient 
encouragement should be given, to follow the engravings of the arteries 
with those of the bones, muscles and joints, nerves, and brain. 

An analysis of the laws relative to marine insurances, together with a 
collection of cases decided in -the several courts of the United States, 
and of such English cases as have been reported since the last edition 
of Serjeant Marshall’s book. By Samuel Livermore, Esq. counsellor at 
Jaw. This work is intended as a supplement to the Treatise on the law 
relative to marine insurances by Serjeant Marshall. 1 vol. 8vo, pp. 500 
to 600; price to subscribers $4. Boston, T. B. Wait & Co. 

J. Horwitz has issued proposals for pub!ishing an edition of Van Der 
Hooght’s Hebrew Bible, without the points; warranted free from errors; 
in 2 vols. 8vo, price to subscribers §7,5U per vol. Subscriptions receiv- 
ed by William Hilliard, Cambridge. [Such a publication is much 
wanted in our country, but we fear the success of the present will be 
prevented by the high price of the volumes. ] 

W. Hilliard has commenced the printing of Alison’s Essays on taste, 
from the last Edinburgh edition. This is in 2 vols. 8vo; the American 
edition will be in one; price to subscribers $2,50. 

The Travels of captains Lewis and Clarke, published, we understand, 
under the direction of president.Jefferson, are in the press of Messrs. 
Conrads, Philadelphia. 

The histery of Louisiana by Lieut. Stoddard is in the press of the 
same publishers. 

Travels in the United States of America in the years 1806, and 1807, 
and 1809, 1810 and 1811; including an account of passages betwixt A- 
merica and Britain, and travels through various parts of Britain, Ireland, 
end Upper Canada. With an appendix, containing a brief review of va- 
rious geographical works, and books of travels in the United States; an 
abstract of the American constitutions; and sundry statistical tables and 
documents relative to political economy. Illustrated by maps and plates. 
It will be comprised in 2 vols. 8vo, and printed in Philadelphia. By Jolin — 
Mcelish. 

Memoirs Of the life and writings of John Calvin, with a selection 
from his letters, together with sketches of the lives of the most eminent 
reformers among his contemporaries. By Rev. E. Waterman, 1 vol. 

Svo. Hartford, Hale and Hosmer. 

The Life of Cumberland. By{} William Mudford, Esq. Boston, 
Bradford & Read. 
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A new American Biographical Dictionary, or a Remembrancer of 
the denarted heroes and statesmen of America. To be confined to these, 
who signalized themselves in either capacity in the revolutionary war 
which obtained the independence of their courtry. Compiled from the 
Best publications. Easton, (Penn.) T. J. Rogers. 

In one large 8vo volume, Memoirs of the life of David Rittenhouse, 
LL.D. F.R.S.&c. By William Barton, M. A. counsellor at law, of 
Lancaster, (Penn.) Easton, (Penn.) T. J. Rogers. 

Memoirs of the Rev. John Rogers, D. D. By Samuel Miller, D. D. 
New York, Whiting & Watson. 

An Apology for the life of James Fennel, written by himself. 

Dr. Ramsay, of Charleston (S. C.) has ready for the press a series 
of historical volumes, to be entitled ‘* Universal History Americanized,” 
or * An historical view of the world from the earliest records to the 
nineteenth century, with a particular reference to the state of society, 
Literature, religion, and form of government in the United States of A- 
merica” It is expected that the whole will be comprehended in ten or 
twelve volumes, 8vo, price $3 a volume. 

Proposals by Bradford and Inskeep (Phil.) for republishing Pinker- 
ton’s Atlas, now publishing in London in quarterly numbers, haye been 
some time before the public. The American edition is to be completed 
in about twenty numbers, each number to contain three maps; price $4 
plain, $5 colored. Subscriptions received by Bradford & Read, Boston 

P.F. Blondin, ( Phil.) has issued preposals for publishing a translation 
from the French of A. Le Sage’s Historical, Geneological, Chronologi- 
cal and Geographical Atlas. The historical <tlas will contain thirty one 
original tables, and five additional charts, by the translator. Bradford 


& Read receive subscriptions for this work, at $1,25 per sheet. 


EDITOR’S NOTE. 


The author of the account of the controversy between Dr. Priestley; 
Dr. Horsely, &c. is desirous of expressing his obligations to Rey. Mr. 
Cary of Boston, for the loan of Barnard’s Letter to Dr. Priestley, and of 
a new work of Mr. Belsham, (which Mr. Cary had just received from 


that gentleman.) containing a ‘ Bricf review of the contwoversy beiweem 
Dr. Priestley and Dr. Horsely.’ 
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ON THE TEMPERATURE OF THE CLIMATE AT CAMBRIDGE, 
NEW ENGLAND. 


Some remarkable phenomena in the weather, which have 
occurred during the last year, have led to an examination of 
the state of the thermometer for the last twenty two years. 
The following tables exhibit the result. They were deduced 
from a regular course of observations made by the late Presi- 
dent Webber, from January 1790, to June 1807, and continu- 
ed from that time to the present by Professor Farrar. The 
observations from the commencement to August 1795 were 
made with a mercurial thermometer attached to Reaumur’s 
scale placed about four feet from the ground, under cover, but 
exposed to a free air, and sufficiently protected from any undue 
reflection of heat, as well as from the direet rays of the sun. 
From August 1795, to July 1803, Fahrenheit’s thermometer, 
made by Champney, was used, plaved abroad in the open air, 
about eleven feet from the ground. From July 1803, to the 
present time, a standard thermometer made by Jones was 
employed, and in the situation last mentioned. ‘lhe observa- 
tions with Reau.nvr’s thermometer are reduced to Fahren- 
heit’s seale, ,or ghe purpose of a more ready comparison. The 
first table gives the greatest and the least elevation of the 
mercury at three different hours of the day, viz. at seven 
o’clock a. M. at two, p.m. and at nine in the evening, for the 
several seasons during the above period of twenty two years. 
The three first columns on the right give the extremes for the 
year, and the whole range of the thermometer. The second 
table exhibits the means for the several seasons of all the ob- 
servations taken at the hours above mentioned. The first of 
the five last columns on the right represents the mean of all 
the winter observations, the second the mean of all the 
spring observations, the third the mean of all the summer 
observations, the fourth the mean of all the autumn observa- 
tions, and the last the mean for the year. The footings of 
these columns being the means of all the means before found, 
may be considered as a determination of the temperature of 
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the seasons in this climate, with which, upon comparing the ob- 
servations of any particular year or season past or lo come, 
it may be seen whether it be colder or warmer,and how much. 
thus it is found that the last winter was at a mean about twe 
degrees, and the last spring about four degrees colder than 
common. It appears also that the thermometer rose higher 
the last summer than it has done before for twenty two years 
past. On the fourth of July at two o’elock, rv. 1. it stood af 
101°. On the fifth, it was stationary at¢00° for a considerable 
part of the afternoon, the highest point it reached was 100$°. 
It stood at 99° at six p. mM. On the twentieth of August it 
rose to 97° and remained at 81° at midnight. On the twenty 
first it rose to 95° by eleven o’clock a.m. and would prebably 
have risen to 103° or 104° by two or three a. m. judging from 
the usual variation in that interval, had not the wind shifted 
to the eastward. A thermometer in the sun rose to 123°. Sev- 
eral thermometers were placed on the north side of buildings 
and in other situations, that were thought to give the fairest 
specimen of the temperature of the air. ‘They all agreed very 
nearly with the thermometer statedly used in the situation 
where the observations are regularly made. The bulb of this 
thermometer when standing at 100° in the shade was embrac- 
ed by the hand and put into the mouth, upon which it sunk 2°. 
On being exposed to the open air it soon rose again to 100° 
after the moisture had evaporated. In an atmosphere thus 
heated a person might literally keep out the heat by thick 
warm clothing. 

The last winter was no less remarkable for the opposite 
extreme of weather. Short intervals of more intense cold are 
not very unfrequent as maybe seen by Table I. But such a de- 
grec of cold for so many days in suceession is not to be found in 
any records of the thermometer in this place to which the writ- 
er has access. From the sixteenth to the twenty-second of 
January the mean state of the thermometer was about 14° 
above zero. The coldest of these days was the eighteenth, 
when the thermometer stoodfat 6°, 2°, and 93°, at the stated 


hours of observation, below zero, giving at a mean nearly 6° 
mel ’ ; " 
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below. ‘his was exceeded by only two days in the period em- 
braced by our observations. ‘The first of these was January 
23,1793, the other January 26, 1807, on both of which the 
mean state of the thermometer was a little ore than 6° 


below. 


Another circumstance worthy of being noted is the great 
and sudden changes to which we are exposed. Several in- 
stances might be mentioned in which the thermometer has 
fallen 40° and sometimes even 50° between the afternoon and 
the next morning, A very singular phenomenon of this kind 
occurred last winter consisting of a double change. In the 
course of the forenoon of January twentieth, the thermometer 
rose from 6° to 28° and descended again to 16° before two 
o’clock, occasioned apparently by the wind shifting to the east 
and back again. ‘These violent, and sudden changes in the 
weather constitute in some degree a peculiarity in our climate, 
and probably contribute to characterise some of the more 
prevalent diseases incident to this part of the country. 

Some account of the state of the barometer in this place 
will be given in a future number. 


ERRATA. 


In the review of M. de Montgaillard tnere are the following errata, 
which our readers are requested particularly to notice. 
Page 110, line 15, for “ had,” read has, 
112, — 16,— “in,” — by. 
113, — °1, after “ fixed,” insert and. 
15, for *€ almost,” read most. 
117, — 6&7, for “ continued,” read considered. 
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TABLE IL 
Extremes of heat and eold for the several seasons and for the year from 
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